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STEINWAY & SONS’ 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


Piano-Fortes 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT. 
Applied directly to the Full Tron Frame, 


“ipricht"™ 
** Patent Resonator” 


Letter frcm the celebrated European Pianist 
ALEXANDER DREYSCHOCK. 


Letter from Willie Pape 


N 


th pia fort t it t ham 
Paris, I 
no in- 


WAREROOMS, 


First Floor of Steinway Hall, 


= 


7iand 73 East Fourteenth street, 
Between Fourth avenue and Irving place, New York. 
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NEW ENGLAND 





Mutual Like Insurance Co., 


BOSTON. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 110 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ee” 


Directors in Boston. 
SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, FRANCIS C. LOWELL, 
JAMES S. AMORY, JOHN A. ANDREW, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, JAMES STURGIS, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS. 
BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 


President. Secretary. 


Accumulation $4,500,000 
Distribution of Surpl|us in 23 yrs--52,200,000 


~~~ 


Losses Paid in 23 Years, $2,367,000 
Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company 
Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, beginning November, 
1867. 
Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report of 


the Company for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied gratis, or for- 
warded free of expense, by addressing 


SAMUEL 8S. STEVENS, 
Agent and Attorney for the Company, 
No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor, of Pine street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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TWENTT-FAST DIVIDEND. 
SAFEST AND CHEAPEST 
OF INSURANCE 


Aashington Musurance 


172 Broadway, cor. Maide1 


SYSTEM 


s 


Company, 


1 Lane. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 6, 1867. 


CASH CAPITAL 


ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 18 


— mt ht ot 
= F 
a 
x 


Unsettled Losses - ° ° ° . ‘ 


Capital and Surplus - - - - - 


$400,000. 


$741,116 94 
. 29,916 94 


- $711,200 00 


CASH 

St 

ALS AN INT ST DIV » { (6 \ ENT. o1 ’ payable 
l ip ( i 

ALSO, A SCRIP I ND l TEN I EN t Earned I i cP 3 
entitled to participat the profits for the year ¢ Ist January, 18¢ 

» will be rea for very on amd after t Ist of April next 

I Scrip of 1861 w leemed ou the let of April 1 with t w 

t . the ‘ a 


GEO. G. SATTERLEE, President. 


HENRY WESTON 
WM. EK. LOTHROP, Secretary. 
WM. A. SCOTT, Assistant Secretary. 


, Vice-President. 
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UNIVERSITY OF = - | NCW 1k 


THE EXERCISES WILL BE RESUMED AS FOLLOWS: 


IN THE SCHOOL OF ART, 


September 4, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


September 11. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


September 20. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


October 2. 


THE SCHOOL OF ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


October 17. 


ee 
nations for Admission to the Department of Scicnce and Letters ‘wil 
1 Room on TUESDAY, September 19, at 93, A. M 
I re at the University Washington juare, 


ISAAC FERRIS, 
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PURELY MUTUAL 
KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Office: 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Capital and Assets, $2,000,000. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, Presidext. 

GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
lon. ELIZUR WRIGHT, “Actuary. 
Il. LASSING, Manager of Agi nCiCs. 


This first-class Company offers the most liberal inducements to parties 


seeking Lifs Insurance, and will issue policies in amounts from $100 to 
$20,000 on all the various plans. 


The official reports of the Insurance Cornmmissioners of Massachusetts 
and New York place the KNICKERBOCKER in the front rank of 
American Life Corporations. 


Holders of Policies will lave every privilege extended to them, iz 


1 tt 


e settlement of premiums and in the transaction of all business with 
the Company. 
Dividends paid in Cash, or made Reversionary, a3 the Assured may 


lect 
eiect. 


WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE, SOUTHEASTERN BRANCH OFFICE, 


166 and 168 Randolph st., Chicago, H) 16 Second st., Baltimore, Md. 
B. F. JOHNSON, J. A. NICHOLS, 
Manapr. Manager 


SOUTHERN BRANCH OFFICE, 
8” Bay street, Savannah, Ga. 
AARON WILBUR, 
Manager 
Army and Nary officers insured upon favorable terms 
Residence and travel permitted in any of the civilized settlements of the 
United States at all seasons without extra charge 


=_ 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


HRISTIAN BROTHERS), 





MANHATTANVILLE, NEW YORE. 


This institution, incorporated and empowered to confer De- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, 
and physical development of students. The situation of the 
College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 
that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an 
elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, beside the 
village of Manhattanville, about eight miles fram New York 


city. 


Its object is to afford the youth of our country the means of 
acquiring the highest grade of education attained in the best 
Americen universities or colleges. While its conductors mean 
that the classic languages shall be thoroughly studied, they have 
resolved to give a prominence to the higher mathematics and 
natural sciences not hitherto received in any similar institution 
in this country ; thus combining the advantages of a first-class 


College and Poly technic Institute. 


Before receiving any degree, the classical studen™ will be 
required not only to be able to translate with facility any classic 
author, whether Greek or Latin, whose style he has studied ; h 
must also be able to express his ideas orally as well as in writ- 
ing, With more or less fluency, at least in the latter language 
whereas the mathematical student seeking similar distinction 
must extend his scientific knowledge so as to embrace the diff 


ential and integral calculus, together with astronomy, chem- 


istry, Xc. 


The Faculty believe that neither the classics nor the mathe- 
matics claim more earnest attention, in order to constitute a 


sound and practical education, than the vernacular language 
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and literature, and a 


‘cordingly their study is never intermitted 
t this institution, but is continaed throughoat the whole cours: 
in every form which has received the approval of the most expe- 

rienced and successful educators, 
Besides being carefully instructed in the analytical prineiples 
f the language, every student is required not only to take part 
in oral discussions on rhetoric, logic, moral philosophy, &e., but 
Le must also write English essays on various sabjects, which 
e, in turn, subjected to the criticisms of the whole elass, as 
well as to those of the Professor having charge of that depart- 
ment, 


Although the recrular preparatory schools of the college are 


the De La Salle Institute, 46 Second street, and Manhattan 
Aeade my, 127 West Thirty-second strect, New York, another 
bas been established at the college for the benefit of those wh« 


wish to send their children to the institution at an early age. 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of ten months .......-.-+-.-++-++++» $300 


Entrance Fee as sidieewieeton , ESE A Re 10 
SI SD nate eesesenseennsxpins ‘ phe didbeeneeeasienabainaes 10 
Vacation at College devid nidsipaideli Matsa enn rbnd inks bewens oea ean 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 
the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. 
School books at current prices 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of 
five months—no deductions made when withdrawn during the 
term. The pocket-money of the student is deposited with th 


treasurer, 


Payment of half Session of five months in advance, 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September 
and end about the 3d of July. 

A pul lic examination of the students is held at the end of 
the session, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, 
and also during the class hours of term time. 


«#/" For particulars see Catalogue. 
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LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Guiversity of Albany. 








This School has now Turee Termsa YEAR. Tne First 
commences on the First TuEspay of September, the Seconp 
on the Last Turspay of November, and the Tuirp on the 
First Tuespay of March, each term continuing twelve weeks 

Three successive terms constitute the entire course, and 
entitle the student to become a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Each term is independent and complete 
as to the instruction embraced in it. The method of teach- 
ing is by lecture, examination, and practice in the Moot 
Courts. Two lectures are given each 4 ares Saturdays, 
and two Moot Courts held each week, at which causes are 
first argued by the previously appointe ‘d disput: ints, then dis- 
cussed and decided by the class, followed by the views of 
the presiding Professor. The law is taught hoth as a Science 
and an Art. 

The immense Law Library of the State is open to the stu- 
dents, under proper regulations, and all the terms of the 
Supreme Ceurt and the Court of Appeals, the highest Courts ot 
this State, are held in the City of Albany. 

Phe Fee for a single term is $40, for two terms, $70, and 
for three, $100, each payable in advance. The Professors, 
and leading topics upon which they lecture, are the following : 

Hon. Ira Harris, LL.D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal 
Law, Personal Rights. 

Amos Dean, LL.D, Personal Property, Contract, Commer- 
cial Law. 

Circulars obtained by addressing Amos Dean, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL.D., President. 

Ortanvo Meaps, LL.D., Sceretary. 
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THE 
P P) hee ~ Oa 
Dational Life Insurance € ompanp 
¢ Ss e rf ” 


NEW YORK, 


NO. 212 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF FULTON STREET. (KNOX BUILDING ) 


——— oe 


ASSETS January 1, 1867 . ‘ . 


° $206,707 47, 





Dividend to Policy-holders 50 per cent. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


OFFERED TO 


Yusurers in the Dational Life Ausurance Company. 


All Policies non-forfeiting after two years. 

All Policies incontestible after five years. 

Note taken for one-half the annual premium. 

No interest charged on semi-annual or quarterly premiums. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of premiums. 


“7 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
S. M. BEARD HECTOR TOULMIN, Il. P. FREEMAN, 
S.C. HERRING, W.A UMMINGS, JOSEPH WILDE, 
HENRY CLEWS, J. 0. HALSEY, CHARLES CURTIS, 
J. A. ISELIN E. A. JONES, A. WRIGHT, M. D., 
S. T. TRUSLOW, Hi. J. RAYMOND, WATSON SANFORD, 
ROBERT CROWLEY, J. ¢. DIMMICK, Ww.it. WORTHINGTON, 
WM. EF, PRINCE J. R. DOW, oO. M. BEACH 
T. B. VAN BUREN, HOWELL SMITH, 
ELI BEARD, F. H. LUMMUS 
OFFICERS: 
EDWARD A. JONES, JONATHAN 0. HALSEY, 
President. Vice-President, 


JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 
JOHN C. DIMMICK, Aftorney and Counsel. 


EIRAM B. WHITE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Residence, No, 5 Green avenue, near Fulton avenue, Brooklyn.—<At office daily from 
2 to 3 o'clock P. M. 
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The Fentis Female Institute, 


No. 135 Madison avenue, 
CORNER OF THIRTY-SECOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Rev. ISAAC FERRIS, D.D., LL. D., President 
Mrs. M. S. PARKS, Principal and Proprietor. 


This institution aims to secure to young ladies a thorough training in all 
that belongs to a finished education—-beginning with the elements, 


with the higher philosophi al, moral, and mathematical studies of a colleg 


and closing 


course. 
THE DEPARTMENTS ARE THREE, NAMELY 


JULTLOR, ATAU EWE, ARID COG sot Ars, 


each subdivided into sections, making the entire course from the alphabet 


extel d over a period of twelve years 
Daily instruction is given in Frencu anp Lats In addition to the study 


mut extra charge 


2 


of text-books, various courses of Lectures are given with: 
Vocat Music, PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK receive special attention 


The School year will commence September 18, and end June 22 
PUPILS WILL BE CHARGED FROM THE TIME OF ENTERING TO THE 
END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR; 
for those who leave before the close a substitute will be accepted. The term 


for the following year will begin September 18, November 27, 1865; February 


5, April 16, 1866 


Torms of Tuition: 


Collegiate Department, including Latin, French, 


Vocal Music, and Stationery ........ .e...8200 per annum 
Academic Department, including as abov 150 lo 
Junior Department............ ouenamundan. ee lo 
IN RIIIOIRS tod Getta weiner ao a ani a coed aka iD lo 
PG DAGES unbadddaacdwsctsancehinseenwasee saan 4 do 
Charge for Draw ? do 
CS SON Cle RINE goa cv ccdcusevcaceeses i) d 


Charges for Spanish, Italian, and German Languages, and for instrumental 
Admission to Lectures for Ladies not members of the Institute, $3 
TUITION BILLS TO BE PAID EACH TERM IN ADVANCE, WITIL NO 
DEDUCTIONS FOR ABSENCE 
A limited number of Boarding Pupils will be received at an additional 
charge of $450 per annum, 
he Principals assure their patrons that no effort shall be wanting to incite 


their pupils to diligence, and inspire them with an ardent desire for knowledge 
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THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary, H. STOKES, President, 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary, C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 


ANNUAL INCOME NEARLY $2,000,000. 


IMPORTANT NEW FEATURE IN DIVIDENDS AND MODES OF INSURANCE, 
SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. 
EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY CASI COMPANY. 
LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS, 
INSURERS RECEIVE THE LARGEST BONUS EVER GIVEN, 


DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTICIPATING POLICIES, 


wo CHATWS VWPRPAUD. 


ALL KINDS OF NON-FORFEITING LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED. 
POLICIES INCONTESTABLE, 


LOANS MADE ON POLICIES, 





ALL POLICIES AFTER THREE YEARS NON-FORFEITABLE, 


The following are examples of the operation of the last dividend 


POLICIES ISSUED IN 1tsf2, ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO, 
Age at Issue. Amount Insured. Premium Paid. Added to Policy. Total am't of Policy. 


1 $10,000 $1,280 $5,572 $13,725 
OS 8.009 1,002 2,818 10,848 
A) 7,500 708 2,708 10,208 
ps 7,000 571 2.505 9.505 
This is an entirely new plan, originating with this Company, and gives insurer the largest 
return ever made by any Company in the same period | 


A. DUBOIS, Medical Examiner, at the office from 2 to 3 P. M. 
H. G. PIFFARD, Assistant Med. Examiner, at the office from 11 to 12 M. 


A Liberal Arrungement will be mide with Solicitors for 
new business brought to the oflice. 





. 


| 
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COLLEG E 


OF TIL 


Christan Brothers, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1865-66. 


Tims Litera \  alva and! , ie 
easy of a ‘ ‘ ‘ “ 1 
T t t i M va l t t ( 
tian Ss . 18 “ta 5 1 
sdemica llow r fa ‘ wW i i ‘ 
1 t unt wat ( § 
r a r ‘ 1 have 
n t b I r = ! la year 
t 0, and a ants wer aim f Va {fr ' 
ry wha ‘ tribute t , ' 
at " nN ‘ nitoir fect ‘ i 
radar i 
T? 1 a ta l it a 
y x 1 | ‘ , 
a \ il ‘ ! i “ i rea f the 
2 a ula 
i juent exa \ t 4 t 4 
I it bik ‘ sur a ta y 
i ‘ | 1 t Acad t irtm 
I t ate, it | t T n i al 
‘ 4 ita ry r it ik t 
I r ‘ which t is t sr I 
keeping, A .! aphy listor I I wd Corr rond 
Comp I ‘ k h Lect 3 ( i ul Law, 1 tical | « 
| I ‘ i i ’ 1 is In LA 
7 Vv " t ! J w 
" n 1 | t ) r L 4 
” t r \ f | ” t nt 3 : 
exalt n r t . Mca " 
graduzt P N 4 r 4 ” 
mora ir 
The ¢ r " ‘ a? f 
aterna y y ‘ t 
hay £ ‘ ul i 
over r t | 4 ? 
ey s 
. ‘ 
THERMS. 
Ent I e $8 00 
; 9 ) 
Wa 2) 00 
l } 8 00 
I Half Boarders...... 100 00 
I I) 60 00 
In t = ‘ 40 00 
Vacat t Inst 40 00 
M Dra ppa ( Natural Philosophy 
form extra cha 
N. B.—Pa emi-annua and invaria vulva 
No deduct 8 ibsetr except 7 ) tra s rad 1 
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THE GREAT R ADICAL NEW SP APER, 


FORNEY’S PRESS. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH TRAITORS! 


GET THE BEST AND CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


THE PRESS, 


A first-class Double-sheet Eight-page paper, containing Forty- 
eight columns, 

Published Every morning, Southwest corner of SEVENTII 
and CHESTNUT Streets, P hil: adelphia, 











TERMS. 
DAILY PRES Ss, 
$8.00 PER ANNUM. $4.00 FOR SIX MONTHS. 


$2.00 FOR THREE MONTHS. 


TRI-WEEKLY PRESS. 


$4.00 PER ANNUM. $2.00 FOR SIX MONTHS, 
$1.00 FOR THREE MONTHs. 


THE SUNDAY PRESS. 
$2.00 PER ANNUM. $1.00 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
THE WEEKLY PRESS. 
THE MOST VALUABLE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN 
THE WORLD. 


It contains items of interest to every one. 


Read the Terms. 


CE CM ov csc ctcciscntsrcnsens searacienevn $2.00 per annum. 
Pas kveneebe tedeédbnséucdeeseenenes 9.00 “ 
plas dt ial taeda pnielietagian nO 
Twenty Copies. ... alate 00 “ «é 


To the getter up of a lub of TEN or more Copies an extra copy will be 
cive ‘n. . 
All orders should be addressed to 


JSOHTIN W. FORNEY 
Editor and Proprietor, 
S. W. corner of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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, 
OF 


TFIARTEORYD, CONN. 


ASSETS OVER - - - - 
INCOM B tor the past year = - 


DIVIDEND January 1, 1867, 50 per Cent. 


EVERY POLICY ISSUED BY THE COMPANY IS NON-FORFEITING FOR THE 
FULL AMOUNT OF PREMIUM PAID IN EVEN DOLLARS, A LIB- 
ERALITY NOT SURPASSED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


THIS COMPANY HAS PAID IN LOSSES $108,150. 
A Dividend paid on every ful remium earned | 1 Company Nearly all ng 


I restrict 
removed as to residence, employmen’, and tray Th facts prove couclusively that persons 
about to insure should choose this Company 


DIRECTORS: 


EDSON FFESSENDEN, ' EPWARD GOODMAN JONATHAN B. BUNCE, 
JAMES B, HOSMER, JOHN H. GOODWIN JOHN C, PARSONS, 
BARZILLAI HUDSON, GEORGE W. MOORE, AARON C. GOODMAN 
ALBERT DAY, rHOMAS SMITH, PRAYTON HILLYER, 
GURDON TRUMBULL, NEWTON CAst THOMAS MARTIN, 
TERTIUS WADSWORTH, JAMES i’. FOSTER, LISA E, SAGI 


EDSON FESSENDEN, President JAMES F. BURNS, Secretary. 
A. W. BARROWS, M. D., Medical Examiner 


Parties desiring Agencies on Liberal Terms, apply at Home ¢ , or to any of the following 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Jobn E. Dewitt, 153 Broalway, New York J.T Allen & Co., 122 South 4thstreet, Phila 
H. A. Brewster, 519 7th at., Washington, D. ¢ M. V.B. Bull, 448 Broadway, Albany, N, ¥. 
W, H. Guild, 1°24 Washington st., Boston, M Ezekiel French, South Bend, Indiana, 

B. F. Breckinridge, Columbus, Ohio Samuel Roberts, Davenport, Iowa 

C. D. Lakey, 80 LaSalle +t., Chicago, I L, E. B. Winslow, “t. Louis, Mo. 

Walrath and Tuttle, Milwaukee, Wis I. G. Jones, Anoka, Minn. 
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MW YORK AND PUILADELPI. | 














The Camden and Amboy, and Philadelphia 


and Trenton Railroad Co.’s Lines, 
FROM PHILADELPHIA TO NEW YORK, 


AND WAY PLACES, 


FROM WALNUT STREET WHARF, 


LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, V1zZ. ° 
At6and8, A. 4,12, M., and 1, 2, 6, and 7.45, P. M. 
FROM KENSINGTON DEPOT, 


At 1.50 and 11.15, A. M., and 4.30 and 6.45, P. M 


Lines from New York fer Philadelphia. 


Leave from foot of Cortlandt st. at 12, M., and 4, P. M., via Jersey City and 
Camden. At7 and 10, A. M., 6, P. M., and 12 (night), via Jersey City and 
Kensington. 

From foot of Barclay st. at 6, A. M., and 2, P. M., via Amboy and Camden 

From Pier No. 1, North River, at 12, M., 4 and 8, P. M. (Freight and Pas- 


senger), Amboy and Camden. 


New York and Washington. 
Leave New York, foot of Cortlandt st., at 8.and 10, A. M., and 7.30, P. M 


and 12. night. 
Leave Washington at 7 and 10.45, A. M., and 5and 7.30, P. M 


WM. H. GATZMER. Pres't. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RATLROAD, 
STANDARD GAUGE and DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE, 
RUNNING 
From PIIILADELPIIIAto PITTSBURGIL 


_<- 


From NEW YORK to PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES, 
THIS IS IN ALL RESPECTS A FIRST-CLASS ROUTE. 
ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 

To Cleveland. Cincinnati, Chicago, Mansfield, Crestline, Fort Wayne, Steu- 

benville, W heeling, Newark, ( olumbus, Ctve., CUC , CIC. 

ONLY TWO CHIANGES OF CARS 
To Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, Cairo, Toledo, Milwaukee, Madison, 
Fulton, Rock Island, Davenport, lowa City, Dunleith, Quincy, Burlington, 


Fort des Moines, Prairie du Chien, etce., ete., ete 


All trains by this line leave New York from the foot of Liberty or the 
foot of Courtlandt street 
For through tickets apply at the 


OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, No. 1 ASTOK HOUSE. 
WM. H. HOLMES, 


General Passenger Agent. 


ENGRAVING. 


THAT A JUST EQUIVALENT FOR THEIR MONEY 


who do work 


PRACTICAL ARTISTS 


W 
A 
t 


PARIS AND LONDON STYLES 


DIPLOMAS FOR COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


w theory 


STAMPING IN COLORS EXECUTED IN THE BEST MANNER, 
JAMES McLEES, 
Practicat | AN 609 Broadway, N. ¥ 


A 











MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Life Insurance Company, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
[Orcanizep in 1845.] [Cuarter Perpetvat. | 


Having paid losses on deceased members amounting to $5,125,542 5» 

and declared in dividends to the living the sum of $6,002 839, with 
oy ‘ 

assets well secured amounting to over $I 2,000,000, has just declared 

its TWENTIETH annual dividend, being 50 per cent. 


It continues to issue all classes of Life Policies, at the lowest rates 
consistent with perfect security to the members. Its distinguishing features 
are economy in expenditure, and care in its management. 

It pays no stockholders for the use of capital, no bonuses or commissions 
to officers, and no immoderate compensation to agents. 

All its Directors attend its meetings, and serve on its committees. Its 
risks are carefully selected so as to secure sound lives, It is careful in adjusting 
losses, and prompt in payment. 

Its funds are invested with regard to security, never hazarding principal 
for interest ; hence it has never lost a dollar on its investments. After paying 
losses and expenses, and reserving the value of all outstanding policies, it has 
always made an annual dividend of return premiums to the members, and paid 
them when due 

It is a * Mutruat Benerrr” Company, having but one class of members, 
all life policies, both new and old, sharing equally in the annual division of 
surplus receiving a dividend on every premium paid. 

It endeavors, in brief, to act in all respects as a faithful trustee for the 
members Having for over twenty years pursued this course, it proposes to 
continue it in the future, and offers its ady antages to all who desire to insure in 
a Company so conducted. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, Presipent, 


EDWARD A. STRONG, Secrerary. BEN]. C. MILLER, Vice-Presivenr. 
ALEX. H. JOHNSON, Casuirr. AMZI DODD, Matuemarician. 
MepIcAL EXAMINERS. 
JOSEPH B. JACKSON, M.D. GABRIEL GRANT, M.D. 
EDGAR HOLDEN, M.D., F G. SNELLING, M.D. 
DIRECTORS. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, RANDALL H. GREENE, EDWARD A. STRONG, 
HENRY McFARLAN, I. H. FROTHINGHAM, JOSIAH O. LOW, 
CHARLES S. MACKNET, JOHN R. WEEKS, JOSEPH A. HALSEY, 
A, S. SNELLING, NEHEMIAH PERRY, BEN]. C. MILLER, 





New-York Office, No. 137 Broadway. 
SAMUEL H. LLOYD, Acewrt. 


Hours for Medical Examination at Office, daily, from 11 a.m. till half-past 2 rm 
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No. XXIX. 


JUNE, 1867. 


Arr. I.—1. Sanchuniathonis Historiarum Pheniciee libros novem, 
Greece versos a@ Puttone Bysiso, edidit Latinaque versione 
donay it F’, W AGENFELD, ( The Nine Book Ss of Sane honiatho’s 
HTistory of Pheenicia, translated into Greek by Putvo-Bisuivs : 
revised and accompanied with a Latin version by F. Wagen- 
feld.) Breme. 

9. Geschichte der Karthager, nach den Quellen bearbeitet. ( History 
of the Carthaginians, from the Original Authorities.) Von 
Dre. W. Borricuer. Svo. Berlin, 

3. Scripture Linqueque Phenicie Monumenta quotquot supersunt 
edita et edita ad autographorum optimorumque Exemplarum 
jfidem, edidit, additisque de Scriptura et Lingua Phanicum 
Commentariis illustrasit. (Monuments of the Literature and 
L inquage of Phaenicixw &e., with Commentaries. ) GUIL. 
Gesenius. 4to. Lipsie, 

4, Re fli ctions sur juelque s Monumens Phéniciens et sur les Alpha- 
be ts quien resulte nt, Mémoires de Academie des Inscrip- 
tions. Par M. Barturremy. Tom. xxx. p. 405. Paris, 

5. Religion der Karthager. (Religion of the Carthaginians.) 
Von Dr. F. Munter. 4to. Copenhagen: 1821. 


Tue fate of nations affords the most instructive commen- 
tary on human pride and ambition. What is better ealcu- 
lated to subdue the heart than the reflection that of all the 
States of antiquity which once exulted so much in their 
greatness and glory not one survives? All have passed 
away—many of them without leaving a vestige of their 
works to attest that they ever existed ; so that all we know 
of their story we learn from their enemies ; sometimes from 
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those whom they had subdued and sometimes from those 
who had subdued them. 

It is needless for us to point out the many lessons of 
humanity which these facts teach; yet no study is more 
neglected. The large majority even of those who consider 
themselves enlightened affect to sneer at a that is 
ancient as something pedantic, dull, and profitless. Nay, how 
many of those who call themselves statesmen me $e the 
trouble to avail themselves of the experience of the most 
enlightened nations of the past? Hence it is that there is 
so much national arrogance and selfishness at the present 
day ; such a disposition to magnify our own efforts and to 
depreciate those of others, or ignore them altogether. 

In studying the*great nations of antiquity we learn to 
treat even our enemies with moderation and humanity ; not, 
indeed, because the ancients always exhibited those feelings 
themselves, but because their history shows us how absurdly 
they ac ted when they did otherwise—as absurdly as the 
individual who oppresses his neighbor to-day, exulting in his 
power to do so, only to be oppressed himself to-morrow 
with still greater severity. 

Another useful lesson we may learn from nations which 
no longer survive is that it was not those that possessed 
the largest territories that proved the greatest states, but 
generally the reverse ; we find that even in those instances 
in which great nations possessed extensive territories their 
greatness was of comparatively brief duration. It is admitted 
by all that while Athens under Pericles was one of the 
smallest states in the world, it was at the same time one of 
the greatest ; indeed, there was no state equal to it in the 
commanding influence which it exercised on the destinies of 
mankind. Subsequently, when Alexander was everywhere 
recognized as the conqueror of the world, his empire was_ not 
so truly great or illustrious as had been that small republic, 
and whatever greatness it did possess did not long survive 
himself. 

But even Athens does not afford a more striking proof 
that a large territory is not essential to national greatness 
than the small state known to the world as Phenicia 
In modern times the Republic of Venice, the Dutch Repub- 
lic, Portugal, and Great Britain—all small in territorial 
extent—have each accomplished great and brilliant results ; 


but not one of them has won so much renown as Phoenicia: 


bay, it may be doubted whether there is one to which the 
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world owes so much. Let those who would deny this 
remember what were the circumstances under which that 
small community became the greatest commercial nation of 
all antiquity and established colonies in every part of the 
world that was then known. 

Had they been a warlike people, like the Persians or the 
Romans, their success in these respects would have been 
intelligible enough. But they acquired nothing by brute 
force; they made no war on any nation, at home or abroad, 
except in self-defence.* They were not wanting in physical 
strength or courage, but they used both for other purposes 
than subjugating or destroying their fellow-men. By this we 
do not mean, however, that their conduct was always exem- 
plary. It may be that they commenced their maritime career 
as pirates ; that they first plundered those with whom they 
afterwards carried on a peaceful traffic; although there is no 
evidence whatever of the fact. If they were robbers in their 
origin, so were the ancient Romans; so were both the Nor- 
mans and the Saxons. 

But, unlike all these, the Phcenicians depended on the 
arts of peace for attaining greatness; they relied more on 
the powers of the mind than on those of the body. This 
honorable distinction has been so universally awarde d to them 
that their descendants have claimed for them the invention of 
letters—a claim which the most learned investigators of dif- 
ferent countries regard as well founded. This we shall see 
as we proceed. For the present it is sufficient to remark 
that on none but a highly intellectual people could such an 
honor have been conferred even by mistake. That they Bova 
sessed this character is beyond dispute; the fact is readily 
admicted by the Persians, Greeks, and Romans, in turn, each 
of whom took advantage of their peaceful habits in order to 
plunder them of the fruits of their intelligence, skill, aud 
tndustry. 

In sacred as well as in profane history the Pheenicians have 
It is true that Herodotus gives a somewhat different account on the 
authority of “the learned among the Persians;” but, according to the 
statement of the Father of History, the piracy of the Phoenicians consisted 
mainly in carrying off pretty women wherever they found them. Thus it 
is that he finds them guilty of having produced the Trojan war. He thinks 


they would have excited the Persians to war in a similar manner, were it 
not that the latter were a litt! le more philosophic than the Greeks in regard to 


women. “ Ten,’ ” he says, “to carry off women by violence the Persians 
think is the act of wicked men ; but to trouble one’s self about avengin em 
arhe nsgorar ied ov is the act f foolish ones S and to pay no regard t them 
when carried off, of wise men ; tor that it is clear that if they had n " 


silling, they coul i not have been carried off.” — JZerod., lib. i, 5. 
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this proud distinction. Ezekiel, Isaiah, and Joshua, as well as 
the poets and historians of Persia, Greece, and Rome, speak of 
Tyre and Sidon as superior in the arts of peace to all other 
cities of their time; and who is so indifferent to the history 
of his race as not to feel an interest in the destiny of a peo- 
ple who are thus renowned in the most ancient records 
extant? We do not believe that there are many of our 
readers who can be charged with indifferenee of this kind, 
aud henee it is that we have resolved to devote this paper 
io the story of Pheenicia. In doing so, however, we pre- 
tend to no new revelation; all the assurance we ean give is 
that we have spared no pains or labor in collecting facts eal- 
culated to shed light on the character of Phoenicia as a 
nation ; but to this we may add that we think that those 
who will have the patience to accompany us in our discus- 
sion will find that we have not been entirely unsuccessful 
in our efforts. 

In looking at the extent of Pheenicia on the map it seems 
impossible to believe, at first view, that the inhabitants of so 
smatla territory could have exercised so powerful an influence 
on the world as the Phoenicians have done. The narrow strip 
of land at the eastern extremity of the Mediterranean known 
as ancient Phoenicia appears no larger in a map of the 
Empire of Alexander than a county in the State of New 
York appears in anordinary map of the United States. This 
will be easily understood when it is borne in mind that the 
whole length of the state from north to south, at the 
pe riod of its greatest prosperity, was but one hundred and 
twenty miles, while it was less ‘than twe nty miles in breadth. 
Thus it requires little calculation to see that the State of 
New York alone is large enough to furnish territory for 
nearly a score of such kingdoms, 

So ear! y as the time of David the Pheenicians were a hi thly 
cultivated be ople. When Solomon built his famous te mple 
he depe ‘nded chiefly on the Phoenician artists for adorning 
it. There is, indeed, little doubt among arche ologists that 
it was the Phoenicians who did all the fine work. Nor were 
they thus celebrated for their superior skill only among 
their immediate neighbors; they were similarly disting- 
uished throughout the world. We find that whenever the 
earlier Greek writers wished to bestow high praise on any 

ianufactured article or work of art, they styled it ‘Tyrian 
ol Sidon an—T y re and Sidon bel ‘lng the c hief Cc itie Ss of Pha- 
iciae Even in the time of Homer this pre-eminence on the 
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part of the Phoenicians "was universally recognized. In sev- 
eral instances the poet gives expression to the general feel- 
ing. Thus, for example, in speaking of the silver bowl 
which Achilles proposed as a prize in the games at tlie 
funeral of Patroclus, in order to convey the highest idea ot 
its beauty and elegance, he tells us that “ Sidonian artists 
wrought it and Phoenicians brought it over in their ships.’’* 
One of the finest descriptions in the whole Iliad is that of the 
shield of Achilles,+ which was also of Phoenician workman- 
ship. The simple fact that the author of such a description 
entertained so high an opinion of Pheenician art is evidence 
that it was of a superior order, for it is impossible to doubt 
that Homer was a competent judge, and he had no motive 
for exaggerating its merit. The views of the historians on 
the saine subject show that he merely embodied the general 
sentiment; and we find the same superiority everywhere 
acknowledged in the writings of the Hebrew prophets, who, 
when denouncing the Tyrians and Sidonians most strongly 
for their vices, never deny them that pre-eminence in 
the arts and sciences which affords the most conelusive 
proof of a high eivilization. But before proceeding any fur- 
ther in this direction, let us take a brief glance at the history 
of Phoenicia, and endeavor to form an opinion of the cir- 
cumstanees under wiich so high a ceivilization was at- 
tained, 

Who the Pheeniciaus really were has never been satisfac- 
torily explained; but the prevailing opinion among ethnelo- 
gists at the present day is that they were Canaanites. It 
appears that their own account was that they were the 
descendants of Ishmael, and that having been overpowered by 
the more numerous descendants of Isaac and driven into 
the narrow tract of country now known as Phornicia, they 
were obliged to depend ms Linly en the sea for their support. 
Many investigators accept this theory because it accounts so 
well for the early knowledge whieh ‘the Phoenicians had o 
maritime affairs. Their Canaanitish descent is objected to by 
those who have not devoted sufficient attention to ethnology, 
on the ground that Canaan, being one of the sons of Ham, 
his descendants should be negroes ; Whereas nothing relat- 
ing to them is better known than that the *y belonged to the 
noblest race of mankind. This, indeed, would be sufti- 
ciently clear from the fact of their being the progenitors of 


* Il., 743. t Il., xiii. 478. 
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the Greeks. Whether they were or not, the latter almost 
universally regarded them as such ; which, it is almost need- 
less to say, would not have been the case had they been 
negroes, for none had a stronger antipathy to the black race 
than the countrymen of Homer and Herodotus. Further 
than to make a passing remark of this kind, we cannot regard 
the objection alluded to as requiring any refutation; none 
but the most credulous would bestow a moment’s thought 
upon it, since if might be as reasonably alleged that the 
Jews of the time of Herod were negroes. 

In the second century, Philo-Biblius,'a learned orientalist, 
translated into Greek, from the original Pheenician, the 
Antiquities of Sanchoniathon; but, with the exception of some 
fragments, the work was lost in the dark ages. Because 
ihe original disappeared altogether, the majority of modern 
scholars have long regarded those “ Antiquities ” as altogether 
spurious, their theory being that the work was forged by 
Philo-Biblius. There has always been a small number» 
the most learned orientalists and most judicious critics who, 
however, have never doubted the authenticity of the trans- 
lation of Philo-Biblius. Thus did the matter stand until 
1825, when an eminent linguist announeed to the world 
that he had found the whole manuscript of Philo’s transla- 
tion.* After having been duly examined by a committee of 
learned men from several of the German universities, the 
manuseript was translated into Latin and copiously anno- 
tated by F. Wagenfeld, Director of the Lyceum of Hanover ; 
and Dr. G. F. Grotefend, another German savant, wrote 
an elaborate and valuable preface to it. 

[It might be thought that the efforts and assurances 
of such men would command respect; so they did, in- 
deed, but only among very few; the majority of the 
learned world ridiculed or abused Wagenfeld and Grotefend, 
according as their humor led them. Because there was 
no other Phoenican book known to be in existence, either in 
the form of a translation or in the original, nothing could 
convince them that this was genuine. It was in vain they 
were reminded by the minority that if there wes no other 
Phoenician book, there were many Phoenician inscriptions, 
both on coins and on monuments; and that all the eminent 
writers of antiquity who pretend to give any account of the 
Pheenicians, give them the credit of having cultivated not only 


© It was found in an obscure monastery in Portugal. 
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literature and the arts, but also the most important of the 
sciences. As a specimen of the treatment which the editors 
and translators received even from respectable critics, we 
will extract a sentence or two from an article on the subject 
in volume xx. of the Foreign Q arterly Review. “Our 
readers will recollect,’ says the reviewer, “that in our 
37th number we noticed, with severest censure, an absurd 
farrago of ignorant puerilities pat forth by one Fredrick 
Wagenfeld, of Bremen, who was, ‘like Cerberus, three gen- 
tlemen at onee,’ and brought forth his authentie volume 
without any authentication save the auspicious omen of a 
hundred aliases of name, place, &c.” (p. 97.) The critic 
gives usa full page of this kind, without making any attempt 
at legitimate criticism; yet he did no worse than many 
others have done. Nowhere was the translator assailed 
with more bitterness than in his own country ; the French 
critics were, indeed, more courteous, but not less skeptical 
or condemnatory, than others. Yet it is the general opin- 
ion at the present day among the most learned investigators 
that the manuscript translated by Wagenfeld was the genuine 
ve rsion mi ade by P hilo-Biblius, i In the second century, trom 
the original Pheenician. The scholar who contributed most 
to vindicate Wagenfeld was the Chevalier Bunsen. After 
a careful comparison of the new Latin translation with the 
Greek manuscript of Philo and with various specimens of 
the Phenician language found on monuments and coins, 
that eminent Egyptologist announced his entire faith in the 
new work.* This attracted to it the attention of other 
eminent scholars ; and the result was that many of those who 
had first denounced the whole performance as spurious 
retracted their former statements, alleging that their mistake 
arose from certain obscure and badly rendered passages in 
the Latin version. 





In commenting on the subject in the Nouwrelle Biographie Générale, 
M. Ernest Renan alludes to the above facts as follows: 


‘ Accueillie d’abord avec confiance, puis rejetce avec mépris, Y Hist irre 
phénicienne de Sanchoniathon a repris de nos jours une subite faveur. 
M. Move rs, qui d’abord l’avait releguée au rang des compositions apocry- 
phées, s’est ensuite converti a l’opinion de ceux qui croient devoir la 
prendre fort au sérieux. Plus récemment, M. Evald et M. Bunsen ont 
essayé de montrer la grande valeur et l’origine purement phénicienne de 
l’ouvrage traduit par Philon. On peut dire que cette opinion est aujourd’- 
hui l’opinion dominante en Allemagne 

‘M. Evald et M. Bunsen me paraissent avoir sv fisamment démontré que 
les fragments qui nous sont parvenus de l’ouvrage traduit par Philon de 
Byblos, renferment plusieurs cosmogonies de P ot nances assez diverses, 
quoique toutes réunies par d’¢évidentes analogies.”—Vol. xliii, p. 265 
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3ut no sooner are the learned satisfied that the works trans- 
lated by Philo-Bibtius were really Phoenician than another 
difficulty arises. M. Movers, an eminent orientalist, who 
had made a particular study of the Phoenician, declares that 
Sanchoniathon is not a proper name at all; that when re- 
duce! to its Phoenician form (San-Chon-Jath) it means the 
Whole Law of Chon, which consisted of the sacerdotal canons 
as they were taught in all the cities of Phoenicia. This ren- 
dering was generally accepted; and from this view of the 
case it followed that the supposed author, Sanchoniathon, was 
a myth. Philo-Biblius is again arraigned; this time he is 
accused in turn of ignorance and misrepresentation.* But his 
traducers are informed that in the Phoenician, as well as in 
other languages, one term may be used to express very dif- 
ferent ideas; indeed, the Chevalier Bunsen proved to the 
satisfaction of all who had sufficiently studied the Phoenician 
that Sanchoniathon meant collector, as well as the Whole Law 
of Chon. Tt was then remembered that a similar mistake 
had been made in regard to the Vedas. Vyasa, whieh in 
Sanscrit means collector, was first regarded as the proper 
name of the author of those works ; and it was also remem- 
bered that the word Homer ( O7p0s) means collector in 
Greek. None could deny, at this time, that the Vedas were 
genuine Sanscrit works. Still less could it be denied that the 
Lliad and the Odyssey were genuine Greek works; and this 
genuineness was not rendered the less indisputable by the 
fuct that Vyasa and Homer, considered as individual authors, 
may be myths. 

[t is true that the works translated by Philo-Biblius, 
which, for brevity’s sake, we will continue to speak of 
as those of Sanchoniathon, are not worthy of comparisor, 

M. Renan agrees with most of the enlightened scholars of the present 
day in regarding Philo as incapable of the conduct attributed to him: 

“ Tout ce que nous savons du caractére de Philon repousse l'hypothése 
d’une supercherie. Grammairien habile et bibliophile ¢rudit, Herennius 
Philon n'est pas de la famille des faussaires. Son caractére, autant qu’on 
peut en juger par ses propres écrits, fut celui d’un polygraphe conscien- 
cicuX. 

After discussing the subject at further length, the same savant arrives 
at the following conclusion: 

“ Si Sanchoniathon ¢tait, comme on le suppose, une invention de Philon, 
Vantiquité ne leit connu que par Philon et ne lui attribuerait point d’autres 
ouvrages que ceux de Philon. Or il n’en est point ainsi. Suidas, au mot 
Ss 


an f 
dailleurs que Vhistoire phénicienne a été traduite du phénicien; une foule 
de jeux de mots et d’étymologies n’ont de sens qu’en se reportant a un 


tte ingue. 


iY Y¥@OVLALY WY, nomme trois ouvrages. Des preuves directes établissent 


Originde ¢ "it cn Ce 
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as literary performances, either with the Vedas or the 
Homeric poems, although they contain many passages of 
high merit. But it is not for their beauty they are valued, 
but for the light they shed on the early civ ilization of Phoe- 
nicia. According to the best authorities, from Eusebius to 
Bunsen, the work was compiled from materials communi- 
cated by a priest named Hierombalus ; and the compiler is 
said to have been assisted by the registers of the principal 
Phoenician cities. This may account for the fact that it is 
partly a history and partly a cosmogony; it is not at all 
unlikely that a large portion of it, if not the whole, was re- 
garded as sacred by the Phoenicians, for it commences with an 
acccount of the creation of the first man and woman. The 
historian proceeds to say that in process of time giants were 
born who settled in the mountains of Phoenicia, to which 
they gave their own names of Libanus, Berothis, and Anti- 
libanus. The cosmogony of Sanchoniathon is now almost 
universally ranked as next in antiquity to that of Moses; 
the former is, however, entirely different from the latter. 

According to Sanchoniathon, chaos and a spirit were the 
origin of all things. We are told that the spirit fell in love 
with its own principles, and that all things, animate and 
inanimate, were produced by this action. Nothing is said 
about an intelligent Creator in this cosmogony ; no mention is 
made of a universal God, from which it is inferred that the 
early Phoenicians were atheists. It is true that Sancho- 
niathon speaks of the gods on several occasions, but they 
are always represented as having had a beginning and as 
having come into existence from some necessity of nature. 
Indeed, most of his gods are men who had rendered them- 
selves illustrious by their actions. From this it is argued 
by a certain class of archzologists that the Phoenicians could 
not have been the descendants of the Canaanites, who, what- 
ever were their faults, were worshippers of the true God; 
but so many nations have changed their religion, either yol- 
untarily or under compulsion, that this argument cannot be 
accepted. It would be as logical to assert that because the 
Mexicans of the present day are Christians they cannot be 
regarded as the descendants of those Mexicans who sacri- 
ficed each other to their bloodthirsty divinities. 

What we learn from the Greeks and Persians on the sub- 
ject is that the Phoenicians were first believers in one God; that 
afterwards they permitted themselves to be so much influenced 
by their new neighbors that they combined with the worship 
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of Jehovah that of beings known among the ancients as natural 
gods—such as the sun, moon, stars, &e. The transition from 
worshipping the great luminaries and the elements, in pro- 
portion as they were useful, to the worship of men who had 
proved themselves benefactors of their race, was natural 
enough. To these they decreed divine honors, dedicated 
temples, &e. Several gods of this class are spoken of by 
Sanchoniathon, but the principal are Chrysor and Elioun. 
The former was the first mortal whom they deified, but the 
latter they styled the most high (vfoeoos), and they 
regarded his wife, Berouth, as second only to himself in 
divine attributes and power. But when we come to examine 
what divine acts had been done by those pretended divinities, 
we find that they were the founders of the Pheenician 
nation. 

That all this was wrong need hardly be remarked, but 
before we infer from it that the Phoenicians were an ignor- 
ant, barbarous people, incapable of sound reasoning, let us 
bear in mind that the Greeks and Romans, as well as the 
Persians, worshipped similar gods and goddesses at the period 
of their highest civilization, while producing those immortal 
works which have been regarded as models of excellence for 
thousands of years, and which the most highly-cultivated 
and nobly-gifted at the present day cannot pretend to equal, 
much less to surpass. 

But before we say any more onthis subject, let us 
give a brief specimen or two of the work which has 
excited more bitter controversy than Macpherson’s Ossian, 
or auy other work recently found, and for which a high 
antiquity has been claimed. Passing over the part of San- 
choniathon, which seems more like a series of fables than a 
faithful narrative of events that really took place, we come 
to that in which the colonizing expeditions of the Pheeni- 
cians are recorded. No student of ancient history of the 
present day would venture to deny that that adventurous 
people extended their commerce to India; it is generally 
deemed probable, if not certain, that they established fac- 
tories near the present sites of Madras and Bombay. Be 
this as it may, we have an account in Sanchoniathon of an 
expedition to the Island of Rachius, which is believed to 
mean the Island of Ceylon. The arrival of the Tyrians, the 
manner in which they were received by the inhabitants and 
their king, and the general characteristics of the country, 
are described as follows 
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“ Their landing-place was a low shore covered with high trees. After 
a night of storm and danger they found a good anchorage. The interior 
of the country contained many populous villages, whose inhabitants 
came to visit them, and led them to the chief or governor; he enter 
tained them sumptuously for seven days, while a messenger was sent to 
the king to apprise him of their arrival. On the messenger’s return, the 
governor conducted his guests to the king, who lived in the populous 
city of Row hapatta, in the interior of the island. 

“They set out with a large force of spearmen in front, to do them 
honor and keep off the numerous elephants that greatly alarmed the 
llers. The Tyrians marched next, then the villagers bearing pres- 
and the governor brought up the rear, mounted on an elephant and 
surrounded by his body-guard. On their journey they came to a river 
where there were many crocodiles that devoured some of the party. 

“Tn three days they saw Rochapatta, surrounded by high mountains, 
As they approached it they were met by a multitude of people, some on 
elephants, some on asses, many in litters and palankeens (p. 675), but th 
majority on toot. They were presented in due form to King Rachius, 
ffered their gifts; horses, P irple cloths, and seats (Sitzen) of cedar. 
<ing’s presents in return consisted of pearls, gold, two thousand ele- 
ants’ teeth, and much cinnamon. Ie entertained trem thirty days— 
ten in the chase. 

“This island is surrounded by the sea, but on the northwest faces other 
land. It is six days’ journey in breadth, and twelve in length; fruitful 


ited. The sea suppli s stores of fish “ the woods are full of 
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and well inhab 
animals; the cinnamon-tree plentiful; the elephants larger than else- 
where. Gold and precious stones are found in th* rivers, pearls on the 
coast. It is governed by four kings, all tributaries, however, to one 
the Great King—who receives cinnamon, elephants, pearls, and gold from 
them in tribute. The southern king rules the land of elephants ; the see- 
ond king rules the west, or cinnamon country, where the Tyrians landed ; 
the thire the north or pearl distri %: the fourth, the east, or jewel tract. 
The y are ali brothers of the Great King. 

“The latter possesses one thousand black elephants, and five of a 
lighter color, which are rare hera, and found nowhere else. When one 
of these last is found, he is taken to the king at Rochapatta, and the dis- 
coverer is considered fortunate. 

“The crocodiles are caught in pits or traps, or slain by arrows; but 
they are notthe only pests of the island, for the winged insects (Fliegen) 
are so numerous and blood-thirsty that the royal messengers, in their 
journey through the woods, are often killed by them. 

‘These particulars were on their return engraved by Joram on a pil- 
lar in the court of the temple of Melikertes. This was overthrown by 
an earthquake (ev re wépver ceious tT nc), but remains, and the inscrip 

till legible.” 


tion 1s stil legit 





— IZ 


Because there are some remarks in this account which 
are not true of the island at the present day, certain critics 
do not hesitate to condemn the whole as spurious.* For a 


There is abundant testimony in all the principal languages of the 
world that the Pheenicians had settlements in India: 

«“ Lorsque le commerce des phéniciens, dont la marche est clairement 
symbolis¢e par les exploits de Hercule Tyrien,” says M. Le Bas, “ eut pris 
la route de |’Inde, il leur fallut des colonies de ce cété, et ils se firent céder 
par les juifs deux ports sur la mer Rouge. Plus tard ils en ¢tablirent sur 
les rivages de l’océan Indien et dans le golfe Persique, oi 1|’on retrouvait, 
dans les iles de Bahréin, les noms d’Araduset de Tyr, ou Tyros.”—Précis 
ad ITistoire Ancienne, P- 150, 
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similar reason it is asserted that Sanchoniathon could not 
have spoken as he does of the Greeks in the following 
passage 4 

** But the Greeks, beyond all nations ‘he most polished and mentally 
‘fined, at first, in truth, assumed several of these correct details as 
heir own: till, wishing to charm ears and intellects by the graces of 
ible, they subsequently exaggerated them beyond measure by novel and 
multifarious additions and an accession of ornaments. Ilence Ilesiod 
and the cyclic poets, turning everything into fable, claimed for Greece the 
wars, &c., of Giants and Titans, overwhelming the truth itself everywhere 
by their boastings. Our ears, accustomed from infancy to their fictions 
and preoceupied by notions existing through many centuries, once imbued 
with the falsehood, retain, as I have already said, what from that time 
gathers strength and fortifies itself in the mind; so that to ex pel it be- 
comes extremely difficult, and fact itself of no avail, while spurious and 


cated narratives obtain its place and estimation.” 


t 
f 


fa} 


There is nothing n this that is incousistent with its hay- 
ing been written by a Pheenician of the time in which San- 
choniathon is said to have lived, seeing that all historians 
agree in admitting that there was a close intercourse between 
the Phoenicians and the Greeks for many centuries ; it is by 
no means necessary to our purpose, however, to prove that 
Sanchoniathon is the real author of the remarks just quoted. 
Had no such work as that translated by Philo-Biblius ever 
been written there would still have been abundant evidence 
of the high civilization of the Phoenicians. Before we take 
leave of Sanchoniathon, however, we will extract another 
passage or two from the works that bear his name. We 
wish to show those of our readers who may not have 
devoted avy attention to the subject that there is poetry as 
well as prose in Sanchoniathon; but our limited space 
requires that we seleet what is brief rather than what is 
beautiful. For the same reason we have to omit explan- 
atory remarks which would assist the reader in appreciating 
the beauty of the quotation ; but did we pursue a different 
course we should fill our whole article with observations on 
Sanchoniathon alone. It must suffice, therefore, to snatch a 
fragment here and there from the volume before us, allowing 
the author to speak for himself. The following lamentation 
for a brother who has been slain by a rival in love is imbued 
with true pathos : 

“The wood rings with the voice of him who bewails the fate of his 
brother. The heights of the mountains hear the wailing, and the rocks 
re-echo it. brother, arise, this is not the time for slumber; let us go, 
that we may comfort our mother. But he neither hears me calling nor 
beholds my tears. A youth came to me, siying, ‘Thy brother has been 


devoured by wild beasts on the mountains;’ but, hastening hither, I find 
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on thy face a wound inflicted by a sword; and well I know him who slew 


thee. It is thou, Caranus, that nast killed him with the sword; but me 
shalt thou find armed!” 

Elsewhere we have a beautiful episode in which two 
brothers—Melitherbes and Isroas—differ about a maiden 
whom the latter had taken prisoner. Demaroon, the father 
of the young men, allowed the captive lady to choose the 
one she preferred, and her choice was not her captor, who, 
it seems, had a hideous courtenance, but his brother, who 
was handsome and prepossessing. The rejected suitor be- 
came enraged and declared war against his rival. The lat- 
ter, instead of assailing him with deadly weapons, tried to 
soften his resentment with poetry, of which the following 
fragment may serve_as a specimen : 


“Tlawk may slay hawk, and the falling cedar of the mountain 
smite her sister to the ground. Wherefore art thou desireus of strife? 
Wherefore encampest thou against thy brother?) Thou knowest me as 
& warrior, yet will I not engage against thee in battle. Are we not two 


streams, O brother, poured out from the same. source ? Wh refore 
then, seekest thou, O Isroas! war and battle against me?” 


We take a somewhat similar passage from the Book of 
Sons, embraced in thesame work—a portion of that in which 
Jalmachanes mourns for his banishment: 


** Ammisus drove me forth; my servants mocked me. But my ser- 
vants would I scourge, and slay even Ammisus. Once I sat on Tyrian 
purple, and my garment was of the silk of Babylon; now is the rock 
my house, and my garment is the desert. But think ye that I shudder 
when darkness sinks afar, and the storm rushes throug! 








(x yeTaL Td )as a roaring beast? or that I shrink from the light 
of moonshine on the mounts ains, or from the yellow gleams | 
7 TEA 7 tov) that dart forth from every cloud? Is the lion 


heartless in the darkness of his lair, or have ye seen the boar in dism Ly ¢ 
rhe wild boar wanders fearless through the mountain cliffs, and the roar- 


ng of the lion makes every foe to q inke !” 


This is much in the spirit of the Book of Job, which is 
also believed by critics like Adelung and Benson to be the 
work of a Phanician. But we must give one extract more 
from Sanchoniathon—a fragment of the Song of Sidon. This 
is compared by Dr. Grotefend with the lament of Ezekiel over 
Tyre : in order to afford the reader an opportunity of judging 
for himself’ he places the two passages side by side; and we 
will do the same. The Song of Sidon is as follows: 

“1. [ath the sea rolled thee es a pearl to the shore? or hast thou 
descended from heaven as a shooting star? 

The earth shines in thy lustre, and thy beauty is reflected from 
the waves of the sea. When thou, O queen of the waters! 


lookest 
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round upon thy ships, thou rejoicest as a fortunate mother at the sight 
of her children, 
“3, But lift up thine eyes afar. Tears shall roll down thy cheeks to 
water the land; and the sea shall resound with the voice of thy wailing. 
“4. For thy ships are broken to pieces in Tartessus, and the best of 


” 


thy sons are laid on a foreign shore, a prey to the vulture and the fishes! 


The verses quoted by the Doctor from Ezekiel (chap. 
xxvii.) are the following : 

8, 4. O Tyrus, thou hastsaid, I am of perfect beauty. Thy borders 
are in the midst of the seas, thy builders have perfected thy beauty. 

“9,10. The ancients of Gebal and the wise men thereof were in thee 
thy caulkers: all the ships of the seas, with their mariners, were in thee to 
occupy thy merchandise. They of Persia, and of Lud, and of Phut 
were in thine army, thy men of war: they hanged the shield and helmet 
in thee; they set fourth thy comeliness, 

“26. Thy rowers have brought thee into great waters: the east wind 
hath broken thee in the midst of the seas. 

“27. Thy riches, and thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners, and 
thy pilots, thy caulkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, and all 
thy men of war, that are in thee, and in all thy company which is in the 
midst of thee, shall fall into the midst of the seas in the day of thy ruin.” 


“ec 


No doubt the Prophet of Israel is more truthful than 
Sanchoniathon, for the latter makes no pretension to divine 
inspiration ; but in our opinion there is more poetry in the 
Song of Sidon than inthe Lament over Tyre. The second 
verse of the former is in the true spirit of the Oriental muse. 
Even the Persian poets have nothing finer. Those who 
deny the authenticity of Sanchoniathon must needs criti- 
cize it, however; but it suffers little at their hands. This 
will be sufficiently understood from the fact that one of 
their most formidable criticisms is that which declares some of 
the imagery of the song as ‘erroneous and impossible,” on the 
ground that it was the oyster, and not the pear/, which rolled to 
the shore. The poet should have stated it thus, and what an 
improvement it weuld have been! That is, if he had said, 
“Hath the sea rolled thee as an oyster to the shore ?” 

According to the same erities the poet dared not to have 
predicted such a fate for Siden in the presence of her king ; 
he would infallibly have been imprisoned, we are informed, 
most probably put io death. True, the Prophet of Israel 
denounces the fall of Tyre, and does not seem to have any 
fear of prison or death, although one is a Phoenician city 
as well as the other. Tyre had its king as well as Sidon. 
But we are told that Ezekiel spoke thus boldly because he 
Was inspired ; Sanchoniathon did not speak as he is repre- 
sented, because he was not inspired! But are none tear- 
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less in the expression of their opinions but those who are 
inspired by the Holy Ghost? Have not some modern 
poets spoken quite as boldly, even in the presence of their 
king, as the author of the Song of Sidon? Nay, have 
they not done so at the risk of being put to death, not to 
mention imprisonment or banishment ? 

We do not notice these criticisms, however, because 
they possess any force; we refer to them only as speci- 
mens of the sort of logic made use of for the purpose 
of proving that there never existed in the Phonician 
language any such works as those attributed to San- 
choniathon ; that the manuscript of Philo-Biblius was an 
Imposture ; that Grotefend and Wagenfeld, and the several 
learned Germans who aided them in their labors, were un- 
principled characters, &e., &c. But assuming all this to be 
true, what would it show against the Phanicians? Would 
their renown throughout the civilized world be a whit less 
great than it is? 

Does not even Ezekiel, while denouncing Tyre, bear 
the most emphatic testimony to its greatuess? Nowhere 
does Sanchoniathon praise the Phoenicians more highly ; 
if the words of the Hebrew Prophet are carefully examined 
it will be found that he fully justifies the highest claims 
for Phaenician civilization. If great skill had not been 
attained in architecture it would not have been correct 
to say, ** thy builders have perfected thy beauty.” A simi- 
lar remark will apply to the expression, “the ancients of 
Gebal, and the wise men thereot,”’ which shows that not 
only did the Tyriaus give employment to their own learned 
men, but alse to those of foreign countries. And we learn 
from the same passage that even the Persians, who, at 
the time, made the nearest approach to the Phanicians 
the nee lves, were employed in the Phoenician army.* 

wven so early as the time of Moses, Sidon had become a 
eae city ; the great lawgiver takes occasion to inform us 
that it had been built by Sidon, the eldest son of Canaan. 
On the other hand, there is nothing in the whole Pentateuch 
from which we could iuater that there was any city in Ligypt 
of greater splendor. Then, again, we have the testimony of 
Joshua, who tells us (chap. ii. $) that Sidon had become 


ill higher, if possibl the glory which Isaiah awards t » the same 
city: “ Who,” he asks, ‘ h a th taken this counsel against yrs, crown- 
ing sity, whose merchants are princes, Whose trattickers are the honorable of 


the earth.”—Isaiah xxiii, 8. 
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rich and powerful before the Israelites took possession of the 
land of Canaan. Some idea may be formed of the antiquity 
: Sidonian civilization from the fact that Sidon had begun 

decline in the time of Solomon, for Tyre had now at- 
rete the ascendency. Thus we see that the Song of Sidon 
in Sanchoniathon is more ancient than the lamentation of 
Ezekiel over Tyre. We have evidence of this in many 
forms : thus, for ex: umple, we learn from many sources that 
Sidon was subject to Tyre in 1015 B. C., when Solomon 
induced Hiram, the Tyrian king, to order the Sidonians to 
procure from Libanus the wood which he wanted for the 
temple of Jerusalem. This supremacy was maintained by 
Tyre for at least three centuries, for it was not until 720 
B. C. that the Sidonians threw off the Tyrian yoke. Once 
more Sidon was free ; but although there is many a brilliant 
event in her subsequent history, she never recovered her 
ancient power and prestige. This we shall see more par- 
ticularly as we proceed ; but we shall also see that even in her 
fall she was great and glorious. 

The account given by the Greeks of the origin of the 
Phoenicians is very different from that given by either Moses 
or Sanchouiathon ; and those who read it will not be much 
disposed to question the truth of the charge of turning 
everything into fable made against the Greeks in one of the 
extracts we have given from Sanchoniathon. The Grecian 
account is that Agenor was the first king of Phoenicia. He 
was an Egyptian and no less a personage than the son of 
Neptune. We are told that he emigrated into Phoenicia in 
1497 B. C., and in due time became the father of a numerous 
family. The most famous of these were his two daughters, 
Isaea and Melia, who married their cousins, Egyptus and 
Danaus. Agenor was so good and wise a man that he was 
but a short time in his adopted country when he was declared 
king. After a long and hi: appy re ign he was succeeded by 
his son Phoenix, in honor of whom the country was called 
Phenice. We are informed that Agenor had several other 
sons, each of whom had become a king in due time. Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, it was the immediate successor of Phoenix 
who occupied the throne in the time of the Trojan war. He 
was an ally of the Greeks, and as such did all in his power to 
induce Sarpedon, king of the Lycians, to withdraw from the 
Trojans and join his side. Further than this nothing is 
known of him, except that he is said to be the Phalis, king 


of Sidon, whom Hemer honors with the title of “ most illus- 
trious.”’ 
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Undoubtedly fabulous as this account is, at least in part, 


il show s the high opinion entertained by the INOSE ¢ nligl tened 


people in the world in their time of the ancient Phoenicians. 
‘ . ° 

We see evidence of this feeling. which often amounts to the 

most p! fonnd veneration, in a thousand forms. Thus, for 


example. what higher respect could any people show tor 


nother than to attempt to trace their origin to them; for 


be it remembered that Cadmus, the Phaenieian, is regarded 
is the OU! ler ot Athens: and he has also the eredit ot 
having contributed more than any other individual to 
enlighten and in prove the Athenian pe ple. Danaus, nother 
Phoenician, son of Agenor, has the credit of having in every 
re spect creathy improved the intelleetual aud SOK i condi- 
tion of the ku odom ol Argos if short, nothin Yr is clearer 
than that the Greeks derived the ehieft elements f their 
vilization from the Phanicians.* 

If it be denied that it s the Pheenicians who originally 
colonized ¢ ee, the fac cannot be demonstrate thre 
prese ta ilthoue] early i th te nowy have 
vMidueed to show the hie ( ition OF ie Pha ( Ss has 
istrong tel leney to that poi t. But it is different wit] the 
rr lation of Carthage to Phoeni : that the former was or vine 
illy but a coiony of the latter Is beyond dispute. | e Care 
tl vin ns we re as much Pho i ins as the Sido S and 
Tyriat ‘. Let us bear in mind, then that i thie Creeks 
leri ed the most luportant elements of their elvi ] i from 
the Phoarnicianus itis equally true that the Romans de ed the 
most nportant elements of their civilization from t] (irecks, 
Thus the Carthaginians, in their wars with the Romans, 
had to contend with a nation that had derived its knowl- 
edge fron the Same sourcee they did themselves, This 
Wis We inderstood by the Romans of the August re, and 


hence it is that Virgil has sought to prove his country- 
men the descendants, not of the Phaenicians or Greeks, but 
f the Troja 8. But famous as the Trojans had been ren- 
dered by Homer, the Roman poet did not venture to lepend 
exclusively on that fame as the foundation of his epic 5 henee 


he Introduces Dido, not as a Phoenician prucess, but as the 


founder of Carthage; and it is admitted by all who have 
read the poem that the fourth book, which relates her history, 


is the most highly poetical and attractive part of the whole. 


See V. Cousin’s Introduction to History of Philosophy, s Lectur 
Baily S ) ex S Sch Hist Lit. Gy c. § 
wlso Re ndot Sur lO des J ea Gre s & 


VOL. XV.—NO. XXIX. 2 


7 
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Without proceeding any farther in this direction for the 
present, may we not then ask what people of the ancient 
or modern world has had a more brilliant destiny than the 
Pha hiclans, since they ure celebrated in the nost ancient 
records, sacred and profane, now extant, of the human race— 
first in the books of Moses and again in the two greatest 
epic poems ever written ? 

If any of their chief intellectual productions had survived 
in a cou plete form, no further testimony would have been 
needed to show what a high degree of civilization that won- 
derful people had attained. Henee it is that the most im- 
perlect or Jnoferior work that eould be proved to have a Phe- 
nician origin would be of the greatest value ; hence, also, the 
controversy as to the authenticity of Sanchoniathon, which, 
under ditlereut circumstances, would have attracted little 
attention ; for although, us We have said, it coutains sore 
beautiful fragments, it affords by no means a fair specimen 
of what the Phoenicians were « apable of at the period of thet 
highest culture. {t should be pertectly understo vd, then, 
that there is nothing worthy of Phoenicia, of all her great 
works, now extant. Her literature may be regarded as hav 
ing entirely perished. As we have remarked already, nothing 
remains of it save a few passages accidentally preserved ina 
tew foreign works, and some inscriptions found on monuments, 
in different parts ol the world that once owned her sway, 
together with a few more found on coins. 

Before we take any notice of these inseriptior s, let us 
patise for a lnoment to answel the rt neral query—Ii Pha nicia 
had an extensive literature, if she attained to any eminence in 
the aits, Sele nees, &c.,couldall have beeu lost 4 furep! Vs ve will 
ask another question : How did the literature of the Cartha- 
ginaAus pr rishi? Does any intelligent person doubt that they 
. 


iad such 7 Their enemies never attempted to deny the facet 
on the contrary, they admitted that Hamilear, Hanno, and 
Hannibal were authors as well as generals; they also bear 
Lestlinve Ih tothe venus ol ‘| heodotus, at racles, ILiempsal, and 
Hypsicrates. These and hundreds of others wrote valuable 
works, but it was the policy of the Romans to destroy every 
vestige ol Punie civilization. The sentence Dr lenda est ‘arthac 
was not coutined to thie dvon ed city, which for so hiahy cen- 
turles was the only one ou earth capable of rivalling Rome; 
itextended to everything that was Punic. Even works tor- 
merly translated from the Carthaginian into Latin were either 
tutally destroyed or meaus were adopted to cause their origin 
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to be forgotten. But every student of history is so familia: 
with the fate of Carthage that it is needless to say more of 
her here than that, in Spite of her heroie resistance, she and 
all her produetions were eco npletely blotted out of existence. 

The fate of Sidon was but little, if anvthing. better than 
that of Carthage. Josephus informs us, in his Antiquities 
that about 150 years alter Sidon east off the voke of Tyre, 
Apires, king of Egypt, invaded Phoenicia with a powertul 
army and eaptured Sidon. It was subsequently take) by 


Cyrus: but Ths prince had TOO much resvect tor the nro- 


luctions of the ! telleet tO 8s ffir the nto he lestrove il. (On 
the contrary, in consideration of what the Sidenians had 


dot e for €lV1117 ito? . ne genero isly i lowed them to ret 


their own king: t d we irn from Diodorus Sieulus oa -} 
hat in tl e war ot X ‘TXVES, Tetra nrestes, the k ne of Sido . 
-Omn uncle 1 i fleet of fort -elalit s| ps, whieh were eh t] 
il strumeni | nm securing the victory ¢ ined by t if iu ree 
over the Laced#monians. Soon after, however, the Persians 
commenced a system of ppression vhich the Sido ~ 
found ntolerable they rose ww rebellion | W I ‘ 
iSSistal e ol Naet nevus, | neo ] egypt, Stee ele | In @xypel- 
ing the Persians from the territory. But the latte i 
now grown too proud tosubmit to this. Darius Ochus raised 
I 

l large army tor the purpose ot re | icing t} e P (nCANS TO 
yhed enee and lt 1iinge Eeynpt. The commander of the 
beyp inl LIEN] ines e tered i to ipeot w I Pers ’ 
ALInNY by Vi cl t 1) ced ‘ kit rors lon his » 7 
ind ndveed } » | ra ii wv }) ople \\ t ( i - 
shan arin prpore ( I, ( Silo ms, true to thet i! ent 
spirit and valor, prepared for a vigorous resistance. Hermes, 
their ki if tinder pretence of carrying out their wishes, 
narehed out f the eity With a large army, taking with | 

» hundred of t e prineip | citizens, who, he said, were to take 

i 
mart in a general assembly of the Phaenieian States sut 
stead af tracking the enem yr holding any ssen 

narched direct tot Persian « pa d delivered ‘ 
rnare 1 eit 8S to Ur s, who caused them to be - 
ite ) t to deat} Lhe terrnilied Sidonians, f Wig ( ~ 
selves thus he ra ed T I sides sent a depu Lt10 COLUSIST- 
ng of five hundred ¢ y sof the first rank to implore the 
mercy of the conqueror: but Ochus put them all to death, as 


se “ete :; 
he had the first hundred. No hope was now lett them, for they 


nad previo Isily burned all tpe ships s0 a8 to pre Vent any mor 
treacnery. Rather than give so unprineipled an enemy the 
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satisfaction of subduing them, they shut themselves up, with 
ives and children and most valuable effeets, in their 
houses, and, setting fire to them, perished, to the number ot 
| rty thousand SOUIS, Nor did the traitor king escape the 
general destruction: for Darius Ochus, either exaspe- 
rated at the ruin of the city, or detesting the traitor, who 
] 


col i rendel him no turther service, ordered his throat to be 
cut. Whatever was capable ot being destroyed by fire per- 
ished; nothing was left to the conqueror but gold and 
Fliver mete d into large Lumps, Vi hie i Were afterwards found 
wmovug the ruins. This eat istropiie took place $51 B.C. 
x ] 1 


Now, need we add a word to show that there is nothing 
strange iu the faet that no Pheenician books or Sy ChHueNS OF 
nave reached our tline ¢ 

Ir will be admitted that it is no reflection on Pheo- 


nician ¢ivilization to say that a passage ot some sixteen 


us 1 the tirst scene of the second aet of the Poenulus of 
Platutus is the iOhnLest speehuien of the Phoenician literature 


and language now extant. Of these lines the first ten are 
( { rinjan and the remaining six are Lybice-Phceniecian. 
Che whole has been rendered ditlerently by different orlent- 


1 4 7 ; . \o tlic } ; } 
SiS 3 a jmuch all COlUpPetLeHnt TO UNGerlune SO GIUICULT a LUSK 


vuree as to the gerne ral sense oft the passage. The scholars 
Whe uve devoted most attention to it are Bochart and 
Tresenius, The tormer, whose interpretation agrees pretty 
closely with that of Plautus, is of opinion that the Phoenicia 


to be read in Roman characters as follows 








1 ' ; 
st deu 8 
, 
| . 3 S 
‘ \ 3 } ‘ 
0 \ sto > 
rT ] ] + +1 * ] . + + - + ] + +] + 
J IS SHOWS That the anther was not an atheis , DU Cia 


is religion Was pre tty much the same as that of the Greeks 


iR ; ae F ‘ ‘ } 
bn vOlnanS., TOT Lo Cothkinences With an mvecatlion to the 


rods and rod lesses who | id charge of the CILYV tha Lhey 
would liberate the SOnS aul | daughters ol tre perso Wild 
iddresses them from the hand of the robber. Then it pro- 
ceeds to speak of the supertor gods, their divine Sprit, thei 
providence, &C. Then the writer says: ** Antidam irchus, 
Vho was a partic ilar acg tlarntance of mine, was in tl habit 
if lodg ng with me betore his death, but he is now ned in 
the meetings of those whose habitation is in darkness” (eoru 
cetibus junetus est, quo uin habitatio est in Caugine) Dut 
s suflicient to sa { t the pussave contalns a continued 


men of the Phoanician language known to exist of whi 
he same can be said Gesenulus admits that the version et 
artis very nearly correct ace ording to the iainihel 
which he Vas arrany’ d Che orlgiiial. He iInakes du dith rent ar- 


rangement binnsell, Which Is as lollows: 


8. \ : 5 
’) tad chi I 2 t mn , 
uv ) i i ve ’ sim 
uy ! 4 ] ] ] 
We also ei e his La 1 verslo wilebh, 18 Wi De See 
t? . + } | ’ + 
liffers littte from that of Bochart : 
S S " 
‘ = { \ 
} i an 
\ Ant 
3 est { 9 A oe 
) testis Te, uf r ‘ } andum 
) _ | é A h ra b I ( 9 I sil 
In¢ 
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It will be seen that the principal difference is that while 
DBochart speaks of the departed friend as a man (Antida- 
marchus), Gesenius does so as of a woman (Antidama). An- 
other discrepancy is that while Bochart translates * the 
liberation of my son,’ Gesenius renders the same phrase 
“preserving the son of my brother (servandi filium /ratris 

). 

so complete was the destruction of Phoenician civil- 
ization that in Phoenicia Proper there are very few in- 
SC) ptions to be found. Youe at all on monuuUuMmends 5 and 
the few found on coins are not more ancient than the 
second century of our era. Those found in Cilicia, upon the 
other hand, date baek as far as the epoch of Persian domina- 
tion in Pheaenicia. It is remarkable that more are found in 
tie island of Cyprus than anywhere else. Near the site of 
Citium, on the southern coast of the island, thirty-three pieces 
of sculptured marble were found by Pocoke in 1738, each 
containing an inscription in the Phoenician language. One 
of these marbles was subsequently brought to England by 
Dr. Porter, and is now regarded as one ot the most valuable 
archiwological specimens in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, in 
Which it was deposited at the time. It is a striking pecu- 
liarity of the inseriptions of the Phoenicians that the majority 
of those now extant are bilingual. Sometimes the second 
language is the Libian, sometimes the Persian, and sometimes 
the Greek. Thus we learn what language besides the Pho- 
uician was generally spoken in the countries in which the 
Tse riptions are found. It is, therefore, a highly interesting 
fact that none of the inscriptions found at Cilicia or Cyprus 
are bilingual; all are pure Phoenician, which shows that 
when they were engraved this was the only language geuer- 
ally used in those places. Even at Athens several Phaeuician 
il scriptions have been found; but all are bilingual— 


Phoenician and Greek. Three of these are of great value. 
One may be seen at the Louvre in Paris; another at the 
United Service Museum in London, and the third at the 
Royal Library ili Leipzig. Kach is On un elegant tombstone of 
Pentelic marble, and all are in memory of Sidonian or Ty rian 
merchants who had died at Athens. The translation of the 
Plienician part of the iuseription ou the marble in the United 
Service Museuin is as follows: 

rhe tomb forremembrance among the living of Abd-Tanith, the son 


of Abd-Shemesh, the Sidonian. 


Nowhere in Europe have more Phoenician inscriptions 
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been found th in in the island of Malta; but most of them 
are in so bad a eondition as to b utterly unints ligible. 
Among these that are legible two are highly prized. They 
are the bases of two candelabra, each of whieh contains a 
bilingual inseription ; ove is preserved in the Public Library 


at Malta, and the other at the Museum of Antig lities at 
Paris, havi YY been pres nted to Louis XVI. by Rohan, Grand 
Master of the Knights of Malta. The inseription on this has 
puzzled the most emineut archee logists ; of some fifty trans- 
lations that have been given ot it by as many orientalists 
only two or three have the negative recommend ition of not 
being absurd ; the majority are utterly uasintelligible. But 
lres to be 


the version of Gesenius is admitted by the best i 
as nearly correct as it was possible for aay modern scholar 
to render it: we transeribe his Latin 1 iterpn tation, but it 


is the last Inseription we can notice in the present irticle : 
s 


‘Dor , » Me ) ! | \ v 3 s 
S ‘ go) Abd-Os ( QOsirs 

q)sirs l A los \ ) 1 eo! s 
The inscription may be freely rendered into English as 


follows: “To our lord Meleartus, lord, or god, of Tyre. I, 
thy servant Abd-Osir, am a pious inan, as is also my brother 
Osirschamar, both sons of Osirchamarus, son of Abdosoris. 
When he | Meleartus) hears the voice of these, let jim bless 
them.” 

Although, as we have see! : there are but few specimens 
preserved of the Phoenician language, there is but little 
doubt among orientalists as to its character. The most 
ancient Spree men known is that Ollila Cilico-Pha ) Cl ili medal 
supposed to have been struck in celebration of the naval 
victory of the Persians at Cnidus, in the third yeal of the 
ninety-eighth Olympiad, or 394 B. C.; and the most modern 
is that found on a triumphal arch at Tripoli, which was 
erected in the reign of the Emperor Septimus Severus, A. D. 
203. That the language had been spoken and written 
centuries anterior to the forme period is not to be doubted ; 
aud it is still more certain that it was in use for at least two 


centuries alter the time ol Severus, although l pecan to 


degenerate a century before our era, and from this time 
forward its sphere was gradually diminishing. But assuming 
that it was spoken generally ouly during the pel od the 
boundaries ot which are indicated by the two inscrip- 
tions just alluded Lo, this would « mbrace nearly SIX huudred 
years. During this time it was spoken not only in Phoenicia 
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Prope r an.| Carthage, but more or less also along the whol 
coast of the Mediterranean, in all the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean, and in all the trading parts of India and Persia. 
There are learned philologiscs who have no doubt that it 
was once spoken in all the British islands; nay, some res- 
pectable authorities, including Vallancey, O’Connor, and Sis 
W. Betham, go so far as to maintain that the Irish, if not 
identical with the Phoenician, makes the nearest approach to 
tof all other diuleets ; and then opinl yn Is considerably 
strengthened by the researches of Pritchard and Adelung. 
The more general opinion, however, 18 that the Phoenician 
was more like the Hebrew than any other known language. 
The bes ancient authorities that are quoted in support ol 
this view are Jerome and Augustin, the latter of whom lived 
at a time when the Punie tongue still flourished in Afriea, 


and was himself a native of Carthage. In several paris of 
his writings he gives expression to the same opinion. But 
one ll ince will sufhee. Ln liis commentaries on Jolin 
(ch. 15), he says: ** These languages (the Hebrew, Punic, and 


Syriac) are cognate.” The testimony of Jerome ts equally 
ele es > ‘Tyre aud Sidon,”’ he says, ** are the prine pal citles 
ol thre Pha nician SCUCOUSE § whence, also, the Pa li are cor- 
ruptly ea led Phent. Their language, in a great measure, 
reselbles the Hebrew.’’# Many eminent modern plilologists 
adopt these views. But it is fair to add that not one of them 
addue sany evidence which contlicts in the least with the 
theory of Vallancey, O'Connor, and Betham, although cer- 
tain critics who know nothing of the subject have atleeted 
to be very witty at the expense of the latter gentlemen, for- 
getting, in their ridicule, that a language may have a very 
clos allinity with the Hebrew and still be cognate with so 


aucient a dialect as that of the ancient Celts. 


But whatever doubt there miay be us to the pecul iat 
characte) ol the Phaenician language, there iS no dounpt as to 
IGS 2h gy ouce been as universal, at least wong commercial 


Hatious, us the French Is at the present day. Indeed, Ls 
sphere was wider than that of the kreneh, although per- 
haps it Wus not spoken or understood by sO large a number 
as the latter language is. But the Freneh is confined to 
Hurope and America, Whereas there was no important state 
In any part of the Old World, in Asia, Atrica, or E lrope, 1 
which the Phaenicians had not colonies. 


It is equally undisputed that wherever they went they 


Contra Jul , 3,17 Jer. Comment 
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brought the arts and sciences with them; and they every- 


where encouraged the cultivation ot both. ILis ory fails 


to show that any people, not excepting the Ct aldeans, 
. i L 

Egypt ns, or Ilin:loos, were acquainted With the mathe- 

matics, astronomy, and the mechanie arts before the 


ly cultiy ited the n extensively, put 
broue! t tl em to pertection. M iny of the dise VerTlies and 


Phoenicians, who not on 


inveutions claimed by the moderns as original had been 
known to the Phoenicians thousands of years previously. 
Mo leTLIS, like Kepler il dl Lap Ice, vive the tH th ’ credit of 
havi ig been acquainted with the mariner’s con pass. That 
they must have been acqu unted with some such tjustrument 


1 
Is certal : without it they could not have pertorined the 


i 
long \ Vvacges they did. hat they were thre nventors of 
] ] . ] . ] 7 ’ ty 
glass nearly all agree 5 and there is equak Uban y as to 
, ] . am 
then ing been the first * workers In metals ind the 
, ’ 
lirst clu ists.* It is tru \ others may have been ac- 
, ’ ’ } 
7 nted w those sciences before them; bu \ lind no 
wcoUu ot el terior to ei titne Nor 1s tro the 
Chon l | Ol li Ol ! ‘ (I | i, We l Vi Tike Ling 
i OST ¢ ery other tae relat a oO @ SILibe pre }) e have 
\ 
it trom: foreign natio s—those who were fi quently if not 
‘ _ , = p _— the | , : 
vays eIr echelules, bamelry, the berslais, tiie UOVionlans, 


10 other records of the Phoenicians but those 


on the most ancient of the monuments of Eeypt, they 
wotld be s ithietent to show that they Witist liave been ib 
hig iV @l wlite ied and ( iltivated people : for they are de- 
scribed with singular minuteness in the mural » tings so 
fine Vy copi d by ¢ hampo Hon. In these pati vs We see 
their Wwodes ol dress us plainly as if Wwe ha Ved li their 
Lime. Keven the r complexion, Colol oft hair, styie of features, 
size, VWC., are plain y showh. This fact is of great Lin port- 
ice, Decallse 10 elt rely sets aside the thoughtless represent- 
ition of certain fanatics that the Pha newns were black. 
(oi These monuments, Were all races are represe ted, the 
ig Phichins Day ile decided europe in cast of fe Fes | iil 
{ ) ey black or curly, their hair is long and = flaxen 
their complexion decidedly florid; their eyes are blue ; they 
ile a itn Stature and We | deve lop dl 

~ 1 3 “ s i manier 

t¢ 

‘ 3 l s1 rel les al ls it 
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Their general dress was a short cloak, thrown gracefully 
over the shoulders, reaching to the elbows, and coufined at 
the waist by a golden girdle. The under garment was of the 
finest linen; this, too, was fastened to the waist, and it ex- 
tended to the ankles. Another favorite garment was the 
flowing mantle. The predominant colors among the higher 
ranks were searlet and purple. In some of the paintings the 
different classes or orders are plainly d stinguished ly their 
styles of dress, Thus the statesman has one style wherever 
he appears, the philosopher has another, the merchant 
another, the soldier another, &c.; and each is further dis- 
tinguished by the bhahber iti which lis hair aud beard are 
dressed. Dut it is the arms and accoutrements that show 
most; tlils Is partic ularly true of the helmets and shields. 
None col tent for the task can examine these without ad- 
mitting that when Homer speaks of * Sidonian art’ as of the 
highest order, he is correctly informed ou the subject. 

, Long before the paintings giving the above curious infor- 
mation were discovered, the Greeks and others lad spoken 
in terms of the highest admiration of the productions ot 
Phoenician art. In speaking ot the temple ol Hierapolis, 


} 


Lu lau makes the following reuiarks ¢ 


lr} ‘ é mnaiestic statues, in which ope almos ieves he 
sees the uy 4 { ing i persol y pers] ‘ VY nove ba a el 
t wi s Voices | e oft ‘ ird in the te yo many 
] ] W l Wiis ¢ i ( 14 feisewiiel Su il ly 
life. Immense presents were sent to it trom Arabia, Babylon, Cappado- 

2 ; r ; 

cia, & Cilicia and Assvria also make it t leg! olleriigs, | have see na 
lary intity of clothing there disposed in s@tret places. bes sallt 
ary jua l bilby l is} i l I pia t iA iu 
Is Observed Hd and silver, Nowlel! else in the world are /éles so 
tre ! ) merous, ” 


We have alrea ly seen why it is that so few even of the 
names of illustrious Phoenicians have reached our time. It is 
easy to understand that those whose works are lostare soon tor- 
gotten, especially when no tellow-country nen survive to bear 
testimony to their genius. Yet, as already remarked, there are 
still some Phoenician names that rank among those of the great- 
est of mankind. Thus we learn trom the best authorities of 
different natious—Hebrew, Greek, and Persian—that Moschus, 
a native ot Sidon, taught the doctrine of atoms, betore 
the era of the Trojan war; and Diodorus Siculus tells us 
that it was a fragment of the work of this philosopher that 
suggested to Lucretius the idea of his famous poem Rerum 
Natura. 
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There are a few others who have bid defiance to the 


ravages 


f time, but we can only allude to one or two. 
We mention these in order to show that even in her degene- 


rate days, and while bearing a foreign yoke Phoenicia 


gave occasional proof otf the intellectual vigor of her sons. 
Thus, be it remembered that Terence, undoubtedly the best 


dramatic author that ever wrote in the Latin language, was 
a native of Carthage and had once been aslave. His Roman 
master, who had purchased him in the usual way, soon dis- 


covered that he was a pers m of fine talents, and 


iol only 
gave him his liberty, but had him thoroughly edueated. 
Even Virgil or Horace does hot SUrpass Terence in elegance 
or purity of style; the comedies of the latter being univer- 
sally regarded as the finest specimens of the Latin language. 

Porphory, another 


great thinker, was born at Tyre 
towards the middle of the 


third century A. LD. First he 
studied under the Christian Fath: r Origen. Subse juently he 
went to Athens, where he became a pupil ot the celebrated 
philosopher and eritie Lonignus. lle wrote several philo- 
sophical works; but the best of them have perished. Yet 
another illustrious Phoenician was Heliodorus, who flourished 
towards the close of the fourth century. He was only nine- 
teen years when he wrote a Greek romance entitled “ d¢thi- 
opica ; or, The Loves ol Theagwenes and Chariclea,” which 
is universally regarded by competent judges as one of the best 
periormances ot its kind ever written. This may seem exag- 
gerated praise ; but we are sustained in our estimate of this ro- 
lance 1) the opinions of the most competent Critics of several 
centuries and ot the most eulightened countries, We need only 
mention a few tacts in order to render it needless to refei to 
any direct testimony as to the merits of */&thiopica,” Thus, 
had it not been a great work, is it likely that a poet like 
Tasso would have borrowed so largely from it as he has? for 
be it remembered that the circumstances of the birth aud 
early lite of Clorinda are introduced into the twelfth canto of 
the Gerusa cmme, with scarcely any aiteration, [rom the story 
of the infancy of Chariclea. Nor is Tasso the ouly Italian of 


eminence Who has deigned to borrow trom Hellodorus. Gua- 
rini, the author of the Pastor Fido, owes many of his finest 
scenes to the same romance. Were we to mention the number 
of French, english, and Spanish authors who have drawu 
their principal mecidents from ‘* The Last of the Ty riaus,”’ 
we should seem to indulge in Eastern hyperbole. but none 


acquainted with his “ A{thiopica’” would wonder at the 











influence it has exereis 1. In the first place, it is written with 
vreat elegance ind persp ecnity, and is a model of unaffected 
simplicity. Then it contains the fullest and truest account we 


possess of the manners and customs of the Egyptians of the 


i ‘5 

author's time. In no other work are the pirates ot the 
Mediterranean so faithfully portraye ad. Indeed, its chief 
defeet is that its leading neideuts are those in which outlaws 


take apron Inent part. ind that their conduct excites little 
I I 


iersiou, but is regarded as a matter of course. There are 
not many who know that Byron is indebted to the d scrip- 
tions of these robbers for some of the best passage s in his 
** (Corsiall buts le’t) Is tl fact 


. ’ ] ’ ] 
Few would have thought that the author of 


SO alus- 


u ind rere OuUsS i Story would become i dihister 
of relie@ion. But teliodorus earetully studied theology 
und was d ordained a priest 5 he officiated tor many 
years as such and when it was thought that he had fully 
pro ed Is | He Tiohs Wiis nade Bishop ol Thessaly ,® 
as a reward at once for his piety, his genius and lis learn- 
Wg, at odorus wrote several other works, mcindiug an 
lami bie }? em on Alehymy.* But he was the last of his 
to) mitry i *? \ ti | hh] | 


nen Who distinguished himself as a great and good 
nian. Lone before his time Phoenicia had ceased to be 
numbered wnouwg the nations of the earth 3 she had passed 





under the yoke of several cOonguerors and had in turn paid 


then Taxes. 

Among the various vie ssitudes which the country had 
undergone was that of its ben hy relinquished Iyy Mark Antony 
to Cle upatras a id the greatet part of it was soon after be- 
stowed on Ilerod by the Emperor Augustus. But little more 


remained at this time than the sou. Not only had the people 
’ 


disappeare din hundreds of thousands ; most of their cities had 


, 
met with a similar fate; and those that still remained were 
but the wretched skeletons of what they once had been. <All 
agree that no people of all at Liquity Were so tenacious ot 


lite as the Phoenicians. While coustantly sending colonists 
in large numbers to all parts ot the world, they were as con- 


stantly creasing at home. More than once Tyre and Sidon 
were utterly destroyed and thelr Citizens put to deuatl 
incredible numbers by the combined seourges oft 


and WwW 


famine 
ar; but again and again were they rebuilt. kiven 
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ART. Tl ] A neriean Orn th / my, or fhe Natural Hlistory of the 
Birds of the United States. By Atexanper Wits 9 vol 
Phila, 

2, Birds of America: Ornithological Biography. By J. J. Avpv- 
aN, Edinburgh 

a. A Manua t thie Ornilh dog / of the United Slates mad ( ‘ana / 1. 
By Tomas Nurraut, A. M., FP. LS. 

$. The Architecture of Birds. By James Rensir, A. M., A. LS. 


Cha Knight: London. 


In the early days of spring, the birds—her blithe and wel- 
come messengers—returning from their Southern hiberna- 
tion, fill the air with life and melody. Many of the fra- 
ternity return with eager attachment to their last year’s 
nesting-places, seeking thetr haunts in leafless coverts, chill 
with the winds of March; some, still faithful to their former 
union, hovering about their mates with tender twitterings, 
or soaring high above them in an ecstasy of song: others, 
gorgeously plumed sultans, attended by a throng of favorites 
—all making the young season voeal with their presence. It, 
from the myriads who enliven the earth, we would select the 
most brilliant and striking eombination of colors, we need 
scarcely outstep the bounds of our own forests: from the 
minute gem, the ruby-throated humming-bird (¢rochi/ide), 
to. the enormous” black-winged condor (catharts), who 
broods like a gloomy cloud upon our northern borders, an 
endless variety of formation presents itself. To delineate 
fully the manifold genera, their character, voice, architect- 
ure, and mode of life, would require volumes instead of the 
pages we here devote to that purpose; even in the former 
4] complete and accurate account of their peculiaritic s could 
not be afforded. It is only the dweller in the woods and 
fie lds, the lover and student of nature, who hears the first 
song of the sky lark, and who listens to the nightingale in his 
covert of rose-laurels through the beauty of the southern night, 
that ean learn the secrets of their haunts. We are charmed 


1 


with the brown-coated songster of the woods, that shy and 
distant voice of nature, who has by heart the whole reper- 
tcire of lorest opera, the soul of the musie that Is in the fall- 
ing of the leaves and the soft dropping of the summer rain ; 
but Wwe must not fail to notice at some length those species 
which form the legitimate quarry of the sportsman. 
Hunting and shooting have been favorite diversions 
since the earliest ages, when every royal seat had its 
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paradise—a term synonymous with hunting-close—down 
through the later classic times and the reigns of Saxon and 
Norman kings, when even the egg of a heron, a bittern, or a 
hawk was worth a body full of plebeian blood, to the present 
day, when every country-boy has shot his larkeor his yellow- 
hammer. To t| e true sportsman who scents the tragrant 
morning gales upon the uplands, or the salt sea air in 
the reedy haunts of the wild-duek and teal, the bodily 
recreation and the exercise of skill and patience ure only P 
equalled by the pleasure of tracing the hidde nl be auties of 
nature in her secret places; for nowhere are her harmonies 
more apparent than in the structures, the peculiaritics, and 
the habits of birds. All these departments afford the widest 
field for study. 

The anatomical frame is organized to afford the greatest 
possi! ie extent of energy vl bi loyaney, the muscular SVs- 
tem Is fine and stroug, fee the respi itory function most 
highly developed. yy e wings the chief organ of power, are 


of the frailest MAaverials 5 vet they strike the air with aston- 





ishing foree; and t plum age; soft and delicate, of non- 
conducting down ee lmibric | feathers, while it protects 
the body from sudde n atin vaivile changes, in ho Wily de- 
tracts trom the necessary qualities of a ection. The bones are 
light and thin, the lungs pla wed near the backbone and ribs ; 
the alr inhaled Is hot contined to the lungs, but passes 
through 
cells; tl 


various parts of the body by meaus of membranous 
ie bones of the wings and thighs are pen erated by 
these cells, and many of the capillaries are submitted to 
atmosphi ric ‘nfluence : this confined air, besides pro noting 
the euse with whi ich a bird sustains itself on the Wing, seenis 
to be nees ssary to re spl ri ition, as a rapid flight, causing resis- 
tance of the atmospl ere, would otherwise retard it. A 
creater degree Oi heat lea also probab! ) ly due to this aération 
of the vital fluid. In those species V where the supertic ial 
di velopment of the wings does not ¢ nable them to act upon 
the atinosphere in a degree sufficient to overcome the foree 
ol gravity, they assist the poste rior extremities in the process 


of locomotion; as in the ostrich (struthio cam s), beating 


the all while the body Is propelled by powerful ie” acti on, 
and the penguin, acting after the manner of fins. Very sel- 
dum is the wing reduced to the position of a mere we thao 
and never does it afford sup] ort or prehension. 
>: , 1] ] . 4 . 7] 
Birds, as a class, are ge ISTAP LLC uly a stribu ed from pore 


to pole, but, as families, are confined within certain limits; 
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and many of the inhabitants of one portion of the world 
fin l thei counterparts, with a trivial difference, in those of 
another. These laws of distribution are modified by habits 
of migration, and the pass ive of different genera takes place 
at different seasons and under widely opposite circumstances. 

The ornithological kingdom may be divided into two 
creat classes, Granivorous and Carnivorous; and some excep- 
tional venera con bine the two. The former have longer 
intestines and two stomachs; the food after entering the 
first of these is acted pon by a clandular secretion exuding 
from its surtace : from thence it passes into wu second digest- 
ive organ and finally into the gizzard, which is formed of 
two strong muscles, connected externally with tendinous 
subst mce al dl lined with a thick membrane of remarkable 
power aud strength; it is here thoroughly triturated and 
prepared for the operation of the gastric juices. The dis- 
position of this order is gentle : they live wholly on the 
defensive, rear their offspring with great care and tenderness, 
and rid the earth of insects and worms injurious to vegeta- 


tion. This venus i! cludes the many se ful d ymestic species, 





such as the he n, peatow , and pheasant, originally from India; 
the goose, duck, and pigeon, from Europe ; the guinea-hen 
from Africa; the American turkey ; the Chinese, Canada, 
and Museovy duck, and the eracetul and elegant swan of 


Europe and Australia. Deserts ure avoided by this class, 
and but few are found in deep forest recesses 3 they fly only 
from severe winter storms, and return with early spring 
Among them the diurnal migrators are wrens, creepers, 
blue-birds, swallows, larks, cross-bills, and several others ; 
owls, buteher-birds, king-fishers, thrushes, night-hawks, and 
a number of aquatic birds are noeturnal travellers , while 
some Spree les, such as herons, motacillas, plovers, wil l_ceese, 
cranes, and swans fly southward both day and night; they 
all fly high, and 1 


M4 l flocks, with a lea ler whose calls are 
promptly ind cheerfully obeved. some of the water birds, 


coots, rails, penguins, divers, and guillemots, make their 
journeys by swimming, as their gait on land is slow and 
heavy. All these generally migrate southwest in autumn 
and northeast in spring; the habits of passage are not con- 
fined to the inhabitants of the northern and temperate re- 
gious; the tropical birds pass from one part of their range 
to another in certain seasons—tor instance, the campanero, 
(marhynchos carunculata), whose voice is clear and sonorous 


like the prolonged tolling of a bell, is rare in Demerara at 
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the breeding season; then its solemn note is heard pealing 
through the forests of Brazil. 

The members of the second class are particularized by 
long wings, powerful muscles, strong hooked bills, sharp 
claws, large heads, short necks, and strong muscular thighs ; 
their sight keen and far, piercing beyond the range 
of human vision; their talons retractile, and admirably 
adapted to their system of aggressive warfare. Fierce and 
unsociable, they often drive their unfledged young from the 
nest, which is formed in gloomy forest depths and moun- 
tain solitudes. 

The raptores, or birds of prey, who live mostly on flesh, 
mount high in the air, except when they descend in seareh 
of food; they are provided with a peculiar skeleton, the 
sternum being broad and ossified to afford an extensive in- 
sertion of the muscles: the fourehette is semi-circular and 
widely sep irated to resist the violent motions of the humerus 
in rapid flight. Their intestines are smaller in proportion 
than these of the first elass; bills short and robust, com- 
pressed at the sides and curved at the end; the upper man- 
dible is coated at the base with the thick fleshy substance 
of the cere, and in this the nostrils are generally placed. 
The feet are strong and short, with a rough sole and four 
toes, placed three in front and one behind, all equally touch- 
ing the ground. The female is larger than her mate, taking 
the sole charge of the brood, sometimes being compelled to 
defend them from the attacks of tle male. Their fieree and 
contentious dispositions and their ravenous appetites pre- 
dispose them to solitude ; their prey is usually entirely 
devoured, and the indigestible parts, such as hair, feathers, 
or bones, are ejected from the stomaeh in pellets. 

Of this order are the vultures, ignoble gregarious birds, usu- 
ally confined to warm climates; they feed on carrion, small 
animals, reptiles, and birds’ eggs. They are of an indolent, 
disgusting figure, foetid scent, and heavy gait: the feet and 
claws are destitute of the powerful armature ot those birds of 
prey which attack large animals. Their manner of flight is 
slow and steady, and their sighit and seent excessively keen. 
The American species embraces the condor (« athartes gryphus), 
who inhabits the Andes of South America and sometimes the 
Rocky Mountains. Its disposition is cowardly, but it has 
been known to attack large animals until by repeated 
wounds they fall and die; it then gorges itselt upon the 
flesh. The female hests upon a few sticks lel | together on 

VOL. Xv.—NO. XXIX. 3 
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a rocky ledge and produces two eggs; the young are of a 
dull uniform brown, whieh gradually changes into dusky 
black, varied with white upon the wings; the latter do not 
extend beyond the tail. The neck is furnished with a white 
collar, aud the male has a fleshy crest. The king vultur 
(cathartes papa) is of areddish white color, with black wings 
and tail; the flesh tints of the head and neck being red, 





orange, and purple, and the collar bluish-gray : the whole 
under-parts are dusky white. It is found in America from 
the 30° north latitude to the 32° south, and is most 
numerous in the torrid zone. It derives its name of king 
vulture from its habit of driving off from their prey the 
common vultures or turkey buzzards of the Southern States. 
The female is somewhat smaller than the inale, of a brown- 
k, and destitute of caruncles ; the young are dark- 
blue, with white under-parts. Its food is snakes, lizards, 
rats, and carrion. The turkey buzzard (cathartes aura ) 
inhabits trom north latitude 41° to far south. Its plumage 
is dusky black, the neck feathered, and the wings hot 
extending beyond the tai 


ish bla 





; the young are dark-brown, 
spotted with white ; the eggs two in number, and hatched 
il sole sWwalipy solitude I 


1 the hollow of a decayed log. 

This species congregate about settlements in search of food, 
and roost at night in trees, and in the winter season upon 
the tops of houses near the chimneys for warmth. In fine 
clear Weather they amuse themselves by rising rapidly into 
the air in wide gyrations, until they reach the higher 
regions beyond the thin clouds. The carrion-eater most 
common in the north is the carrion crow (corcus corone). It 
is Wholly black, with the neck feathered, and the wings and 
tail equal 3 the young are brown. It abides near settle- 
ments aud farms in quest of food, and is strongly scented 
with a musky odor. 

The faleonine have the head well feathered, the bill 
hooked and commonly curved, with the lowe mandible 
rounded, and both sometimes notched > the nosti ils, round or 
ovoid, are open and situated in the cere. Thetarsiare clothed 
either with feathers or scales, the Toes placed threeinfront and 
one behind, and the nails are retractile, sharp, and hooked. 
These are the noble birds of prey 5 they ure possessed ot 
great strength and temerity, and sometimes employ strata- 
gem to capture their quarry, which consists of fish, reptiles, 
birds, and small quadrupeds. ‘Their vision is acute and 


their flight long-continued and rapid; the females are larger 
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than the males. Their voiee is harsh and wailing, exe pt, 
perhaps, the fulco musicus ot Cattraria, which chants a sue- 
cession of notes, clear and sweet, at early norning ana 
night.* Of this family are the gyrfaleon, pigeon-haw! 
merlin, American sparrow-haw k, @Ce 
The aquila have a strong elongated 
base ; the feet are robust, toes stout, al dl armed with lo yr. 
in curved nails, the tarsus fully feathered, and the wings 
long. They are among the most powerful birds of pre) 
ey pursue their food with rapid flight, and birds and 
sometimes large animals are earried to th ‘ir nests entire. 
I 
sometimes when impe 


‘heir sight is keen, but their sense of smel] hupert 
lled by hunger they feed on earrio 
Their habitations are fixed in mountainous places. Of this 
family are the royal or colden eagle, the bird of Washing- 
bs ‘ bold and vigorous fisher, and the bald eagle of the sea 
and lake coasts of Europe, Asia, and America. Their food 
is fish, obtained by stratagem and rapine, fowls, and = the 
young of sheep, de r, and pigs 

In the genus astur the bill is strong, with the upper 
mandible well defi ed, the tarsuslong and sealed, the mn l- 
dle toe longer than those at the side, and the nails lone and 
sharp ; the wines are short and full, the flight rapid, but not 
high; they wheel in large circles, pouncing down upon thei 
prey. In this elass are p! iced the various hawks and kites. 

The owl fan ily (strigida@) resemble the feline race in 
courntenanee, and, like the memobers of it, see best in twi- 
lights ; but few of this faarnily ean endure the full light of day, 


+] . : : = | 
LHCSe EX ptions ben hy known ly the absenee of the long, ear- 


like tufts of head-feathe rs and the emargimated ta Mh 
frequent ruins and dark y laces, and hunt ielr prey DY nial 
i 


their sense of hearing Is EXQUIsite, and their flight sort ac 
mufled, owing to the downy hature ol their feathers ; Thell 
eet are armed with ! mvertul talons. They feed on bats, 
mice. and all hird b5 kd 7 Se See ae 

hice, and Sinali birds, Whieh they wholly devour; the dnudcdi- 


festipie matter is aiterwards elected from the stomach 


] t 


] m4 . ] 1 ] 
The omnivorous birds have strong bills of moderate s 


‘ leed at the sides, with the upp r mandible notched at the 
pout; the feet are small but strong, the toes placed three 
front and one behin l, the w nos moderate in size an | strengt 
Birds of this order a sually monogamous, and associace 
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in bands; they nest in trees, the male alternating with his 
mate in the labors of incubation and the rearing of the young. 
Their food is msects, worms, erain, and fruits, and their flesh 
is hard and uupalat ible, with the exception of the rice-bird. 
Of this order are starlings, orioles, black-birds, ravens, crows, 
Inagples, jays, titmice, cedar-birds, bob-o-links, &e. 

The black-eapped titmouse (parus atricaqallus) is a noisy, 
restless little fellow, braving the cold of Hudson’s Bav 
without any diminutior of his liveliness. Ile is a visitor Oo 
orchards in search of insects and their larve ; in length five 
and a half inches, with yellow plumage, tipped on the head 
and throat with black. 

The blue jay (corrus cristatus) is eleven inches long, 
with a erest of light-blue feathers, ereeted at will, a narrow 
line of black upon the frontlet rising Ligher than the eye, 
and the back end upper parts a deep purplish blue; a collar 
of black runs from the hind-head, forming a creseent upon 
the breast; the chin, cheeks, and throat are bluish-white, 
and the wings rich blue, with black crescents tipped with 
white ; the tail is long and cunitform, of twelve light blue 
feathers, with transverse curves of black, tipped with white ; 
and the breast and underwing white, tinged with purple. 
Ile is a universal inhabitant of woods and settlements, and 
possesses a variety of notes, from a clear loud truampet-call 
to the harsh chatter of ducks ; when alarmed he raises such 
a Vehement outery that one night we tl] think a dozen birds 
were in their last extremity. His 
numberless as a courtier’s, and his miiniery is almost 


gesticulatious are as 
Inimitable ; he can be tamed like a parrot and is very 
sagacious and full of tricks. This species nest in apple and 
cedar trees, and line their habitations with dry fibrous roots ; 
the eggs are five, of a dull white with brown spots ; the 
inale visits the nest secretly and silently. The food consists 
of chestnuts, acorns, Indian corn, and sometimes bugs and 
caterpillars ; the same sauey thief also plunders cherry 
rows and potato patches, He will enter the nests ot 
other birds, break their eggs, and even devour their Ci llow 
voung; he is very voracious in Winter, and will eat carrion 
When he can find no better food. The jays are determined 
enemies to owls; whole flocks of them sometimes attack 
one of the latter, and cease not to assail him with repeated 
assaults unti! he is driven from their territory ; while 
engaged in one of these battles their screaming and chat- 
tering may be heard for nearly a mile. Occasionally a 
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number of these tormentors will surround a hawk, teasing 
and mimicking him until one of their company is caught 
and devoured ; and then their lamentations are heard afar 
off. This species collect in large bodies, except in the months 
of September and October; then they form into parties of 
thirty or forty to search for acorns. They are seen as far 
north as the 58° of latitude, and west longitude 141°.* 

The Baltimore oriole (te/erus Baltimore) arrives in Pennsy]- 
vania early in May and leaves for the south in September. 
He receives his name from his colors of black and orange, 
the livery of Lord Baltimore; and is also known as hane- 
nest, fire-bird, and golden robin. His length is seven inches, 
his bill straight and strong, tapering to a sharp point, and 
colored black or dark gray; the head, back, throat, and 
wings are jet black; the lower back and under-part bright 
orange, with vermilion breast; the tatl forked, with black 
centre feathers and orange extremities, and the feet and 
legs blue or lead-color. Three years are necessary to pro- 
duce full plumage ; the females are duller colored, and are 
mistaken by Buffon and Latham for the basterd Baltimore 
(oriolus spurius). The nest is built in an apple, walnut, or 
tulip tree, construeted with remarkable convenience and 
warmth ; it is pensile from the extremities of two branches, 
corresponding in distance with the width of the nest, and 
bound to them with strong threads of hemp or flax; the 
pouch is six or seven inches long, woven with hemp and 
loose tow, mixed with hair, and lined with some soft 
substance ; it is protected from sun and rain by a penthouse 
of leaves. The bird when building sometimes steals thread 
put to bleach, and the strings from young gralts, in order to 
complete its nest. The eges are five in number—white, 
tinged with flesh-color, and marked at the larger end with 
purple dots ; the other parts with intersecting hair-lines. 
Kood, caterpillars and bugs. The song is clear and mellow ; 
and plaintively deliberate, changing to a rapid chirrup when 
the bird is alarmed. The species inhabit America from 
Canada to Mexico, and appear as far south as Brazil. 

The bob-o-link, or rice-bird, is seven and a halt inch s lth 
length, has a strong, thick, pointed bill of bluish-black 
color; in the female pale flesh-tint, with smooth 


m margius, 
and the upper mandible ridged at the base; the palate is 


marked with a tubercle, the iris hazel, the wings long, tars! 


# See McKensie’s Voyage West from Montreal 
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robust, and the plumage of the sexes distinet. The male in 
his spring dress lias a black head, the hindpart tinged with 
a vellowish-white ; and the seapulars, rump, and tail eoverts 
are white and ash. The female, young, and male in winter 
dress are brownish-black and yellow, with the under-parts 
dull yellow. These birds are lively songsters, frequenting 
fields and meadows ; they are pleasant, sociable companions, 
aud their song is constant until mid-July. They are abund- 
ant from Labrador to Mexico aud in the ereat Antilles; they 
appear here in Mareh aud April in flocks, the males some- 
Thies preceding the females. Their food at this season is 
lhsects and the larvae, which they find in wet places ; in 
summer ther repasts are the seeds of grass, deck, and 
dandelion, and erickets and grasshoppers. The y nest on the 
ground, on a loose bedding of dry, fine Yass 5 the egyes are 
live or six, of a dull olive or white, spotted with lilae brown. 
In the middle of August they flock southward, feeding on 
wild rice (zizam7), trom which they receive the name of rice- 
birds; the flesh is now fat and succulent, and they become 
laverite game. As the season progresses they change their 
|) tinage and begin to frequent the pieturesque, reedy shores 
of the Delaware ; here they are Known as reed-birds. In 
the cool nights of October the reed-birds leave New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania and swarm to the southern rice-fields. 
They next appear in Jamaica and Cuba, where they feed on 
thie seeds ol the @ulnea-grass (sorghum) ; here their pritie 
condition for the table obtains tor them the name of butter- 
hy (is, 

[nseetivorous birds have the bill short and straight 
pointed at the end, with the upper mandible curved and 
notched, and provi led with stiff basal hairs; the toes are 
three in front and one behind, } if “l ona level ; their food 
is Insects and berries; the voice is harmonious and agreea- 
Die 3 They nest in woods, thickets, and reedy lnarshe Ss, and 
breed several times in a year. Ol this species are fly- 
ecuteners, p C-WeeRS, king-birds, phebe-birds, redstarts, vireos, 
cat-birds, thrushes, moeking-birds, robins, vyellow-birds, 
wrens, blue-birds, &e. The yellow-breasted eat-bird (pipra 

(la) arrives in Pennsylvania in the middle of May, and 
returus south in August, as soon as the young are able to 
travel. He takes up his abode in a thicket of hazel bram- 
bole s, Vines, or thick underwood ; he is very jealous ot his 
possession, and scolds at intruders in odd, unmusical mouo- 


syllables; some of his short notes are like the whistling of 
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wings, the barking of young puppies, the mewing of cats, 
and a repetition ot hollow cuttural sounds ; all these notes 


are uttered with great vehemenee and peculiar modulations. 


In early summer he gabbles all night, if the air be mild and 


serene, and ealls to the ) issing females Ilis nest is ot dry 
leaves, inlaid with fibres of vine and lined with fine grass ; 


the egos are tour fles i-( olore ;. al rh spotted with red ; these 


birds exhibit great affection for the mate and young. Their 


food is beetles and berries. The length is seven inches: the 
whole pp ‘y part is a rich olive ereen, with wings and tail 


, , ’ .] ' 
h dusky brown; the throat, breast, and inside of 
Wihes are a pritilan vellow, and the legs and fee | 


tin yorl VW t 
ly | i wit 
} 1! 

riit-pitue. 


The female is ol duller hues, 


The wood thrash (tvrdus m | 


s) is one of the sweetest 


lusiclans of nature. As early as April he flits through our 
INOS! woods, where, from the top of some tall tree, he fillsthe 
morning air with notes as clear and musieal as a flute: nor 
does the falling night subdue his melody: even in days of 


rain his clear notes iD ree the stillness of the dripping 
i 
leaves. lie haunts the inner weods, 
\\ < ot we vard { ‘ VOve 
W ] nv-vo 3. f sweetes le. ré 
\ v-W ling \ s, W > t Ara t 
I swaying nets of gossal ) ‘ 1 w fat ] 
\ ‘ : iks t S08 foot m its sl 
I ! ) ls, and r lf tw s 
( s1e8 W ri 30 ¢ 


His nest is built in woody hollows, by running waters, 
ina laurel or alder bush. The lower layer is of last year’s 
} 11 ] : 


beech-leaves, then knotty stalks and withered vrass, and 


lined with fine fibrous roots ; the eggs are four or tive, light- 
blue, without blemish. The bird is shy and solitary, loving 
woodland loneliness, and is 1nost found hear some shady 
brook: its food is berries, liehe) m and caterpillars. It is 
{ 
eight mches long, With Dil slight, the upper mandible brow Nn. 
a 

, cdi : 

bent at the point and shig@htly notehed, and the lower a pate 
4] } ] F 1 } | = } } — rh ] 
Hesh-colors; the iegs are long ahd pale ws The Whole 


upper |? irts are of a brown, fulvous color, clow! 
i 


upoa the head and declining into olive on Che ruthie ane bi : 


the chin is white, and the throat and breast white, tinged 
WILD bull tua bea itiful VY ih rked with Spots Ot Dack O1 
lusk running In lines; avarrow strip ol white lies about the 
eye, Willcilt IS large and full With a ly] ick |’ pil Ss I bth a 
choeolate-colored Iris. Ih Dit { possesses the power of 
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erecting the head feathers into a crest; the male and female 
dress is nearly identical. 

The American robin (turdus migratorius) is too well 
known To require a minute deseription ; it is a species of 
thrush, a clear and mellow songster, so dear and familiar 
that everv farmer’s child has some favorite robin’s nest to 
watel. These birds rove from one region to another, dur- 
ing the fall and winter, through the whole Atlantie States ; 
they have been seen as far north as the 67th parallel.* In 
the early spring even our large cities are visited by these 
weleome wanderers. They are easily tamed, and lose 
neither their song nor their cheertulness when caged. They 
nest in close proximity to dwellings, plaster their domicile 
with mud, and line it with hay and grass ; the eggs are five, 
of a beautiful sea-green. They feed on berries, worms, and 
eaterpillars, and when fat are much esteemed for the table: 
indeed, they are equal to the tarda of the ancients, which 
were fed and fattened with such excessive care. They are 
very fond of the berries of the sour-gum (nyora sylvatia) and 
the bead-tree (me lia azedarae ) ; the latter are eaten ly the 
birds sO freely that they have been observed to fall Lo the 
ground apparently lifeless ; not, however, from any delete- 
rious quality of the fruit, for it produces ouly a kind of 
intoxication. The poke-berry (phylolacca decandra), mellow- 
ed by the frost, affords a favorite repast ; its juice, of a beau- 
tiful crimson, taken treely into the stomachs of the birds, 
tinges them with its vivid color. In the midst of a season 
of unusual devastation among these birds, in 1807, some 
humane person took advantage of this circumstance to arrest 
the general slaughter ; the papers announced that the flesh 
of the birds was unwholesome from the quantities of berries 
they had devoured, and that several people had been injured 
by using them for tood ; the peculiar condition of the birds’ 
stomachs seemed to confirm this statement ; the demand for 
them ceased, and thus motives of self-preservation affected 
what the pleadings of humanity had been lipotent to pro- 
duce.t 

The yellow-bird (fringila tristis) is four and a half inches 
long, and in summer dress the body is a rich lemon-color, 
with wings and tail black, tipped with white, the feet and 
legs bright cinnamon; the winter dress is brownish olive, 
and is doffed in April and May. The nest is small aud deli- 


Richardson's Northern Zoology, ii, p. 177. { Wilson, i., p. 57 
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cate, composed of lichen from fences, old wood, &e., glued 
together with the bird’s saliva, and lined with downy mate- 
rial ; the eggs are five, of a dull white, and two broods are 
hatched in one season. The song is weak, like that of the 
British goldfinch; they are readily tamed and are very 
fond of carden seeds. Their flight is an alternate rising 
and sinking, twittering with each impulse of the wings. 
They arrive in Pennsylvania in February, and leave for 
the south the last of November; although now and then 
one is seen in the winter, flitting lonely and restlessly about 
the scenes of his summer pleasure. They were found by 
MeKenzie 54° north; are very numerous in the Atlantic 
States and in Mexico and Guiana. 

The blue-bird (sulria sialis) is one of the earliest heralds 
of the spring ; he appears about his old haunts early in 
February, and if storms or deep snows succeed, he disap- 
pears for a while, but soon returns acecompaaied by his 
mate, and the box in the garden or the hole in the old apple- 
tree witnesses as charming a scene of courtship as nature 
affords. The eggs are five or six, of a pale blue, aad the 
broods are two or three In a season, the male sharing the 
care of the « fispring. His summer song is asott and constant 


warble, uttered with open, quivering wings; but later it 
changes to a single plaintive note, as he haunts the fading 
glories of the autumn woods Ilis cheerful song and daily 
service in the destruction of injurious insects make him a 
guest as welcome as the spring with which he comes. His 
length is six and a half inches, the whole upper part is a deep 
sky-blue, with purple reflections ; the wings are full and broad, 
with black feather shafts; the bill and legs black, with the 
inside of the mouth and the soles of the feet the eolor of 
a ripe persimmon; the throat, neck, breast, and under- 
Wings are chestnut. The plumage of the female is duller in 
hue. This beautiful species is found all over the United 
States ; it winters in the Bahama Islands, Mexico, Guiana, 
and Brazil. 


Granivorous birds have a strong, short, thick bill, more 
or less conic in shape, with the upper mandible somewhat 
flattened and generally without noteh ; the wings of mod- 
urate size, the feet strong, with toes disposed three in front 
and one behind. They live in pairs and migrate in search of 
food, which censists of seeds and grain, except during the 
breeding season ; they then subsist partly on insects. ‘They 


are easily tamed and docile in education. The males have 
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brilliant plumage in summer, and the females in winter. 
Their song ts full of melody. Of this family are larks, finches, 
buntings, tanagras, sparrows, snow-birds, cardinals, grosbeaks, 
linnets, ground-robins, ete. 

The song-sparrow (/rin rilla melodia) accompanies the blue- 
bird in his early return to his summer haunts. A few of 
this species remain north in the winter, and seek shelter in 
low-lying swamps and near the borders of marshy streams, 
until storms inundate them. They arrive from the south 
about the 4th of March, fluttering around gardens and barn- 
yards, seeking spots for nidifieation. They are six and a 
half inches long, of a du sky chestnut color, varied with gray ; 
the unde r-parts are white, the legs flesh-colored, and the bill 
dusky purple. They are very fond of bathing, and frequent 
the ba a of streams; they run nim! bly on the open cround. 
They breed from Canada to the Southern States, nesting on the 
cround under a tuft of grass, or ina low bush four or five 
feet from the eround. The nest is of fine dry Crass, lined 
with horse-hair; the eggs are four or five, bluish-white, 
spot ted with brown ; two or three broods are hatehed in a 
SCASE ul the young are zealously eared for. The nest is 
hint pe and very clean, but never used more than once. 
Their s ne Is Sole what similk ir to the canary’s, and cColi- 
stantly re aa 1; in the early spring it is a low and tender 
Whisper, breathing the ‘le light of the coming season of love 
and e) ; it swells louder and clearer in the warm 
( lays of July, but dies aw: as the chill November days full 
upon the woods and fiel %, 


yovinent 


The cardinal bird (loxia cardinalis) is found trom New 
York to lorida, and winters in the south. Its song is clear 
and exquisite, a loud mellow whistle, delivered from the top 
of some lofty branch; it sometimes imitates other birds and 
has many of the notes of the human voice. It nests remotely, 
in holly, laurel, and evergreen thiekets ; the nest is formed 
of dry twigs, weeds, and vine bark, and lined with grass ; 
the eggs are four or five, of a dull white, with olive spots ; 
two broods are raised in a season, and the young are easily 
tamed. The length is eight inches, the upper parts of ‘a 
dusky red, the sides of the head and nee k nad the lower 
parts a bright vermilion ; the chin, frontlet, and lores black ; 
the crest high and pointed, the bill eoral red, the iris hazel, 
and the legs and feet pale flesh couor. 


The Ameriean linnet ( sringi/la } urpurea) is frequent in the 
evergreens of the north and the United States in summer ; it 
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feeds upon the berries ot the red cedar, junip Te. and tulip 
tree, an is fond ot suntlower and other oily carden-s eds. 
It arrives north in Mareh and April, breeds hig 1 up, and 


returns in October. Its song is finer than that of the ean iy, 


clear an | mellow, and thrillingly sSWeet 3 its opel i Yr notes 
| ] 


are lov aud tender, and swell as the singer Crows in pas- 


sioned into an eestaecy of rapture, a brilliant and well con- 


traste arinonyv. The bird can be tamed, but it lose - its 
beautitul color and sweetest soug. Lhe eggs are five, pale 
green, With brown and purple spots. The bird is eight 


inches foi - the bill dark horn-color, the head and chin bright 


t 


cinnamon, the breast and rump rose-color, the back, wings, 
and ta ( usky re dl, and the feet and legs flesh-c olor. 

The zygodactyli. or birds with toes disposed in opposite 
pairs, ive the bill more or less eurved and much hooked, 
often quite angu.ar; the toes are placed two in front and 
two be inal, With the exterior member reversible, thus allow- 
} 1enSION. The Euro- 

upon Wortns 


} 


ing clinging to branches and ready pre 


pean a North Americ in genera tee , Catere- 


pillars, ane the larvee of inseets; the tropical orders have 
thick « ed bills for devouring soft, pulpy fruits, and strong 
hooked ones for breaking nuts and kernels. They nest 
mostly in the cavities of decayed trees. Of this family are 


iu ivrots, paroquetrs, Cue koos, and woodpeck« rs, 
i A 


the OnULY 


The Carolina parrot ( itlacus Car nensis) 18 
e United States ly 


species found in th ; it israrely seen north of 

Virginia, ¢ xcept, perhaps, in the Western States. It is cre- 

carious, and lives and breeds in the luxuriant southern forests ; 
ny i" : 

the members of Chis species liv, alight, and Screauth, 1 Cone 

cert: thev feed on beeeh, hack, and mulberry, and are fond 


of nuts. They nest in hollow trees, with two eggs of whitish- 


re , : 
gree ; thelr tight is swiil and easy ; and oneiay readily be 
tamed and ta “ht its hame, but cannot mimie the human 
voice. The bird is fourteen inches long, with white crea 
' 
: | 


tinted bill, hazel iris, orange knees, and feet a pale Hesh- 
' 
} 


. ] . ‘ ly] ] 1 ° 1 | ] ] ’ } } | 
color, With Dlack Claws ; the forehead, cheeks, Shoulders, ane 


bend of neek are orange red: the head and neek a rich vel- 
low, and the upper parts of yellow-green with bluish tints ; 
the tail is long and eraduated. The tlesh of this bird is 
tough ; Ll unpalatable. 


The American cuckoo (¢ scarl NEMSIS arrives north 
in April and May, and winters in Louisiana and Mexico. It 
is fond ol sh ul forest depths, wher it hides from view. Its 


+ . ! ~~ 
nest is slovenly, and hastily construeted, a mere flooring of 
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weeds and grass; however, it is very affectionate to its 
young, and guards its nest vigilantly ; it raises two broods in 
aseason. Its food is berries, insects, and the eggs of small 
birds. It sometimes lays its eggs in the nests of other birds, 
like the European species, but it is far less mischievous and 
malicious than the latter. 
The woodpeckers (picida) are among the most beautiful 
f American birds, and their variety is great. The golden- 
winged woodpecker (pre is auratus) is well known to farmers 
and youthful sportsme n 3 the former de ‘stroy him for his sup- 
pose id tre spasses in the cornfields and the latter delight to 
bring down such a choice-plumed victim. His back and 
wings are dark amber, transversed with black, the upper head 
iron gray, the cheeks fine cinnamon, and the side throat 
black ; the hind-head is a vivid bloo l-red, the breast cres- 
cented with black, the under parts yellowish-white, spotted 
with black ; the inner side of wings and tail and all the large 
feather shafts are a beautiful golden yellow when expanded ; 
the feet and legs are light-blue. Leneth, twelve inches. The 
female has less brilliant plumage than the male. This species is 


migratory from Hudcson’s Bay to Georgia. The nest is builtin 


a decayed t , from six to twe nty feet from the ground ; the 
material use Wl bel ‘ing thee nipe and dust from the cavity. The 
egazs are six, white and almost transpare nt. The food con- 
ne berries, fruit, Indian corn, and insects. The = of 


wood Ipec ke rs are gcroove d and e!| Manne lle d, we “lee shaped 9 and 
compressed to a thin edge at the end, well formed to pen- 
etrate the hardest wood ; that of this species is long, slightly 
bent, ridged at the top, and tapering, yet still wedge-sh: iped, 
and admirably adapted to destroy the hillocks of the ants, 
which ferm a chief article of food. The tongue is supplied 
with a viseid fluid, seereted by two glands lying under the 
ears, five times larger in this species than in any other bird 
of its size ; with this fluid the tongue is so well moistened that 
the smallest inseet adheres to it. 

The red-he maded woodp eke r ( picus erythroc phalus), 
with his tri-colored plumage of red, white, and blue- 
black, is striking in appearance, and has predatory habits 
in orehards and cornfields; he is so marked that 
every country child knows him well. He is 


almost 
a connols- 
seur in fruit; the finest flavored cherries, the juiciest 
apples and pears are broached by the audacious intruder, 
and he feeds voraciously on the Indian corn in its milky 


i 


state. In fact, so decided are his vicious propeusities that in 
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early colony times some of our legislatures set a premium of 
twopence per head for his destruction ; but he is not without 
redeeming traits, for he destroys immense numbers of insects 
and grain-devouring bugs. He inhabits from Canada to 
Mexico, buil ls in hollow trees, using no foreign material, and 
lays six pure white eggs. 

picus varius) is a resi- 
dent bird, eight and a half inches long, with a crown 
of deep searlet, bordered with black, and capable of 
erection ; hairy nostrils, searlet throat, with the back 
dull yellow, and the wings black with oblong spots ef 
white ; the under parts are bright yellow, and the legs and 
feet greenish-blue ; the tongue is flat, horny for a 


The yellow-breasted woodpecker { 


lf ineh 
at the tip, pointed, and armed at the sides with reflected 
barbs. The female is less brilliant than the male. The hairy 
Woo Ipecker pu s villos s) is a haunter of orchards, borer of 
trees, and an eager foe to all inseets; the pec uli: arity of t 

species is the loose unwebbed feather resi “nbling hair. The 
dow ty woodpecker (pra Us pube sCEns) is smaller than the last- 


named 


specie Ss, but otherwise re semble Ss it closely ; it is one 
of the most active destroyers of insects. The California 
woodpecker (pre US Calrforniensi ) is the most. brilliant of its 
class ; its plumage is a fine glossy black ; the back me tail, and 
lower wing bright cinnamon; the front and neck crescent, 
bright yellow, and the erest vivid erimson. 

The slender-billed birds have the bill long and moder- 
ately extended, arched and awl-shaped, entire and acute; 
sometimes wedge-shaped at the extremity. They have three 
toes in front and one behind, with the nails extended ane 
curved; they are related to the climbers, and eling to an 
vertically ascend trees, rocks, &e. They are nearly al 
insectivorous, and obtain their food like the picida ; ; tl ge 
tongues are _ l, or divided at the end, and cap ible « 
extension. ‘They build in hollow trees and clefts of rocks 


Their voice is quaint and unpleasant ; their manners ineau- 


tious, but shy and retiring. Of this family are the ere pers, 


nut-hatches, and brochilida.* 


*Q f c rif? 1 l . I") 
~ } ted for tl me sp t na « 
p | | SCs (| 8), as br nt as the ( Ss gel \ har 
form i e hea it at bv me s ~ i I | ( 
struction, hay ! nd slender bills enclos ! il fextensior 
most like that oft Ww pe indbv1 sofan analogous n SI 
rhe t 1 is led ) s i wo f ents, \ t} 
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Their sense of sight is almost microscopic ; their taste 
extremely delicate; their tongue is their most sensitive 
organ, for with it they search for food in the deep interiors 
of bell-like flowers. ee ee eee 
their flight ise aused by rapid and re peated vibrations of the 
wings; their voice has no melody, but is a sharp, shrill ery 
uttered on the wing. Some of this species are no longer than 
1 bee; they are restricted to America and the adjacent 
islands, and in warm weather are found north as far as ILudson’s 
Bay. According to Audubon, their migration is nocturnal. 
Their nests are peeuliarly beautiful, about an inch in diame- 
ter, and of the same depth, built of the most delicate a ind 
filmy moss, glued wit i tha Wiel aidihirn, send Mead alah dawn 
and the sott petals of flowers; they are of various shapes, 
conical, cup-shaped, and pensile. The eggs are two pure 
white ovals ; the young are fed with neetar and inseets trom 
thre crops ot the pare ut birds, In ery where these beau- 
tiful litthke gems are ve ry a Sunda , the Aztees named their 

pital Tzingunzan from the ae Which surrounded it.* 
And one of their ancient traditions makes Torga mig ie, the 
spouse of their god of war, convey the souls of slain warriors 
to the mansions of the sun and there transtorm them into 
humming-birds.t This idea is exquisitely spiritual, and can 
be fully appreciated only by those who have seen these 
meteor-like birds flashing through their native sunlight. One 


of the Aztec names may be translated “ roses steeped in liquid 
99 , , . , 
“re. Button calls them “cherenx de lestre du jour. 


The northern humming-bird (trochilus colubris) lias been 
obtained as far north as the fifty-seventh paralle ‘loon the plains 


of Saskachewan, and also near the sources of the Elk river. 


In this species the wings are , irge i proportion to the body, 


the tail powel | 


, and the feet small and delicate, with large 
claws, hooked and ve ry sharp. The tongue is of 


similar 
formation with the ‘woodpeck el ’s,the os hyio les passing around 


! so on small insects, of which we have found their stom 
hs full Their very small feet, ample tail and wings, excessively long and 
narrow, from the rapid and successive abbreviation of th iills, r shor 
1] I m wWithou i notch, con i I is ¢ 
st resem that of the swifts I) Vv are ¢ ia ( ba 
hemselves in the airalmost as easily as flies ; thusthes buzz around 
wering plants, and they fly more rapidly in proportion than any other 
i | ! rd is 1] d the intestinal canal is destitute of a ca al 
ippendage, in which particular also they resemble the woodpeckers. They 
e isolated, defend their nests with courage, and fight desper h 
ch other 


, « 
Ward's M:xico in 1827. + Birorm Von Elan 
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the back part ol the skull, its extremities joined ou the top 
of the head just forward of the line of the eyes. The bird 
arrives in Pennsylvania about the 25th of April and begins 
its nidification about the 10th of May ; the eggs are two— 
pure white—and two broods are sometimes raised in a season. 
The note isa single chirp, scarcely louderthana grasshopper’s ; 
the length is three and a half inches; the back, upper parts, 
neck, sides, and under wing, the tail Ccoverts, with the two 
centre feathers of the tail, are all of a rich golden green; the 
tail and wings a deep brownish purple ; the abdemen dusky 
white mixed with green; the throat feathers, of brilliant 
ruby and of singular strength and texture, lying as closely 
ius seal S and varying from a deep black to fiery crim- 
Soli and burning orange. The females and voung lack 
the last-named beauty. , 

The trochilus anna was discovered in California by 
Dr. Botta, in 18293; it is three inches long, with wings 
equal in length with tail, of deep purplish brown ; 
the tail forked and brown, with green centre feathers of 


metallic lustre ; a cow! covering the Lead, cheeks, and throat, 
of a rich changeable amethystine red ; the upper neck, back, 
and Wing coverts colle h-green; the lower throat and abdo- 
nen greenish-gray. Perhaps the most brilliant and striking 
of all these innumerable winged gems is Gould’s humming- 


bird (¢rochilus Gouldii). Its native locality is unknown, and 


its splendid specimens are rare. The forehead, throat, and 


upper parts are of brilliant green scaled feathers ; the crest, 


tong and capable of erection or de pression at will, isa bright 
chestuut; the back voiden-green, Crosse d on the rump with 
whitish bands; the wings and tail brownish purple, with 
creen-tinged centre feathers, Its striking peculiarity is the 
neck-tuft of narrow white feathers, tipped with emerald green 
aud surrounded by a dark border; the shorter ieathers spring 
trom: thi base, their vivid green tips relieved against the Spot- 
less White of the longer Upp r ones. When extended Lhese 
tults take the form of a buttertly’s wing, and are equal in 
extent with the wings. Their effect is strikingly beautiful. 

The iudina: (swallows) have a short bill, mueh de- 
pressed at thebase, and wide, with the upper mandible curved 
atthe iu it : the feet are short ind slender, with three toes in 
front and oue behind, the latter often reversible; the nails 
huch hooked, the tall forked, aud the Wigs long and acute. 
T vy feed on insects, whieh they swallow flying, and mi- 


grate iu winter to the tropics. The flight is rapid and long- 
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continued, their vision perfect, and their voice feeble and 
twittering. Of this order are swallows, martins, and swifts. 

The goat-suckers (caprimulga) are a curious order of birds, 
shy and solitary, who remain concealed by day and in fair 
weather, like the strigine. Their vision 1s acute only in 
cloudy days and twilights ; then they fly rapidly and silently 
on account of the softness of their feathers ; they hunt for 
moths with the mouth open, uttering a quaint monotonous 
cry. They lay one or two eggs on the ground, and have a 
plumage of dull blended colors. The chuck-will’s-widow 
has the mouth-bristles shorter than the bill ; it utters its low 
harsh monotone after sunset and in the early morning. 
The whip-poor-will flies near the ground at night, seeking 
for food, with a low chatter; it flutters about domestic ani- 
mals in search of the inseets which rest upon them; hence its 
vulgar name of goat-sucker. The night-hawk is nearly 
allied to this order, and has many habits and peculiarities in 
common with it. 

The columbinwe have the bill moderate. compressed 
at the sides, vaulted, and turgid at the tip, which is 
also curved; the base of the upper mandible is covered 
with a soft skin, protuberant, in which the nostrils are 
situated ; the tongue is acute and entire ; the ieet short 
and robust, with the tarsus reticulated and the toes well 
divided ; the wings are moderate, and the plumage similar in 
both sexes. The family are gregarious, living in woods ; its 
domesticated members about buildings and farms. Their 
food is grain and seeds, and rarely insects ; the eggs are two 
and the broods numerous. During the season of courtship 
the male is assiduous in his attentions, fluttering about his 
mate, cooing, rustling, and drooping his wings ; and after an 
encounter between two rivals the conqueror struts pomp- 
ously about, uttering a prolonged note of triumph. The 
members of this family inhabit all countries, but mostly the 
warm climates; and it includes the turtle-dove, passenger- 
pigeon, partridge-pigeon, and all our familiar species. 

Gallinaceous birds have the bill short and convex, with 
the upper mandible vaulted, and curved from the point ; the 
nostrils are lateral and half covered with a rigid arched 
membrane ; the feet are stout, tarsi long; the toes three in 
front and one behind, the latter highly articulated, the tip 
just touching the ground ; sometimes this hind toe is short 
or wanting. The nails are not retractile ; the wings are short 
and rounded, concave, with quills rigid and curved. The 
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female has dull plumage, and the young are covered with 
down. The body is large and fHeshy and the head small; 
they live much on the ground, bask and wallow in the dust, 
and serateh for food, which consists of worms, grain, seeds, 
and the large) insects. They are provided with a museular 
crop for preparatory digestion, for which purpose they swal- 
low gravel. They are polygamous, the female rearing the 
young, which are very abundant and run about and feed as 
soon as they are hatehed; they run swiftly and take wing 
with difficulty, their flight being low and limited and aecom- 
panied by a sharp whirr, produced by the rapid vibration of 
the wings. Very few of them migrate ; their voice Is a harsh, 
unpleasant eackle or crow, their flesh much esteemed for 
food; the domestic species are termed poultry and the wild 
game, 

The peacocks (pavonine) have the head and neck garnishe d 
with pendant wattles of naked skin, or the cheeks and lores un- 
feathered; the wings are ample and coneave, the tail hori- 
zontal and capable of fan-like erection; the tarsi robust and 
scutellated, in the male furnished with sharp spurs 5 the 
plumage of metallic lustre, and sometimes oscillated. Tur- 
keys, barn-door fowls, quail, grouse, and ptarmigan are thus 
classified. 

The vild turkey was once prevatent from Canada to 
Mexieo, and is now found in the wooded and uneultivated 
tracts of the Western States; it is neither gregarious nor 
migratory 9 unless in seareh ol food. lt Is prolific in propor- 
tion to its natural resources; it breeds in the United States 
once a year, but in the West India Islands two oy three 
times. “Early in October these birds herd together in 
quest of mast, which is a chief article of food; the males are 
apart from the females, the latter accompanied by their 
brood. They journey on foot until impeded by water, and 
are very fleet; on river banks they ascend high trees and 
lanneh themselves for the opposite shore, which the \ rarely 
fail to reach. In countries new to them they are easily 
bewildered and offer a ready prey to the hunter. The 
males fight fiercely in the season of propagation, dealing 
blows af the head which sometiines kill. They approach 
farms in cold weather an 


when food is searce: their flesh 

is so lean and dry in warm weather as to have given rise to 

the Indian proverb, * As lean as a turkey In summer.” 

The male, when fat, weighs from fifteen to twenty-five 

pounds. These birds were first sent from Mexico to Spain 
VOL. XAV.—NO. X XIX. i 


lt 
hil 
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the sixteenth century; in the reign of Henry VIII. they 
were introduced into England, and soon after they were 
spreac over the rest of Europe. 

The quail (ortyx) has a bill short and thick, and of greater 
height than width; the upper mandible is curved from the 
base, in which the nostrils are placed ; the tarsus is destitute 
of spur or tubercle, the fore-toes united by a membranous 
structure to the first articulation, and the nails are acute; 
the wings are rounded. These birds sometimes alight en 
low bushes, but they are ground-dwellers, both by night and 
day; they are usually monogamous, the male protecting the 
young. They are peculiar to America, and exceedingly pro- 
lific from New England to Mexico. In Jamaica they are 
called partridge. They seldom migrate, except in search of 
food; their habits are sedentary, and they are much attached 
to breeding-places ; indeed, a sportsman may always be sure 
of finding game in these spocs if he spares a suflicient num- 
ber of the birds for the purposes of re produeti on. 

The name ortyxr, applied by Stevens, is the original ap pe ]- 
lation of the quail ; or, perdix coturniz, as known to the ancient 
Girecks. This species bears some resemblance tothe European 
bird, although its habits and instinets are different. The latter 
is the true bird of passace, leav ing Europe for Asia at the early 
approach of winter, and returning in spring in such num- 
bers that thousands of them have been taken in nets in a 
single day near Naples. The American bird is not migratory, 
it is much atts ached to its young, and ver > sociable > except 
during the breeding season, while his European brother is 
vagraut, quarre lsome, selfish, and se litary. Their food is 
principally rye, buckwheat, Indian corn, and insects. In 
the winter they perch on rising ground under a low bush, 
in a close ecirele, with heads outward, huddling together for 
wariuth; coveys thus placed have been found frozen under 
suow upon which a heavy erust has formed. From late 
August to March they are a favorite and delieate food. In 
May they nest in cavities of the ground upon dry vTrass and 
weeds; the eggs are from fifteen to twenty, and two broods 
are raised in the season; the young shelter under the wings 
like ehickens. If the brood is in danger from the near 
approach of an yg the parents simulate great distress, 
and flutter along the path as if wounded or unable to fly, 

util the young have time to hide, or the danger is passe “dl. 
“a Septe mber the brood is nearly full grown, and assemble 
in families. The call of the male is often heard—a clear, 
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vi 


mellow whistle, sounding through the rustling fields. It 


seems to syllable the words “ bob-white, bob-white ;” in 
cloudy weather it is said to eall “ more-wet, more-wet.” 
In consequence of the short concave wings, a loud whirring 
noise is heard during flight; this action is laborious, steady, 
and not long continued; and the birds rise in twos and 
threes, thus affording an excellent shot ; when they alight, 
if they are not direetly flushed, they run into cover under 
low bushes and fallen leaves, from whence it is difficult to 
dislodge them, or even to discover them, because of their 
russet coats. In the West, where the quail is exceedingly 
prolific, large fences of bush are formed in converging lines, 
the opening being some half a mile wide, and gradually nar- 
rowing to a point leading to a cul-de-sac; bait is placed 
ilong the extent of these lines, and the birds, naturally fol- 
lowing it, are led into the final trap, Where they are quite at 
the merey of the hunter. In these “ fences” the quail are 
taken ly hundre 


s and forwarded to the Eastern market, 
where they are in great demand. The length ot the bird is 
nine inches; a line over the eve and down the neck, chin, 
and throat is white: in the full-grown bird the latter is 
bounded by a full crescent of black; the crown, neck, and 
upper breast are reddish brown; the back and wing-coverts 
brown and ash, peinted with black, and the wings edged 
with vellowish white, like the lower breast: in the latter 
each feather is marked with a black arrow-head; the tail is 
ish, with rufous sp ts: the legs and feet ashen or biue, the 
hill black, and the irids haze 





. The erested-quail of Calitor- 
nia and Mexico has a narrower bill, more heoked at the 
top, and with the dorsal ridge more distinet: the wit 
shorter and the tail rounded and elongated. The 
h 


igs are 
males 
ave a plumed crest of from two to twelve feathers elegantly 
pencilled ; the neck feathers are lanceolate, and the back 
uuspotted; the female bas duller tints. Blue quail are 
found in abundance near the Gila river, 4,347 feet above the 
level of the sea.* The Massina partridge, rare in Europe ane 
he Atlantic States, abounds in Texas; its head and thro 

ire black, with white Stripes ; the crest of buf, the unde: 
parts a bright chestnut, erossed with black bars: the 
middle breast de tu chestnut, and the sides and flanks sooty 


black, with white circular Spots. Its eall is 


gentle and pecu- 
liar and it assembles in coveys of from eight to twelve. 
In the grouse the bill is short, entire, and naked at the 


‘Col. Emory’s Notes of a Mil. Reccon. from Ft. Leavenworth to Cal., 184 
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base, with the upper mandible vaulted and curved from its 
origin ; the nostrils are basal and hidden by the front feath- 
ers; the tongue short, fleshy, and acuminate; the eyebrows 
naked and scattered with red papilla; the wings are short 
and rounded; the tail from eighteen to twenty feathers ; the 
toes four, the three forward ones being united to the first 
articulation. The plumage of the female of the larger 
Species differs from that of the male; the smaller birds are 
similar; this bird inhabits the woody parts of mountains and 
high plains. The white vrouse, or plarmigan, is most con- 
fined to the elacial re CIOUS 3 it is common in Siberia, Green- 
land, the Scottish Highlands, and about Mellville and 
Churehill Rivers. It is polygamous, living in families and 
teeding on berries, leaves, and seeds : its eall is clear and 
SOHOrOUS, peculia during the season of reproduction. Its 
flesh is considered superior to almost any other ine, and 
in cold countries it is dried, or smoked, and packed away 
in large quantities for future consumption. The ruffled 
vrouse, ealled pheasant in the Middle and Western States 
nd partridge in New England, is abundant and exeellent 
game. The pinnate grouse, or prair e hen. formerly very 
common in the Atlantic states, is now fri quent on the West- 
ern plains; the full-grown bird weighs about three pounds 
It was formerly so common about the ancient bushy site of 
Boston that laborers and servants stipulated that it should 
not be served at table oftener than twice in one week.* 

The cock of the plains is a large and beautiful bird, but 
iudifflerent food on account of its habit of feeding on bitter 
herbs. In imitation of a rer uiiar habit of the sharp-tailed 

ouse, the Indians of Missouri had a partridge danee wnoneg 
theirold men; the birds met ina level spot, fifteen or twenty 
feet in diameter, where, by constant strutting and crossing, 
the ground was worn quite bare; this continued trom early 
spring until the season of reproduction had passed, and 
seemed to the aborigines so striking that they commemor- 
ated it with a festival. 

In the aquatic tribes the toes are connected by a broad 
membranous tissue, which euables them to prop | themselves 

trough the water with ease; while the long legs and 
necks and the sensitive bills of the waders are adimirably 
udapted to diving and searching for food. The legs are bare 
» the knee, aud here the connecting membrane between the 
toes is very thin, only ealeulated to support their passage 


* Lieut. Gov. Winthrop. 
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over mud and marshy ground. The plumage is more abund- 
ant in these birds, and also in the species that inhabit far 
north. 

All water-birds are provided with posterior olan s 
containing oil for anointing the feathers in order to facilitate 
the shedding of motsture; these glands are uot so conspicu- 
ous in the land inhabitants, except, perhaps, the fishers, who 
dip into the water. Some of the most delieate and tavorite 


game oeeurs among the waders. Their bills are mostly 


straight and long, and compressed or col iC 3 the 
feet are long and slender, the toes placed Soimet 


legs and 
imes equally. 
Their habits are noeturnal, and they feed on fish, reptiles, 


and land and water lnseets : they breed bat 


once In the 
season, and migrate in search of tood. Some of this ordet 
run swiftly and fly with feet extended behind them, erying 


out in a loud, harsh volee 3 solne: are merely waders Ol 


watery margins, while others swim and dive. 

The various plovers breed in the remote north, but 
descend ia autumn plump and fat, affording a delicate morsel 
of food; they remain in numerous flocks all along the sea- 
coasts south of New Jerse \ throughout the winter. Cranes 
are among the largest United States birds ; herens 


stant inhabitants of the Atlautie 


are Col- 
St ites, experienced fishers, 
aud tall, elegant birds with beautiful plumage, sometimes 
snow-white: some species are excellent food. The red fla- 
mingo of the tropics, with his gorgeous coatof black and crim- 
son, IS Sometimes seen in the United States; his flesh is only 
tolerable food, although it was esteemed a great dainty by 


the ancients. The searlet ibis migrates in the summer 


Ta 
the Southern states; its feathers are of a brilliant red, its 
habits courageous, and it atlords a good article of tood. The 
white ibis is without a single spot to mar the purity of its 
piutnage. 


The bay ibis, with a bright purplish chestnut cout 
‘hh about 
the marshes of Long Island and New Jersey. From. thei 
supposed utility in destroying HOXIOUS reptiles, these birds 
were held sacred by the ancient Egyptians, kept about the 
temples of the gods, and embalmed atter death ; they were 
also the emblem of the country. DBird-pits full of em- 
balined skeletous are 


and metallic ereel reflections, is occasionally Set 


scattered over the plains ol Saceara. 
They coustructed their nests in the fronds of the date-palma, 
and laid four eggs; the period of incubation lasted, according 
to the fanciful caleulation of Elian, throughout the time 


necessary tor the star Ibis to ) “form the revolution of its 
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phases. No longer venerated in the place of its ancient 
glory, the bird is snared and shot in autumn by the Arabs 
tor food. ; 

fhe curlews, like the plovers, breed in the north, and 
descend in the fall fat and delicious. The various sand- 
pipers are also favorite game. The genus totanus (chevaliers 
of the French) associate in flocks ou water borders; they 
wade deeply, teed on small shell-fish, EC, and migrate 
periodically ; they inhabit more temperate regions thar the 
sand-pipers, breed in marshes, and are cosmopolitan ; they 
are common thronghout the United States, and their flesh 
is fat and well flavored, not unlike that of the snipe. 

The latter is the earliest field-game of the United States. 
As soon as the frost is out of the cround and the spring 
grass tender and succulent, their brown wings are seen 
among the bogs and marshes, where they feed ou Worms and 
lnsects, They seek their tood by probing the mud and 
porous soil with their long, slender, SENSILIVE bills, which 
they also use in turning over the wet and decayed leaves, 
the hiding-places of innumerable insect tribes. At this 
sceuson they are shy and Jean, and require a dexterous 
sportsman. When pursued they run close to the ground ; or, 
it suddenly flushed, tly out with great ré apidity ; in wild windy 
weather th ey often rise in Knots of eighteen or twenty aud 
fly wild and high, often soaring out of sight. The best 
shooting days are mild and warm, with a soft southerly 
wind; as the bird iuvariably flies up the wind he should le 
flushed down, for then he w "ill zigzag otf to the right or left, 
affording an excellent shot. The flesh is supe: ior to almost 
any other game. The best known American species is 
the brownsnipe, whieh appears the seeond week in March 
in low marshes. Here, as in Northern Europe, after sunset, 
in their haunts is heard a singular tremulous or wailing 
murmur as the birds rise high in the air; it is perhaps 
expressive of tender amatory feeling, as it is heard only in 
the breeding season ; itis probably produeed by an undula- 
tion of air in the throat, and appears more distinet as the 
birddescends. Itis here less loud than in European birds ; like 
the latter, the brown snipe is not gregarious, and associates 
only accidentally where food is abundant. The feathers on 
the head of the European bird are black, spotted with brown, 
the tail broader and browner, even when outspread, aud the 
breast and flanks less dark than in the American species ; 
the bill and legs are alike in both and the size nearly the 
sane. 
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Woodeocks have a bill similar to the snipe, but more 
robusi, and the eves are set far back in the head; the legs 
are short and feathered to the knee, the female targer than 
the male, and the plumage of both an intimate mixture of 
black and rufous brown. They are solitary dwellers in 
woods, swamps, and thickets, and are seldom seen in the 
open ground, associating only in the breeding season; the 
young are reared and eared for assiduously, the parents 
conveying them from danger in their claws or upon their 
backs. Their flight is slow, direet, and labored, with a 
whizzing sound, Only two or three species are known. but 
they are spread over the whole earth. The American bird 
is ) ‘culiar, having ashorter wing and many habits unknown 
to the European; it is more retiring than tie latter, less 
capable of continued flight, attached to breeding places, aud 
migrating ouly short distances in severe cold weather. The 
size varies according to the abundance of food and the 
breeding season. When flushed the birds rise hurriedly to 
the tops of the bushes which form their covert, and then 
drop and run; in open woods they fly out swiftly and 


Vigorously, but with much muscular action They pair in 


April and nest on the groun |: the note of the male asee ding 
above the nest is a quick and teeble warble ; dese nding, the 
tones increase, until, near the ground, they pass into a sweet 
tumultous soug, which is constant during ineubation. The 
Muropean bird is caught in traps, set in the places most 
frequented for food. The birds approach the sea side as 
food fails in autumn; they have no note at this season, 
when they begin to migrate nocturually, and are found 
in their resting-pl ices morning and evening. 

Rails, or mud-hens, are solitary birds, living in reeds and 
sedges, near still, fresh waters, in deep coverts ; they run or 
skim over the water when surprised, but do not swim from 
choiee : they dive when wounded, and cal remain unde r 
water tor some time; their flielit is low and limit “dl, with 
neck outstretched, but their walk is easy and rapid. They 
aught only on the eround, and their habits are nocturnal, 
save during the breeding season ; they ure monogamous, gre- 
various, abhiet cosmnopoltan, fer ding Ol WoOrtns, 1USeCcts, and 
vegetables, and migrating in Oetober. On their first arrival 


they are lean, but as the wild rice ripens they fatten, and 
1 
| 


Vv sportsmen. During tue season of 


rail shooting on the Delaware the sportsman stands in the 


are eagerly sought for 


| 


bow of a boat, propelled through the reeds by a pole, and 
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shoots the birds as they spring up singly; each one, as it 
falls, is picked up by the boatman while the gunner reloads. 
‘The sport continues some two hours, when the falling tide 
compels a return. 

Coots are nocturnal water-birds, somewhat resembling 
ducks; the young only are fit for food; they subsist on 
vegetables. Of the same funily are terns, gulls, gluttonous 
and cowardly birds, save when defending their young; the 
stormy petrel, with his inky coat, whom the ignorant super- 
stition of ancient mariners has stigmatized as the infallible 
harbinger of the storm and ealled devil’s bird, and Mother 
Cary’s chicken, because he follows in the wake of a storta- 
toss¢ d ship, when he seems only to seek salety in the vicin- 
ity of men: his food is the celatinous spora of the seaweed, 
sinall fish ‘ 6.3 and he IS ealled petrel, according to 
Button, because the Apostle Peter, his namesake, is sald to 
have walked upon the waves. The albatross, largest of the 
web-tooted tribes, sometimes visits the Atlantie coasts ; it 
flies far out at sea, aud in storms mounts to the clear upper 
air; it 


s 


is gluttonous aud cowardly, and often attacked by 
the culls; Its voice Is hars! and its flesh ublsavory, the 
eggs only beng eatable. ( miy one of the four kuown species 
visits the Atlantic. 

The Yenus aliser ineludes birds terrestial and vigilant, 
living in flocks in low, marshy grounds, their flight is high 
and long-sustained, the flocks being marshalled int loug, cou- 
verging lines; they swim but little, sit deep in the water, 
and seldom dive. Their habits are diurnal, their sight and 
hearing excellent s and, sleeping or feeding, they station 
sentinels; they pasture abroad by day and retire at night 
to the water with a great clamor; they are polygamous, 
nest on the ground, have a numerous progeny, and are of a 
courageous and resenttul disposition, Their food is seeds, 
vegetables, fishes, and small aquatic animals. Many species 
ure common to all countries, but are most frequent in cold and 
temperate regious ; their flesh is well flavored but strong. 
In Winter the brant is a vreat delicacy, and is found along 
the Jersey coast. ; 

The duck tribe are aquatic and migratory, and flock to 
the seacoast in winter. They frequent fresh, shallow waters 
with sedgy borders, swim well, and walk easily, but awk- 
wardly ; their flight light, swift, high, and whistling; their 
habits somewhat nocturnal, and their food vegetable matter 
and small aquatic animals. They are polygainous and 
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breed in the grass near the water, the young being many 
and cared for by the female. The species are numer- 
ous and widely extended; the breeding-places generally far 
north; and the flesh fat and tender—a great winter delicacy. 
Of this family are the mallard, the progenitor of our com- 
mon duck ; the widgeon ; the wood duck, with showy and 
elegant plumage ; teal, muscovy, and spirit duek (so named 
by the Indians from the impunity with which it escapes the 
hunter), and other favorite game. The kind most highly 
esteemed is the canvas-back duck, peculiar to the bays and 
estuaries of the southern coasts ; it is in good condition for 
the table in November, a fat bird weighing from three to 
four pounds. Tue plumage is bright-reddish chestnut, varied 
with violet and purple reflections, the under parts white. 
The eider duek, of Labrador and the north, furnishes the 
soft and delicate eider down ; this the bird plucks from its 
breast to line its nest and protect the eggs and young from. 
the cold. Atter the nest is prepared and the eggs laid, the 
gatherers of the down strip it two or three times in sueces- 
sion towards the end of the season, sparing one brood in 
order to ensure the return of the bird in the following sea- 
son When the female’s breast is quite bare, the male con- 
tributes his down for building purposes ; each nest vields 
about a hat-full of the down when cleaused from a 
ties; when the female leaves the nest she covers 
with this soft warm material. 


II impuri- 
Lhe egys 

Nor is this bird the only one which employs similar 
devices to prevent the animal heat from being dissipated 
daring the process of ineubatien and to protect the newly 
fledged young from the cold. The carrion crow li 
nest with wool and rabbits’ fur, and alwavs covers the eggs 
on leaving them. , 


| , 
ies hel 


Again, several birds of very different habits, such as 
the wood-wren and the hay-bird, e yustruct a permanent areh 
ot moss or grass over their Nests, leaving only an entrance 
at the side. Many of our native birds thus cover their nests 
at the top, and all display an amount of eare and preme- 
ditation in the construction of shelters and abiding places, 


which is almost amazing. The masons, carpenters, and 
weavers of human SOcLety have their prototypes In the 
bird world. The mason birds are the bank-swallow, the 
window-swallow, the chimney-swallow, and the nuthateh. 
The bank-swallow has the chiefinstrumeut in his bill, which 


s smal! and short and tapers to a point > he works with it 
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shut, clinging to the face of a bank with his sharp claws, 
and pegging I is bill into the soll like a pick-axe. The exca- 
vations are cireular and complete, but sometimes irregular, 
from the crumbling nature of the material; the galleries are 
more or less tortuous, and terminate at the depth of two or 
three feet in beds ot loose frass and feathers. The place 
chosen for nesting is usually a bed of hard alluvial sand, fae- 
ing a river, quarry, or sandpit, from ten to thirty feet high ; 
the habitations are changed every two or three years. On 
the high bauks of the Irtish they | 

flies ;* and Aristotle says the birds were common in the 
mountain passes otf Greece.t Communities of three or four 
hundred, their holes being within a few inches of eac] 
othe r, Sometimes extend along the face of a precipice eighty 
or a hundred yards.¢ The following is Pliny’s remarkable 


ll the air like swarms of 


tale of the earthwork construeted by the swallows of the 
Nile to resist the inundation of that river. We give it un- 
he quaint old translation of Philip Hollande: 


altered from t 





| N neere Ilera 1in Egypt 

l r > | ye il I i 1 T 
hows ! the other, x I 
oft ‘ \ ss l l stro wet t 

d tN tisablet ) the fo 
SWelit Ipreg i le b piece i 

I lt es ke pt ! ‘ 

ere is l to the goddess Isis 
swellows do pier and fortifie for fear lest tl 
the ul t f, and breake over into it. 
spring, for three nights together, they bring to 
straw, Clin i lsu l k stutl »>strengthe 
t tl t v} t ir busi . so hard, that f ! 
manie of them have died with taking such pains and moiling about their 
worl And e eve yeare they ) s daily to this taske again 
s the ’ Lv - and t y fail not no more than 
sou ! rie oth do forth tos ice and 
wari 


The nest of the cliff-swallow is hemispherical, some six 
inches at its truneated junction with the wall, and project- 
ing the same distance; it is formed of a mixture of sand and 
clay and pellets of mud; the entrance is near the top, turn- 
ing downward. The bird is so industrious that this commo- 
dious structure is finished in three or four days; the clay 
of whieh it is built is moistened with saliva secreted in 
glands about his mouth. The nest of the swallow of the 


ls in Russia t Aristotle, //ist. Anim., viii., 15 


Wilson's American Ornithology. 


® Prof. | 
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Indian seas is formed entirely of glutinous fibres from the 
mouth and throat of the bird, interlaced and t vined togethei 
and hardened in the air; the nests, boiled in s Ups, are con- 
sidered a great delicacy by the Chinese. The nest of the 
window-swallow is somewhat similar to that of the cliff- 
bird, but with larger opening at the tep. It is this familia 
bird to wl om our great tu et alludes in one of those sweet 
and gentle episodes that steal upon us in the midst of the 


CHMUITUOUS whirl ot crime and passion, | ke summer sunshine 


after a tempest has swe pt over the earth: 





“ This guest of sum: 
, ] +} r mart t ] > 
LiL, TERA Lit ai 5 \ 
~ ~ ) ‘ ] + 
S sW oly hers no ya | 
13 ess, 1 rr f vant s “(] 
| \ bed ro n l 
\\ ] lL haunt I have : | 
| 
The burrowers, or diggers, are auks, razor-bills, puflins, 
and penguins 3 the burrowing owl (sfrir cuni rid) is a 


native of the warm elunates ot the United States west of the 


in the villages of the praire dogs, o1 


Mississippi. It lives 
marmots, whose holes are large enough tor both ; these towns 
are of great extent, and each habitation has a vertical descent 
of two feet: the passage then slants off obliquely to a cell 
containing a globe of dry grass _ firmly compact d and open 
at the top 5 this is the nest. 

Jackdaws have been said to burrow in rabbit warrens. 
The flamingo is a mud-builder, according to Dampier, 
Catesby, and Penrgse ; the nest is a truncated cone, avout 
] 
| 


ittle grass ; 


two feet high, of slimy earth mixed with a 
a stnall hollow at the apex contains the eggs, Which are 
two and very long 3 the birds sit astride ot the nest, the 
male bearing his share of the labor of ineubation. The 
nest of the penguin is of similar form and also that of 


the American crocodile; the latter is formed of succes- 
sive lavers of mud and grass, and ewes, which are trom 
one to two hundred. The carpenters are the tom tit. the 
Wrv-lit k, and the woodpe ‘kers. The toncan is said Ivy the 
Peruviaus to bea carpenter; its bill is of enormous. size 


compared to the body of the bird, but formed of light bony 


substance as thin as paper and full of reticular cells, over 
j 


which the nasal nerves are expanded ;* It is sensitive, like 
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that of the snipe, and well fitted to feed on juicy fruits, 
although it may possibly pieree rotten wood. 

The various eagles, herons, cranes, storks, and pigeons 
are platform-builders, making their nests on flat rocks and 
the tops of houses and ruins. Thus we learn from Juvenal 
that a stork’s nest was built on the Temple of Coneord at 
Rome,* a circumstance of sufficient importance to be com- 
memorated on the medals of Adrian. In Seville and Bagdad, 
and among the ruins of Persepolis, these nests are frequent. 

The basket-birds are the jays, mocking-birds, thrushes, 
rooks, ravens, warblers, grosbeaks, ete. The Bengal grosbeak 
builds a pensile nest of grass in the form of a large bottle ; 
it has two or three chambers, said to be lighted by fireflies,t 
as these insects are sometimes found netted into the material 
of the interior; they are probably food ter the young. 

The sociable crosbeak of the Cape of Good Hope is a 
dome-builder, rooting over trees with a heavy thatch, cover- 
ing seven or eight hundred Hests, with any entrances, 
Wrens, house-sparrows, towhe-buntings, and pies are also 
dome-builders ; their nests are nearly oval and placed se that 
the opening Is sheltered from the rain. The Weavers are the 
various orioles who generally build peusile nests, the tailor 
bird, who weaves and sews leaves together, the vellow-lam- 
mer. &e. The parasites, or robbers, are those which deposit 
their eggs in the nests of other birds, or take forcible Possession 


of them; they also build in marten-houses, gourds, &e.; they 


are the cuckoo, blue-bird, purple-marten, and ecow-buunting. 
We cannot close without giving the following eurious and 
fanciful deseription of a robin’s nest from Turner, an English 


naturalist of the sixteenth century: 


] t. w i i reast both in win ind os er, 

fi is ss vous a 1 « es, in th N ( ses and 

t = W hie lit AE Mie 

. i \ 11 ) " work iving 
‘ ’ \N t ( Lice I \ pu lids with ives a 
fore loorway, the wh pron 0 » feed 





] ] ] +] 
Although Lue 


and convenience of the habitations of various species, still 


e is much difference in the relative beauty 


they never change their particular modes of building ; and 
the rough nest of the wood pigeon—a few sticks on a bare 


Ut colitur Pax, atque Fides, Victoria, Virtus, 


itat Concordia nido,—S i, 1] 
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platform—never approaches the perfection of the elegant lit- 

tle shelter of the humming-bird or the imposing structure 
, ‘eo. * ) gr 

of the sociable grosbeak. The savage may become civilized ; 

but the inferior animals, whatever may be their industry, 

their perseverance, or their precision, must confine their 

labors to the limited sphere of instinct. Their fac ilties are 


Stationary as mans are progressive. 


Wuen Ler Bacon wrote the above remarkable words, 
which we transl: 


te thus—* A superticial knowledge (of plii- 
los phy) leads us from God, whereas a profound, thorough 
knowledge of it brings us baek again to Ilim,”’ we doubt 
much whether he himselt fully comprehended the profound 
truth he was enunciating. Be this as it may, it cannot be 
doubted that, when well considered, these words are emi- 
nently suggestive, and at the same time applicable to many 
departments of knowledge. Pope must undoubtedly have 
had one of the ideas they embody, if not the very words 
themselves, present to his mind when he penned the well- 
known lines on learning : 
“Shallow dt hts intoxicate the brair 


but ar Ing iargelv sobers us 


It will hereafter be seen that the words of Bacon are 
elu ently applicable to the subject we have undertaken to 
discuss in this artiele. 

Have we ever refleeted on what mav have been the 
origin of the truly amazing art whi hi euables us to rena: r 
thought, us It Were, visible ? Whence has It come ¢ Was 
it communicated to man by the omnipotent Creator, or was 
it merely a human invention? The claims of these ques- 
tions to investigation have been well and elog ently set 
forth by a modern orator as follows: ‘ And while we 


investigate the wonderful properties ol matter, developed 











ec 
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in the phenomena of the physical world, shall we not, my 
friends, deem a portion of our time and attention well 
bestowed upon the miracle of the worD written and spoken, the 
phenomena of language which lie at the foundation of all our 
intellectual improvement, of all our literature and science, 
in a word, of all rational communication of man with man.” 
The invention of the alphabet, that is to say, of char- 
acters for writing, or simply of writing, has been in our hand- 
hooks and general literature socommonly ascribed to the 
Phoenicians and Egyptians, and especially to Cadmus, that 
the matter is gravely taken for granted, and left unquestioned, 
but with what justice we will endeavor to show. However, 
before proceedit yr to do so We will present some pre- 
liminary considerations that will aid us in our investigation. 
Man, in coming into existence surrounded by wonders, a 
real wonder himself, admires much less that which is mar- 
vellous than that which appears new. Let an ingenious per- 
son only invent a steam-engine or a sewing-machine, and 
ve become enraptured at the progress of the arts and 


the genius of man; but few will be found who retleet on the 
marvellous art of giving figure, color, and a body to thought. 
This art, the mere announcement of which presents the most 
astonishing contradiction which the mind can perceive be- 
tween two objects, becomes confounded in our reeollections 
and in our habits with the puerile occupations of early 
youth, and the most common occupations of life ; because 
we learned it in early life, and beeause all men, even those 
of the most limited capacity, are capable of acquiring the 
knowledge of it. The art of multiplying writing by 
printing has attracted much more attention than that of 
fixing language by writing: or,as a French poet has said, of 


* painting language and speaking to the eyes :”’ 


“De peindre la parole et de parler aux yeux.” 


Ilowever, the art of writing presents to our meditation 
something still more incomprehensible than the art of 
speech. Language only expresses thought and becomes 
confounded with it. Man does not resort to means outside 
ol himself to make himself understood ; it is solely with his 
own organs, and with nothing ascessory or foreign, that he 
renders his intellectual operations sensible, and his language 
is himself, his expression, and his image. Bat writing ex- 
presses at the same time thought and language; it stamps 
both of them on insensible things, and it is by means of 








ee) 
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these deaf and dumb interpreters that man renders visible 
and palpable (for the blind read by the tips ot the fingers) 
that which is the most invisible and impalpable in us, 
and even in the whole world, namely, thought; that he 
renders fixed, permanent, transportable, that which is most 
variable and fugitive, to wit, speech ; and that he renews in 
some manner the prodigy of the creation, which 1s, in a cer- 
tain sense, a vast tl houglhit rendered visible, as it were, by 
the handwriting of an omnipotent WoRD. 

So the chiet of Roman philosophers, as of Ron an orators, 
reflecting on th is marvellous art, exclaims, in a transport of 
admiration : * He undoubtedly did not belong to our terres- 
trial and al. nature who was the first to embrace in a 
few characters the infinite combinations of articulate sounds 
which ean be formed by the human voice.’’* 

We now proceed to examine—Ist, whether man could 
invent the art of writing; 2d, whether the art of writing 
Was necessary for him, or Whethei he is suelh as that he can- 
not exist without writing ; and, lastly, what philosophers 
have thought of its h Wing Ro heseaiieal and what history 
and mythology have said of the supposed inventor. But 
before penetrating further into the mystery of the art, 
we ought to notice the difference there is between the 
writing of sounds, whieh is ours, and hiero: gly phic writing 
from which some savants would have it derived. 

Hieroglyphic writing, which was in use in the primitive 


t 


ages OF sock CV, Was COMpoOse d of figures of sensible objects, 
linages of material facts, or emblems of moral truths. Thus, 
anarmy was represented by a buckler and a long-bow, the 
Supreme Being by an eye, a conqueror by a sword, &e. 
We ourselves write in hier glyphics when we represent 
hope under the figure of a woman supporte lon an anchor, 
and when we give to just ice, person ifed in the form of a 


V vel, a sword anda balance. But this representation by 
i! ages is Vinal is most remote from our decomposition ol 
SOULS Iyy written alphabetic characters. This we ening by 
linages is to the writting of sounds A eager what gesture is 
to lun@uage, and one n ay say that it is the ate ges- 


tures Ihasmuch as gestures fess “faalialie sensible objects. 
‘ Writing.” says Duclos, speaking of that of » ey ptians 
and of the Chinese, “was in that state that : had no rela- 
tien with our present writing.” 


Ex haene tibi terren’a mortalique natura concretus s videtur, qui 
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Certainly we perceive a co-relation between arms and 
warriors, between an eye always open and the Divinity who 
sees everything, and who watches ine essantly over his work ; 
between a sword and the man who submits everything to 
the empire of foree ; between the sword and the balance and 
the eminent function of weighing the interests of individuals 
and avenging society ; and the anchor, which holds fast the 
ship against the surges of the waves, is an ingenious and just 
emblem of hope, which sustains man in the sufferings of life. 
But Vv hi: if is the re in the words, a? Mis divinity, ¢ COR quering, hope, 
justice, or in their synonyms in any language whatever, that 
represents in any manner the objects they express? Again 
we will let Duclos speak: “ Writing, that marvellous 
invention of composing with twenty or thirty sounds that 
infinite variety of words which, having in themselves nothing 

that is like what passes in the mind and still less like the 
objects they express, still disclose to others the whole 
secret.”’ 

The art of imitating sensible objects presents itself natu- 
ri ally to man, because the models are eve ‘rywhe re before his 
eves, and because he has a natural inelination to e opy them. 
He who sees the shadow of a body projected on a plane 
surface has only to follow its outlines in order to have the 
first notions, and even the first rules, of the art of designing 
or of drawing. In reality, in the early ages of our race, 
the art of design consisted only in outlines and lineaments 
without shade, and it is not to be wondered at that the 
human race, during its infaney, should have practised what 
is still the amusement of children and of savages. 

The first peoples, then, wrote their histories with altars, 
tombs, and stony pillars, which they elevated in the 
deserts. But when, more advanced in intelligence anid 
incited by their interests and events, they wisued to transmit 
to posterity memorials more distinet and circumstantial, 
they were undoubtedly stopped by the impossibility of 
copying to nature the facets and the emblems of truths, the 
memorials of which they wished to perpetuate and the tra- 
dition of which they wished to have preserved. They cou- 
tented themselves with designing the principal features ; 
accordingly, they represented a whole army by a long bow 
and a buekler, necessary things for war ; agriculture by a 
farming implement ; the Divine Being by an eye, an appro- 
priate symbol of foreknowledge and providence, &c. Hence 
it will be seen that theirs was an abbreviated mode ot 
designing. 
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It was thus that, even after alphabetical chatacters were 
adopted in ancient inscriptions, we find in the words the 
greater number of the letters omitted, and most fre- 
quently they bave only the first and the last letters of the 
word, often only the initial letter. The hieroglyphic 
figures on stone and marble are preserved; but the mem- 
orials and the knowledge they were intended to perpetuate, 
for the most part perished with the institutions of ancient 
Egypt, and it is to be feared that the praiseworthy inves- 
tigations of Champollion will fail in throwing light on the 
far greater number of them. These hieroglyphics, in the 
course of time, became enigmas for the common people ; 
and as they are naturally prone to see mysterious things in all 
those they do not comprehend, and as they knew by tra- 
dition that the priests were the depositaries of ihe secret, 
and saw the walls of the temples covered with hiero- 
glyphie characters, these characters became for them a 
kind of sacred writing; these fantastic figures appeared to 
them as so many emblems and characters of supernatural 
beings, and eventually a superstitious ignorance saw in them 
as many divinities as there were different emblems. 

But the art of representing objects or even moral subjects 
by emblems or by physical attributes has nothing in common 
with the art of expressing ideas by the decomposition or 
decompounding of sounds. So, children and savages, who 
possess some gross notions of drawing, have never imagined 
anything that would approach the art of writing. In China 
some millions of lettered persons have not been able in some 
thousands of years to make their writing of words, or at 
most of syllables, advance a single step, and like us deeom- 
pose sounds; and this discovery, which we regard so simple 
and easy, has yet to be called into existence among a people 
who have preceded us in the invention of several arts, and 
to whom nothing was wanting to bring them to perfection 
but an instrument of thought more practical and expeditious— 
We mean another form of writing their language. The abo- 
riginal populous nations of our own continent were still less 
advanced, and they were obliged to use knots and to string 
their guipos to preserve and transmit to posterity the remem- 
brance of memorable events and to mark the epochs and 
divisions of time. 

The problem of writing—and under the term writing we 
include printing, which is only a form of it—consists in 
reducing the infinite number of articulate sounds the human 
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voice may form alone, or modified by the tongue, lips, &., 
to a determinat ec number of simple « or compound sounds, 
wh ic li e called rowels and consonants. The numbe r in the 
different languages commonly varies from twenty to thirty, 
which may be reduced to a medium number, as is nearly th 
case with our own, and sometimes writing under the same 
characters some compound sounds peculiar to certain lau- 
guages. 

But it should be well remarked that the value and kind of 
these elementary sounds disappear either wholly or partly 
in the pronunciation, and are marked and possible to Le 
distinguished only in writing and by the sigus or letters that 
characterize them , 

This is one of the strongest objections that can be urged 
against the opinion of writing being an invention ; and if it 
be true that the decomposition or analysis of sounds, which 
is the whole secret of our writing, could not have been made 
but from the sight of written language, and not by merely 
hearing spoken language, it is evident that writing would 
have been almost indispensably necessary to establish the use 
of writing. In fact, vowels, which are simple emissions of 
the voice, signify nothing, only as far as they are joined 
to consonants that sound with them. But consonants them- 
selves alone, and considered individually, cannot either be 
pronounced without vowels which sound with them; and 
it is in order to render this sound less sensible that in 
our alphabet Wwe pronounce several of our consonants with 
anc, the most mute of our vowels. Thus b, C, d, 2, ~ps t, V, Z, 
take each a vowel, and are pronounced be, ec, de, &e.; and 
some, as h, j, k, q, take two vowels, and are pronounced 
aitch, hay, cue, &e. With us sometime ago Z was pronounced 
with a vowel and another consonant, zed; and though we 
take our examples ouly from our English alphabet, the same 
will be found in all languages and in a still more marked 
manner. Thus in Greek the letters are sounded a/pha, beta, 
gamma, delia, Ke.; in German ah, bay, tsay, day, &e.; but 
more than allin Hebrew, where the letters sound alepA, beth, 
ehimel, daleth, &e., and in Irish, or Hiberno-Celtic, where 
they sound aibm, beth, coll, duir, XC. 

‘Tle nee it follows that consonants are indecomposib le to 
pronunciation, since they are inse parable from vowels, and 
some from other cousonants, and that it is at the same time 
impossible to pronounce them alone as they are written, or 
to write them compounded as they are pronounced. So “ in 
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the orthography of Hebrew words, the vowels are sup- 
pressed, which are § ymetimes repl iced by points because 
the consonants wholly alone foree the vowels to reap- 
pear in their train in reading or in pronunciation, and the dis- 
pute between Hebraists turns on the kind and the number 
of vowels that are joined tosuch or such a consonant. It is 
known, besides, that vowels are very indifferent in etymolo- 
gies; they vary in the same words and under the influence 
of the same language, transferred from one country to 
another; and the different dialeets of the same language 
differ among themselves in the vowels as the different lan- 
cuages do in regard to the consonants.’’* 

While on this subject, we may remark that a sad mistake 
has occurred among us in regard to the letter a. It was 
pronounced by our forefathers ah, but in the last century 
England adopted the fashion of ealline that vowel aye, 
a sound which it very seldom has, whereas the sound “of 


th, 


long, short, or broad, is heard in almost every svlilable 
into which it enters. But the creat misfortune was that our 
Eoglish fathers and cousins, backed by the University ot 
Cambridge (the University of Oxford remaining hostile to 
the innovation), carried this fashion into the pronunciation of 
Latin, thus making ama, ayemo, in place of awmo. Chiefly to 
this cause is to be attributed the difficulty English-speaking 
students experience in pronouncing, and, therefore, in learn- 


iY the modert languages of Europe, in none ol whic! 


does that vowel ever have the s yund ot ay 


But to return from our slight digression In the actual 
state of our knowle lve, how can we Imagine the process the 
pretended inventor of the art of writing would have followed 
to decompose or decompound the sounds of a language 
which he knew only by hearing—those sounds which are 


confounded in the pronunciation and which take in the word 


a compo d sound which often presents none of the element- 
ary sounds of which it is « omposed., How, for example, 
articulating the words, / not to speak ot more Cot 


plicate d ones, could he discover that they were formed of the 
tour letters, ¢,/,¢ Vy or of the three, y, « _ 3 if he ha |! not known 
already; that is, named and distinguished one from the other, 
ach of these element ry sonnds ¥ And how could he have 
named and distinguised them if he had not already read 


them and seen them distinguished by the characters or let- 
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ters Which give each one its value and its name. Let an 
American who knows only the English language try to 
write French, German, Spanish, or Polish words pronounced 
before him, and with their peenliar pronunciation, and 
undoubtedly he never could succeed in writing them cor- 
rectly, because his hearing would never seize the exact 
sounds the knowledge of which would have been necessary. 

A pronounced word or MOOS lable is a complete sound, 
an indivisible sound, the elements of whieh disappear in the 
pronunciation, and are not distinguished from eaeh other 
but by the signs or letters that characterize them. So, to 
decompose sounds is nothing else but to name them; and 
how name them if one does not know the particular name of 
each 7? 

The art of writing may be compared to that of printing, 
Which is only a more expeditious mode of writing. Now, it 
would have been impossible that the art of printing could 
have commenced with a people who were ignorant of writing, 
and it is easy to judge by analogy that writing could not 
have been invented by a people who until then knew oxly’a 
spoken language. The only manner of writing, the inven- 
tion of which was possible, was the writing of the Chi- 
lese, who give a particular character to each word, who 
write by words in place of letters, a kind of hieroglyphic 
Writing which substitutes conventional signs for figures drawn 
from ame or artificial objeets—a mode of writing which M. 
De Bonald thinks is “ perhaps only an alteration or a vague 
und coutused recollection of writing by the decomposition 
of sounds,” and which is probably the chief cause of the 
little progress the Chinese have made in the arts, and the 
remarkable dulness of their intellect, because these people 
employ in the study of the instrument of thought the time 
we employ in studying thought itself. Truly, then, this 
mode of writing has little or no connection w ith ours. 

Again, if writing had been solely invented by lhear- 
ing spoken language, homonymous words, or those of the 

une pronunciation, would have been written alike. What 
difference, for instance, could be detected by the ear between 
the words hair and hare, or between reign, rain, and vein, K&e.? 
And such, no doubt, would be the case in other languages, 
though there is some reason for believing that homonymous 
words are found only in derived languages. 

Undoubtedly, we, who possess characters that serve to 
uote the decomposition, or analysis, of sounds in all languages, 
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could apply them to the words of those we hear for the first 
time, and write them, if not such as they are in themselves, 
at least such as they sound to our ears. It would be like a 
song which he who knows musie could note in hearing it. 
jut the question is to know whether men could have been 
able to distinguish and name before the ‘vy were re presente “<] 
by characters those same sounds which we combine :togeth- 
er when we learn to read, which we do not distinguish 
from each other when we write, but by the character that 
represents them and the name they bear; the question, in 
a word, is to know if writing was not necessary te invent 
writing, and if men not being able to speak without think- 
ing, nor to think without speaking interiorl y, could at any 
time write their thoughts before having read them, as they 
could not read them without having written them ; for, 
one cannot think but in speaking to himself,so he cannot 
write without reading in himself the charaeters he traces on 
the paper. 


as 


It is easy to say men observe, reflect, judge, &c., because 
we ourselves, treating of written languages, as we do of 
spoken ones, possess all the qualifications for observation, 
reflexion, and judgment. But let us transport ourselves in 
thought to the times that preceded writing, and let us judge 
of all the vagueness and veid that must have been caused in 
the mind by the absence of characters that would serve to 
distinguish sounds among each other and note their decom- 
position ; and whether it was not necessary to have already 
the names and the characters to be able to distinguish the 
sounds, in place of distinguishing the sounds to assign them 
names and characters. 

There is no language in which we may not remark more 
rv less difference between the spelling and the pronouncia- 
tion of some words, and in some languages part of the ortho- 
graphy is seareely articulated, and the sounds vary ace ording 
to the words. For iustance, in our own language the vowels in 
many words take the sounds of almost all the other vowels, 
and it may justly be said that the exes »ptions to the rules of 
orthogr: aphy are more numerous than the rules themselves. 

All the arts have had their origin or reason in our wants, 
their matter in nature, and their form in our industry, and 
are always awakened by something ante rior to their dis- 
covery, and which is, as it were, the germ which our minds 

only feeundate ; but what image of physical nature, what 


accident, what chance could have been able to put men on 
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the way of making the marvellous discovery of the art of 
writing, and make them imagine that it was possible to read 
the articulations of the voice and to write thoughts? What 
analogy could this art have with any object in nature, or 
among the arts? In what needs, in what necessities of our 
individual nature could have been the germ and the occasion ? 

We see in the rude sketches which children draw, and in 
the gross figures with which the savage ornaments his bow 
or his cup, the first draughts of painting and sculpture. 
Architecture, with its columns, its entablatures, and frontons, 
is but the development of a cabin with its posts, its girders, 
and its roofs. We see every day men without any knowl- 
edge of arithmetic, without even the knowledge of reading, 
form systems of counting for themselves; others without any 
knowledge of surveying measure with great exactness their 
own lands. Rustie songs preluded, in all nations, the accents 
of poetry ; but never has it been heard that any person with- 
out having learned it was able to imagine any method 
making known his theughts that would at all approach the 
art of decomposing sounds and writing them; for signs, 
8\ imbols, and generally all emblematie or real images, ought 
naturally present themselves to the minds of men, and are 
really only abridged signs. 

That a syllabic system of writing was invented by an un- 
lettere d $ he roke eC Ludi: in for his ownh li anguage is hot in cre “l- 
ible, we readily grant. We can easily admit 1t without con- 
sidering that it militates against the views we have taken in 
regard to the decompounding of the letters of words. But 
even in this case the ingenious Indian had previously heard 
from the missionaries the uses of the letters of their books. 
Had he never seen or heard of alphabetical characters, how 
would the ease have stood? 

[It would be a mistake to compare alphabetic writing to 
the gamut or chanted music to language. Music considers 
and notes the intensity and the movement of sounds and the 
jutervals between them; writing, the articulations of sounds. 
Music measures and counts the tones, strong or weak, accel- 

rated or slow, grave or acute; it is not an expression of 
thoughts, but rather an arithmetic of sounds; and hence it is 
that its theory ean be submitted to calculation. In the gam- 
ut, in fact, an octave of ¢ yphe rs may be, and sometimes is, 
ubstituted for the octave of notes. The cyphers would 
mark by their denomination the elevation or the lowering of 
the tone, as the notes express it by their position in the 
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musical scale. If music expresses something more to the 
imagination ; if it expresses with some truth the passions, 
both tender and violent, it is wholly on account of the 
natural disposition we have of employing in the ones softer 
and slower movements of voice and cvesture, and in the others 
sharper and louder movements. But although language and 
writing express thought, the sound we hear or read has no 
necessary and natural connection with the objects of our 
thoughts and of our words (if it be not in the imitation of 
some physical accidents) ; such, in a word, is the differ- 
ence between the art of music and that of language and 
writing that it becomes necessary, notwithstanding what the 
lovers of music may say to the contrary, that music must 
aid itself with language—that is to say, must speak, if it 
desires to be understood. 

But when was there the necessity, or even the want, of 
the art of writing for man ? for one cannot help thinking that 
so marvellous an art could not have been invented without 
necessity. If man, considered as a simple individual and 
isolated from all society, could live without talking, the fam- 
ily could much more exist without the knowledge of writing. 
In our own times, even in the midst of civilized society, the 
art of writing is not known by a large number of persons 
aud families, and language suftices for their duties as well as 
for their wants. “In ancient times this art,” as De Bonald 
justly observes, “ was not necessary for the public require- 
ments of society ; religious worship consisted in chants or 
hymus committed to memory. Laws were customs from 
time immemorial, and legal decisions were civen vIUU voce by 
old men. War was carried on without art, and commerce 
by simple exchanges of commodities. Political transactions 
were confided to messengers or heralds, who repeated them 
word for word and in the same order they reeeived them— 
the propositions they were charged with transmitting—a 
usage of which frequent examples are found in Homer, and 
in the sacred Seriptures, and which prove the ignorance in 
which men were in those times of the art of writing.” 

Writing, which, in a certain sense, may be regarded as 
publie language, inasmuch as it ceneralizes lanwuage in 
extending it to all times, and in transporting if to al! places, 
and in making it heard by all men—writing, we say, was not 
absolutely necessary for man, but it was needed agar nst man— 
we mean, to preserve society against the passions of men—in 


fixing and in rendering forever unalterable the divine, fun la- 
’ 
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mental, and primitive laws which man continually tends to 
corrupt, in order to put in their place the laws of his own 
designing. Thus the art of writing, of which man availed 
himself for his convenience, and which he has so often 
abused, was not intended for the wants and the pleasures of 
man, but was given to society for an end worthy of a means 
so wonderful, to maintain the rule or the knowledge of 
duties against the inconstaney and inconsiderateness of man. 

Upon this point the testimony of history is in perfect 
accordance with the induetions of reason. The first time 
the word writing appears in history it is joined to the word 
law, and the times of writte n, or positive, law succeed to the 
times of oral law, ealled, also, natural law. The most 
ancient and the most authentic monument of writing of which 
we have any knowledge shows us a whole people passing 
from the domestie state to the social or public condition, or 
what we understand by the term soc icty, at the same time that 
the y receive from the Author of soe iety the written text of 
their fundamental laws and of social orde rv. This same text, 
which this same people, always subsisting, preserve still with 
so unfortunate a fidelity, and which the most enlightened 
and intelligent nations have received from their hands with 
such religious veneration, is, as well as the book that con- 
tains it, called by them the Scripture, or the Book superemi= 
nently, and which is the meaning of our term Bible. 

So, at the epoch when writing was given to society, this 
same book, taken asa history, informs us that all flesh had 
corrupted tk WAYS. The knowledge of the primitive virtues 
beeame eflaced trom the minds of men; the belief of the 
unity of God had become a monstrous idolatry ; the immo- 
lation of human beings had taken the place of the innocent 
offerings of the fruits of the earth and of animals ; marriage 
degenerated into pelygamy, and despotism aud slavery were 
in the f family. And these same disorders we see reap peat 
under other forms and other names in all places where the 
written text of the divine laws had become effaced or altered. 

But persons who have aspired to be called philosophers 
have spoken of writing being an invention and have given 
the supposed history, or fable, of the inventor. Aud after all, 
perhaps, we will find in what they say new motives for con- 
cluding that writing was no invention, and, therefore, that it 
could not have had an inventor. 

One ot these gentlemen, who may be considered as a fair 
representative of the school—namely, Duclos—speaks as 
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follows: ‘* Writing did not come into existence as language 
did, by a slow and insensible yg genie It took many 
ages to appear. But when it did, it was suddenly and like 
light. * * Writing was in that state (that of the E “gy p- 
tians and of the Chinese) and had no connection with 
our present writing, when a rare and profound genius con- 
ceived that discourse, however varied and extended it may be 
for expressing ideas, is, however, composed of only a small 
number of sounds, and that all that was wanting was to 
give them representative characters.” Ah! undoubtedly 
that was all that was wanting. But would that have been a 
siinple idea—an idea from the depths of our nature and 
which would come to us apart from our sensations 7? Would 
it have been, to speak more clearly, a human idea to figure 
sound, to fix language, and to make thought visible ? 

The Greeks and the Romans, so advanced in the arts of 
imitation and in those of thinking, who made such admirable 
discoveries in geometry and obtained sueh grand results in 
mechanics, with even the art of writing and the art of 
engraving on wood and on store—could not conceive an idea 
so simple as to color this graven or sculptured writing and 
draw from it, by pressure, exact copies. And we ourselves, 
more advanced as we were in the arts,and who, at the time of 
the discovery of the art of printing, had carried the graphie 
art to such a point of perfection that it is searcely possible to 
distinguish the last efforts of writing from the first impres- 
sions of printing, did not, until the fifteenth century, conceive 
or avail ourselves of a process at once so easy and so near at 
home. And yet persons would honor primey val times—those 
times that approac ‘hed nearest to what is called the state of 
pure nature and which were in the most extreme barbarity— 
with the invention of writing ! 

Discourse, undoubtedly, when it is once written, appears 
to the eye to be composed only of a small number of sounds, how- 

er varied end extended it m: Ly h fore pressing ideas ; ; but spoke n 
discourse (and it must not be forgotten that the question is 
in regard to the times that preceded the art of printing) 
seems to the ear as varied and extended as regards sounds 
as it does as regards ideas, and comprised of as many differ- 
ent sounds as of different ideas, since each idea appears to 
differ from another idea only by the difference of sound. 
or of the word that cagenen it; and the genius who could 
judge of it only by the ear, however rare and profound he 
may be, could not perceive, that is to say, receive by the 
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ear, the sensation of the fewness of the number of sounds 
which he eould perce ive only | V the eye. 

Far from being able to decor npose the sounds SO as to 
reduce them to a small number and represent them by so 
few characters, all the supposed genius could do would be 
to give a representative character to each word, to multiply 
thus almost to infinity the number of characters, in place of 
reducing them. Genius has gone no farther with a people 
who are the most numerous on earth, and who have been 
from the most ancient times organized into society, and 
this manner of serving themselves with the instrument of 
thought, has, as De Bonald well remarks, ‘so much be- 
numbed their intellectual faculties that a missionary fears 
not to say that a C hinese is not ¢ apable of understi nding i in 
a month what a Frenchman could say to him in an hour,’ 

Ilowever, the admissions of our philosophe r should not 
be overlooked. He acknowledged that the writing of sounds 
has no connexion with hieroglyphie, S\ mboltie, or emblematic 
characters, or the writings of the Egyptians, or of the 
Chinese ; that, consequently, it could not have been derived 
from them, and that its origin must be sought elsewhere. 
He thinks writing must have come into existence many ages 
after language, and thereby he confirms what we have 
already adyaneed—that writing was given for the benefit ot 
society when families were sufficiently multiplied to form 
people s. And surely one cannot fail being struck with the 
comparison of writing to light, and the analogy between 
them, with which the instinct of truth inspires Duclos, a 
comparison of which he himself does not seem to feel the 
force, and which rather seems to refer this luminous art to 
the author of all light, and its instantaneous existence to the 
will of Ilim who could say to writing, as He did to light: 
$6 Fiat—ct erat.’ ; 

But this rare and profound genius, this benefactor of 
society, must have been, 1 ho doubt, known by men; and 
the art he invented, that art which transmits to us so 
many obscure, so many culpable names, useful for its 
its inventor, would assuredly have consecrated his memory 
to the eternal gratitude of the human race. Here com- 
merce other uncertainties. We have seen the doubts of 
philosophers on the manner of the invention, and we will 
next see the doubts of history with regard to the person ot 
the inventor. 

Historic and fabulous traditions have, as we have already 
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noticed, attributed the art of writing to the Phenicians and 
Egyptians, and the only doubt with them Is as regards the par- 
ticular inventor. But what reason is there for attributing all 
the genius of the invention to one part of the world rather than 
to another? Why limit it to the far East alone? To speak 
only of savages : do they not live in domestic society, and do 
they not have, as occasion may require, some form of public 
government? Do they not have neighbors, allies, and 
enemies? Do they not wage war and make peace 7 
Have they not their needs and enjoyments, duties and 
passions, ‘virtues and vices, that is to say, everything that 
would arouse the mind, stimulate industry, and awaken 
the genius of inyention 7 They carve the figures of the 
objects they have beneath their Cyes 5 why hot also engrave 
the sounds they have on their lips? They express thought 
by emblems: whv do they not go furth r and express oral 
language by its elementary sounds? It is, then, in Oriental 
countries, among the Pheenicians or the Egyptians, that, ac- 
cording to fabulous history, we have to seek the origin of 
Writing. 

*Phawnices primum, tami si ere 

: 


Mansurum rudibus vor signare figuris 


Other traditions give the origin of writing to the Kgyp- 
tians, and attribute its invention to a secretary or minister 
of an Egyptian king named Thot, the son of Hermes, Mer ur, 
or Trismevistus, the latter a commodious personage, to whom 
fabulous antiquity was pleased to attribute every invention 
the inventor of which was unknown. 

But the Phoenicians, better known in the political and 
literary world than their neighbors, on account of their 
commerce, their colonies, and their navigations, have almost 
always been confounded with the Hebrews. Their country 
was bordering on Palestine, their alphabet was the Hebrew 
alphabet, and their language a dialeet of the He>rew 
language. But the Egyptians had the Hebrews for a long 
time in the midst of them, and, according to an ancient 
author cited by Eusebius, owed to a famous personage of 
that nation (the patriareh Joseph) the wisest rules of admin- 
istration and many of their most celebrated monuments. 

Now, according Lo ILebraists, Thot and Hermes signify in 
Hebrew letters and signs, and Thot or Hermes, the pretended 
secretary ol minister of the kine of Egypt, the declared 


* Lux 
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inventor of alphabetic letters and the son of Mereury Tris- 
megistus, who from Egypt passed into Greek and Latin 
mythology with the title of god of eloquence and of letters, 
bears, at least, an extraordinary resemblance to Moses, who 
wes raised at the court of Pharaoh, and who transmitted to 
the people of God the writing of the law. And all that the 
Greeks, who are well Known to be addicted to ahe fobulous, 
have said of the institutions, the mysteries, and the govern- 
ment of ancient Egypt ought probably to be, in a great mea- 
sure, referred to the books, the laws, and the government of 
the Hebrews. ; 

Thus, through the Pheenicians and Egyptians, the sup- 
posed inventors of the art of writing, we equally ascend to 
the Hebrew people, the first depositaries of the written law ; 
and we perceive through the veil which mythology has 
thrown over the history of primitive times the Hebrew 
nation, the chosen people ot God, to be the oldest society 
on earth. And we find among all civilized nations some 
traces of their language, of their books, of their traditions, 
and of their history, as we find God himself at the head of 
the human family. Thus, God himself constituted the first 
society in promulgating and fixing, by writing, positive law, 
as He had constituted the first family in teaching it its 
natural duties by oral language. 

Now, if we consider in their ensemble both the reasons 
deduced from the very nature of the art of writing, which do 
not permit the belief that it was possible to invent alpha- 
betical writing, the opinions of philosophers in regard to 
the mode of its invention, the traditions of fabulous history 
with respect to the place and the inventor, and the belief 
of the most enlightened peoples regarding the promulgation 
of the written law still subsisting among us, we cannot but 
be struck with the support these different reasons or mo- 
tives mutually lend to each other, and the strong probabil- 
ity, or, may we not rather say, the entire certainty, which 
results from them in favor of the divine origin we have 
ascribed to alphabetic writing, and that the latter was by 
no means, and could not have been, a human invention. 

Further, it is evident that the art of alphabetic writing 
must have been originally either a human invention or a 
divine enlowment or communication. No intermediate 
agency can reasonably be conceived, except that of an 
angelic one, unless, indeed, we choose to ascribe it to a dia- 
bolic one. But of an angelic agency in the matter we have 
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no satisfactory testimony ; and as we hope none of our read- 
ers will feel disposed to give the honor of inventing so 
noble an art to so ignoble a sire as Satan, we will pass by 
the thought, or view, without honoring it with a comment, 
wwuch less with a refutation. : 

We would now appeal to the candor of our readers 
whether we have not shown that alphabetic writing could 
hot possibly have been an invention or even a discovery of 
men unless in the case ot lis having been specially and 
immediately enlightened and aided by the Almighty, in 
which case it would have been a miracle, and the honor 
should justly have reverted to the divine Author.* From 


We insert this article with pleasure in accordance with our rule of 
excluding no ingenious and able discussion which is not at variance with re- 
ligion or morality--merely because the views which it advocates differ from our 
own. We do notagree with our contributor, that the art of writing, noble and 
useful as it is, can be regarded as a Divine invention any more than several 
other arts which are searcely less useful, or less obstruse. If we believe 
that t art of writing was miraculously communicated to man by the 
Deity, there is no reason why we should not ascribe a similar origin to 
painting, sculpture, music,&c. We should rather remember that in the early 
stages of society it has ever been the habit to attribute to the Gods whatever 
Was great or useful, but whose discoverer, or inventor, was not known ; nor 
has the custom become altogether obsolete at the present day We also 
know from both history and experience, that whatever is the prevalent be 
lief in any particular country cannot be safely opposed even by the greatest 
thinkers of that country ; henceit is that our contributor might have quoted 
Plato as well as Cicero in support of his views 

But the Greek philosopher qualifies his opinion on the subject ; he tells 
us that the art of writing must have had for its author either a God, ora 
atter was the opinion of most of the ancients 


man divinely inspired. The 
rhus, for example, Philo, the Hebrew Platonist, gives Abraham the honor 
of being the inspired man who communicated the miraculous gift to the 
rest of mankind. Josephus who claims to know the history of the Jews 
etter than any other writer, denies the honor to Abraham, but does 
not he-itate to confer it on Seth. Other Jewish writers, who claim to be 
more learned and more trustworthy, assert that neither Abraham nor Seth 
had anything todo with the matter; but these, like the rest, differ with 
each otber, one party conferring the honor on Moses, the other conferring 
ton Enoch. Then, again, the Persians ascribe the invention to Zoroaster, 


: 
l 
the Scandinavians to Odin, &e., &e 





hat it is not modern piety that has invested the art of 
writing with the character of a miracle ; on the contrary, only a few Chris- 
tian writers have adopted the Pagan idea; and that t 


hese few are by 
no means the most reliable of their class will hardly be denied when it is 


, 
remembered that the most acute and erudite of them are the Rey. Dr. 
Adam Clark, author of “ Commentaries on the Bible,’ and the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Warburton, author of * The Divine Legation of Moses The most learned 
of th rly Christian writers regarded writing as they did any other use 

ful art, which man, by means of the intellect bestowed upon him by the 
Crea first invented it under the influence of necessity, and gradually im 


ved it as he became moreenlightened, It is in accordance with this view 
he case that St. Augustin expresses the opinion that the art of writing 
iad been Known to the Antediluvians ; and who will deny that he has reason 
i lanalogv on his side 


Those who have spent their lives in investigating the secrets of 
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the reasons we have adduced, then, does it not follow that 
the wonderful art we have been considering is a miraculous, 
if not a divine, one, and that it is entitled to the designation 
of divine, not by courtesy or by a figure of speech, as was 
the case with the Dirina Commedia of Dante, but by a just 
and legitimate right, by right divine? It is therefore to be 
hoped that no scholar, no philosopher, no true man, much 
less a Christian, will henceforward attribute its authorship 
to any less worthy and noble a personage than Him of whom 


itis written: Ip edixcit, et facta sunt ; rpsem indarit, et creata sunt. 


Arr. 1V.—1. The Eneid of Virgil, translated into English Verse, 
Ly Joun ( ONINGTON, M. A.. Corpus Protessor of Latin in 
the University of Oxtord. 12mo., pp. 482. New York: W. 
J. Windleton, 1867. 

2. The Mnesis of Virgil. Translated by CuarLes SyMMons 
D. D.. of Jesus College, Oxtord. Chiswick: 1820. 

3. Virgil. The Ecloques translated hy WranGcuam, the Georgics 
by Sormeny, and the Zneid by DrypeEx, in 2 vols. Lon- 
don: 1830, , 

t. The £neid, by C. Prrr, and The Bucolies and Georges, by 
Joseru Warron. London: 1783. 

De P. Virgilii Maronis Opn ra, Inte rpretatio ve et Ni tis, illustra- 
vit C.G, Heyxe. Lips.: 1834, 


Fewer crities have done justice to Virgil than to any 
other poet of antiquity whose works have reached us. The 
chief reason of this is that in comparing him with Ifomer, 
nearly all praise or condemn him according as he is like or 
unlike the author of the Iliad. But little allowance is made 
for the very different circumstances in which the two poets 
were placed. It is too much the habit to forget that the 


antiquity, remind us that there never has existed a language which 
was not exceedingly imperfect in its origin Need we say that had it 
come from the Divine hand, ready-made, this would not have been the 
case. But no; the structure and genius of a language are as much the 
result of natural causes, as different styles of architecture and ditferent 
schools of painting. “Les doctrines politiques ou religieuses,” say the two 
most eminent Egyptologists of modern times (Figeas and Champollion), 

créérent des alphabets comme elles eréérent des polices et des liturgies.” 
(Vide Introduction to M. Silvestre’s Paleoqr tiple ) rhe great 
Leibnitz has said in a similar spirit, “ Donnez-moi un bon alphabet et je 
vous donnerai une langue bien faite.’ Another savant, who has treated 
the subject | arnedly and ably is M. Léon Vaisse, of the French Academy. 
This gentleman is, we believe, as good a Christian as any of his studious 
investigating brethren, and the conclusions which he arrives at are the 
following: “ Mais c’est ni sous lintluence d’une inspiration surnaturelle 
ni par une creation spontance, que le grand art d’écrire la penseé a été 


orm ll n'est arrivé au point of nous le trouvons aujourd'hui chez les 
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Romans of the time of Virgil were as mueh unlike the 
Greeks of the time of Homer as any civilized or half-eivil- 
ized people could be unlike another. They were dissimilar 
in their modes of thought, in their manners and customs, in 
their religious and political faith. Still more dissimilar, if 
possible, were their traditions. Those of the Greeks were 
the most brilliant of all antiquity ; the fame of the heroes of 
the Trojan war were not confined to Greece ; they formed 
the subjects of fine poems in all parts of the East, from the 
Red Sea to the Indus, before ever Homer wrote. The Ro- 
mans of Virgil’s time had no such traditions, no such heroes. 
It is not too much to say that he had to create both; and he 
had to do so in a manner that would flatter at once the 
people and their sovereion. The Romans had indeed had 
wars before his time; but their ancient wars could be 
regarded as little more than the fitful contentions of petty 
tribes, and those of a more dignified character were of too 
recent a date to furnish materials for an epic poem, The 
final destruetion of Carthage by Scipio Wis a great event; 
but it could not so soon be forgotten that Hannibal had 
threatened Rome with destruction for nineteen years, des- 


} 


troyving thousands ot her best troops and abiest venerals in 


their fruitless efforts to expel him from the country. But 
had the Punie wars been much more glorious than they were, 
both in their progress and results, Virgil had to bear in 
mind that they were Ire publican, not monarchical ; that they 
were the works of consuls and senates, not ol kings and 
CLUPCTOLS 5 and it was the latter, not the former, whom he 
had to celebrate in order to give satisfaction. 

The early kings of Italy,if there were any worthy of the 
name, were so obseure that it seemed a hopeless task to 
invest their actions with interest. To commence an epic 
poem with such materials as they afforded would have put 
the venius of Hlomer himselt to a severe Test 5 certainly even 


° | 
the Prinee of poets could not have constructed such a work 


aus the Iliad on so weak a foundation. Accordingly Virgil 
had to seek a portion of his materials elsewhere. Ile chooses 


characters, events and incidents, to commence with, which 
had already become famous throughout the world: 


HaAtwons pius Cy ZS qua la suite d’essais et de modifications succes 
sives, dont le s j en conséquence de la nature méme du sujet, n’a pu 
cire ¢ tement gardé par l’histoire; car comment retrouvent histori 
qu nt origine d’un art avant l’invention duquel il n’a pas pu y avoir 
a torians This is the almost universal opinion at the present day ; 

t we have not read the article of our contributor with the less interest 
on t count, and we have no doubt that most of our readers will regard 
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the names of Iector, Ajax, Ulysses, Achilles, Diomede were 
each illustrative of greatness in one form vor other: and 
scarcely less interesting or less poetical were Hecuba, Andro- 
mache, and Helen. But he has to make such use of all as will 
comport best with his main object, namely to flatter both 
his countrymen and the Emperor, to whose friendship he 
owed so much. Thus he represents the Romans as the de- 
scendants of the ancient Trojans ; he traces the pedigree of 
Augustus back to the most illustrious of the Trojan kings. 
But this is not sufficient ; he has also to represent him in the 
twofold character of a founder and lawgiver of a great nation. 
With this view he could not have chosen any of the more prom- 
inent personages of Homer for his hero; he must content 
himselt with one of the most obscure of all. Then if AAneas 
has certain defects we are bound to rememberthat Aucustus, 
whom he is undoubtedly designed to symbolize in his most 
prominent characteristics, had certain ideas of right and wrong 
which some even of his own courtiers regarded as vanities. 
Ile always affected the createst reverence tor the cods : ac- 
cordingly neas is eve ‘rywhere “pius.” If Augustus was 
not strictly moral in prac tice, he was so at least in theory, and 
thus it is that of all the heroes of ant iquity neas is the most 
exemplary inhis morals. All the biographers of Augustus 
agree that he was a great admirer of the sex; that he would 
fall in love with the pretty women and allow them to fall in 
love with him without much thought of the consequences to 
himself or others; accordingly A®neasis by no means blind to 
the charms of Dido. After the first interview he would conceal 
nothing from her; what causes him unutterable woe to mention 
he will relate in full to her; nor does he hesitate to wed her. 
When the gods require him toleave her, however, heis equally 
ready to obey ; for, in order to do justice to his imperial de- 
scendant, his love for his wife or mistress must be subservient 
to his piety towards the gods. Hence it ts that he abandons 
Dido with so little ceremony. Finally we are told, in regard 
to Augustus, that in his youth he always wept at tales of 
woe, and that even when wearing the imperial purple he could 
never read the lamentations of Andromache, Helen, and Hecu- 
ba over the dead body of Hector without being affected to tears, 
This trait, also, we find in the character of A&neas ; it is the 
reason why in reading the Aineid we so often meet with 
the phrase, ‘Sve fatur lacryman: Sg 

It is only by bearing these facts in mind that the best 
judges can duly appreciate the great poem of Virgil. We 
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are no admirers of the character of /Eneas, but, on the con- 
trary, regard him as a very indifferent hero. One whio is 
almost alw: ‘ys either Weeping or praying, and who scarcely 
ever att empts anything bold or di ving, mi ly be an excellent 
sovereign, but a much more dramatic personage is needed 
as the chief actor inanepie. But it has been seen that it 
is not to the genius of Virgil we are to attribute this 
defect, but to his desire to gratify his great patron. The 
poet was well aware himself that Aineas was a defective 
character 3; it has been the opinion of the most intelligent 
crities, from Donatus and Quintilian down to Heyne and 
Forbiger, that it was chiefly, if not solely, on account of 
the detfeets in the character of his hero that the poet re- 
quested at his death that the whole poem should be burned. 
It is not tie less true, however, that no competent judge 
of any age or country has ever denied that at least the six first 
books are noble performances ; still greater has been the 
unanimity, Wherever literature is admired, as to the super ior 
excellence of the second, fourth, and sixth books. These 
could not be surpassed ; it may be doubted whether Homer 
himself, had he lived in the time of Virgil and been under 
similar re straint, coulk | have combined in the Salne space more 
sublimity, beauty, grace, and pathos. 

Yet the ‘y must not be com pared with any three books of 
the Iliad ; for the reasons already given, sue ha comparison 
would be unjust. We might as well pass sentence on Milton 
according as he differs from Dente; for the authors of Para- 
dise Lost and the Inferno are certainly not more unlike in their 
geniusthan the authors of the Iliad and the Awneid; nor were 
the English of Milton’s time more unlike the Italians of Dante’s 
time in thelr manners and customs, political and religious 
faith, social condition, &e., than the Romans of Virgil’s time 
were unlike the Greeks of the time of Homer. It is true 
that the Roman poet has imitated the Greek poet; he 
has done more than this—he has borrowed largely from him; 
but so have all other great poets since his time. , Esehy lus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides have in turn drawn their chief 
materials from the great intellectual storehouse of the Iliad ; 
and who will deny the indebtedness of Milton, Dante, and 
Tasso to the same source, not to mention Racine, Klop- 
stock, Camoens, and a host of others. But who has 
turned his borrowed materials to such excellent aceount 
as Virgil? Not one of all we have mentioned has equalled 
him; it may be said now as truly as it was in the time of 

VOL. XV.——"NO.. XXIX. 6 
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Quintilian that he is second only to Homer, and that he 
is nearer to the first than he is to the third.* 

If Virgil should be disparaged because he has thus bor- 
rowed, so should Milton, Dante, and Tasso, each of whom has 
borrowed largely from the A®neid, as well as from the Lliad ; 
and on the same principle we must condemn Shakespeare, who 
is the most extensive borrower of all. But in order to appre- 
ciate Virgil it is not sufficient to be aware of the manner in 
which he availed himself of the treasures of the Homeric 
poems; it is also necessary to understand that there was 
not one of the Greek poets or historians whose works were 
still extant in his time whom he did not carefully study in 
the original, and in none did he meet witha good or beauti- 
ful passage without profiting by it in one form or other. 
Even the comic poets he has imitated wherever he has 
found them worthy of it; he has frequently availed himself 
of the happy thoughts of Menander and Aristophanes ; 
nor has he disdained to cull a beautiful flower, here and there, 
from the Odes of Pindar.t <As to Apollonius, the author 
of the Argonauties, he makes him contribute to the beauty 
and pathos of some of his noblest passages. With all that 
was good in the works of his own countrymen, including 
Varius, Lueretius, and Tibullus, he made equally free, but 
he improved on all. 

Although scarcely any of the Latin writers is more 
easily read than Virgil, no translator can do justice to 
his JEneid without being acquainted with these facts. 
It is also necessary to have an idea of the character 
of his edueation. Thus, for example, there are many of 
his most sublime thoughts which cannot be fully appre- 
ciated without more or less acquaintance with the epi- 
curlan philosophy which he studied thoroughly under the 
tuition of Syro, one of the most celebrated philosophers 
of his time. He was also well acquainted with the mathe- 
matical science 8, and had studied medicine for several years, 
Thus it is that even those who have accused him of having 

* Inst. Orator, lib. x., 85 
F See Pindar’s fourth Pythian and compire Virgil's description of the Harpies 


in the tl Ll book of the Mneid Compare Virgil’s descript m also of Mount 
Etna in the same book, with that in Pindar’s first Pythian. The Greck poet is 
undoubtedly grand ; but the Roman poet vastly grander. 

{ The best illustration of this may be found in the beautiful description of 
: calm still night in the fourth book of the JSneid, said to have been imitated 
from the Argonantics The student of the classics may compare Argon. iii. , 
745, &c., with JEneid iv., 522, & Each is sublime, but Virgil's must b 


iwarded the palm of superiority 
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appropriated the whole of the second book of the /Eneid 
from the Greek poet, Pisander, give him credit for the highest 
mental discipline and the most extensive learning. af 

Thus we see that Virgil had the most excellent materiais 
for his first six books, and no one who has studied the subject 
will deny that he has made the best possible use of them. But 
itis urged that he owes their chief attraction to Homer. That 
he owes much of it to him may be readily admitted ; but that 
he was capable of attaining excellence altogether in lepend- 
ently of the Iliad is sufficiently shown by the story of Dido 
in the fourth book, which is who! ly his own, and w hich is not 
excelled in beauty, sublimity, and pathos, even by that of 
the destruction of Troy in the second book. It is, in a word, 
a perfect gem; neither ancient nor modern literature—not 
the Iliad itself—contains any piece or equal length so unique 
in the highest attributes of the epopee, 

There is a falling off, however, in the last six books; this 
cannot be denied. But is there not ample reason for it / 
The reason we have already adverted to: in the first six books 
Virgil made use of the Homeric characters, each of which 
might be said to be highly poetical, even as names. But 
how different are the cireumstanees in the six last books 
Admirable as the first six books are, they do net render the 
Aneid anational poem. This has yet to be done ; it has, in 
fact, to be commenced. The poet has now to depend mainly 
on personages scarcely ever heard of before, and who are 
introduced solely because they are, or at least are supposed 
to be, natives of Italy. And as alre ady intimated all have to 
be chosen from the royi al or een ce ‘ly caste ; nore publi cans are 
to be admitted. Accordin: gly the poet * is to avail himself of 
such names as Ufens, Messapus, Tarchon, Mezeutius, Evander, 
&e. What a contrast do these present to Hector, Ajax 
Diomede, &c.! The former were as obscure and repulsive as 
ae latter were illustrious and poe tical. None but a masterly 
hand could invest such names with intere st, much less re nde r 
them poetical. This the poet was aware of himself, and 
hence it is that Turnus is the only one of the Italian persou- 
ages of whom he gives us a full portraiture. At the same 
time, Whenever tradition affords him any opportunity to shed 
lustre on a native prince, he avails himself of it in the most 
judicious aud happy manner. This is well illustrated by the 


rguam diseij e involuit.—M wrobius, Ja S 
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scii; Lausus, son of Mezentius, and Pallas, son of Evander. 


( 
‘ 


interest with whieh he invests Camilla, queen of the Vol 


It is evident that he did not regard even rong IU 
suflicient dignity for the epic , for he bestows on them the 
particular ¢ laims only in an e pis dic manner. He introduces 
them only for a moment, and dismisses them as persons 
who, howeve r respectable and well-meaning, should hot be 
allowed to linger in the same temp!e with the most illustrious 
heroes and the gods themselves. This is in aecordanee with 
human nature as wellas epic propriety; it is what takes 
place in real life as well as in heroie poetry, vet there are 
certain critics who condemn Virgil for it. 

He isalso condemned bee: 1use he has not caused _ les like 
those between the Greeks and Trojans to be fought in Italy ; 
that is, because he has not create “l an Italian Ae hilles Ss, an It i|- 
ian Hector, &c. ; whereas he was far too well acquainted with 

e best models to attempt what there was no foundation for, 
‘ither in tradit ion or history. We should also remembe r that 
In portray ing the character of Turnus he had te avoid mak- 
ne him a greater hero than Aéneas, because the latter was 
lestined to prevail ultimately. Being thus cireumseribe | On 


both sides, the poet is obliged to have recourse to subordinate 


personages for uis most startling events. 

Ln order that the ceneral reader should understand this, it ts 
ge that weshould allude, however briefly, to what may 
be eall ed the national } art of the iu lot. It is sufficient to s: ay 
that Lavinia, the daughter of King Latinus and Queen Amata, 
is betrothed to Turnus, king of the Rutulians; but A‘neas 
falls in love with her and elaims her hand, his only pretension 
beyond that of his character as a hero being that he had been 
announced by the oracles as the husband of the young prit- 
cess. Latinus receives neas and kis countrywen with the 
greatest kindness and fi iendship, but his wife Amata espouses 
the cause of Turnus. Several battles are fought, in which Lati- 
nus takes no part, preferring to shut himself up in his )) lace 
ud even incur the imputation of want of gallantry rather 
than violate the rites of hospitality and oppose what he 
thinks was ordained by fate. Finally Turnus is killed by 
Eneas, and Amata hangs herself. 

The very crities who blame Virgil most for having bor- 
rowed so much from Homer censure him now because he 
las pursued a course so different from that of the Greek poet 
They remind us that Heeuba had no idea of committing sui- 
cide when her son Heetor was slain by Achilles, and they 
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add that Lavinia ought at once to have become a prominent 
character like Andromache. But are not the cireumstances 
entirely different in each case? Still more different are the 
circumstances in which Lavinia is placed and those of Helen. 

It is true that she, as well as the author, has caused a 


loody War 5 but Lavinia made ho elopement; She mn ud * ho 


by 
attempt to violate any vow that she hal made, but was 
dutiful and obedient to her parents until the last, and equally 
dutiful and faithful to the husband who had now a double 
right to her hand. At the same time, it becomes her best to 
have little to Say 5 it would have been in the worst possible 
taste tor her to exult in the death of the man to whom she 
had been betrothed in her early youth and who finally died 
for her sake. Nor would there have been much more pro- 
priety, either poetical or moral, in openly mourning the 
death of Turnus; her husband might justiy have reproached 
her had she done so. She Is precise ly as she ought to be: 
she says little, but fulfils her duty as a wife in such a man- 
ver that all the outside world knows of her is that she is be aule 
tiful, modest, and amiable. And tlis is the light in whieh 
she has been reg irded by the best poets since Virgil’s time, 
several of whom have availed themselves, silent as she Is, otf 
her excellent womanly characteristics. 

Other personages of Virgil have been condemned in 
a similar inanuer; especially his women. We need only 
mention Camilla, the warrior queen of the Volscii, who 
is not the less modest and ehaste for taking the field 
in person when her country is in danger; and to whom, 
accordingly, we owe so many such noble female war- 
riors as Clorinda, Martisa, and Bradamanta. But it is not sufli- 
cient to know allthis in order to translate the A{neid into any 
modern language ; it is necessary to bear in mind that there 
is not an important incident or illustrious name in Roman 
history or Roman fable, {rom the earliest wars of the Etrus- 
cans, Samnites, and Albanians to the accession of Augustus 
to the liper ial throne,w hich Virgil does not mention, or allude 
to in one form or other. Most freq ently he contines himselt 
toan allusion; he prefers to suggest to the mind rather than 
express to the ear. But even when he embodies both the 
facts and names he is always chary of words—neyet 
wishes to use one that can be avoided. lence it is that, 
notwithstanding the splendid sonorousuess aud sustained 
Inajesty ol his stvle, he is the most difhe ilt to translate of 


} 
| 


all the classic poets, with the sole exception of Horace. 
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It is true that any one having a tolerably familiar acquaint- 
ance with the Latin can derive much pleasure from the 
perusal of the Aneid in the original ; he can discover more 
beauties in it than he can in any other Latin poem. This 
has led many to believe that V irgil is more easily translated 
than any other classic writer, whereas the reverse is the faet, 
except, indeed. we are satisfied with a translation in which 
most of the nicer shades of theught and most poetical 
images are lost. This is the characteristic of Virgil that 
Dryden alludes to when he says: “There (in his 
brevity) he is like ambergris, a rich perfume, but of so 
close and glutinous a body that it must be opened with 
iuferior scents of musk or civet, or the sweetness will not be 
drawn out into another language.” This ** musk ” and 
* civet’’ the translator Inust possess in order to succeed. 
That is, he must be familiarly aequainted with all the sources, 
both poetical and historical—Greek, Roman, and Phoenician 
—from which Virgil has drawn materials for the adornment 
of his magnificent pantheon. In addition to this, he must 
possess not only a highly cultivated taste and a thorough 
kuowledge of the Latin and of the language into which he 
translates, but he must be gifted with the poetic spirit to a 
creater or less extent. 

Is it strange, then, that so few have succeeded in trans- 
lating Virgil? Is it ineredible that he has never had full 
justice done him in the English language ? Dryder ’s transla- 
tion is undoubtedly a noble poem 5 ; with all its faults it cer- 
tainly makes the nearest approac h to the spirit of the orig- 
inal. ba have several ether creditable versions, at least 
three or four. Any of these would impress the re ader with 

thi whi idea of the genius of Virgil; but we cannot say that 
the one which does so best is Mr. Conington’s. If only for 
the sake of the American publisher, it would afford us 
pleasure to award the palm of excellence to the new 
trauslation, for we hold that one who publishes such works 
us the general class of those issued by Mr. Widdleton ought 
io be encouraged. But while we readily acknowledge that 
Mr. Conington’s version has many attractions and should be 
read by every lover of poetry, whether he is acquainted 
with the original or not, we cannot regard it as the genuine 
Aneid. If others do so, bothin England and in this coun- 
iry, perhaps it is because they are more competent Judges 
than we. Be this as it may, we merely give our opinion, 
and if we cannot show that it is correct, it is our own wishi 
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that it be rejected. Far be it from us to deny that Mr. Con- 
ington is an ace ‘omplishe “1 scholar; indeed, his position as 
Professor of Latin in Oxford U niversity might be regarded 
as a guarantee of the fact : he has, besides, edited several 
classical text-books, and we believe that his editions have 
been well received in England. He might also have been 
successful in translating Virgil had he alopted a metre suit- 
able for the epic; although we doubt whether he possesses 
sufficient of the poetical spirit to Co justice to the Aineid in 
any metre. Had it been otherwise, however; had he possessed 
the poetical genius of a Dryden or a Pope, he certainly 
would have failed with the octosyllabic measure which he 
has chosen. That Scott succeeded pretty well i in deseribing 
border warfare in that measure was no satisfactory reason 
why Mr. Conington should have any suecess in translating 
one of the two greatest epic poems either the ancient or 
the modern world has produced in the same measure. — How 
an Oxford professor of Latin could have made such a mistake 
in regard to Virgil, above all others, seems utterly unac- 
countable. Scott is, indeed, a good model for a novelist; 
but need we say that he has produced no poem which makes 
any pretensions to the grandeur or sublimity of the epic 7 
But let us hear our translator on the subject.“ The 
style of the Lay,” says Mr. Conington, *‘ is comparatively rade 
and unpolish “ds the style of the Lord of the Isles is eom- 
paratively ¢ ties ite] and elaborate. I need not say that it 
is the latter type that I have made my model rather than the 
former.”* The reader need hardly pause to compare Virgil’s 
Mneid with Scott’s * Lord of the Isles,” in order to judge 
of the fitness of the Professor’s model, and how much that 
is Virgilian can be expected from it. But he tells us that 
he has not copied all forms of the ditty style in translating 
Virgil.  Thave sedulously eschewed,” he Says, “what Mr. 
Arnold calls the ballad slang, COCK where it off red itself with- 
out the seeking ; such expressions as ‘ out and spoke,’ ¢ well I 
wot,’ ‘all on Parnassus’ slope,’ I have left where I found 
them.”+ Thisshows what a severe taste the Professor has ; 
but of course he could not exclude himself from the use of 
all such fine expressions. Accordingly he adds the follow- 
ing remark: ‘*I have not, indeed, denied myself an oeca- 
sional archaism any more than Virgil himself has done, as 
I cannot see that ‘mote’ for ‘ might,’ and ¢ eyne > tor ‘eyes,’ 


Preface, p. xiv. tl 
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are more objectionable than ‘ faco’ for ‘ facero,’ and] ‘ aulai’ 

for ‘aule’” Such an announcement and comparison in 
the prelace to an epic poem are not very promising ; for our 
OW part, at least, they would not lead us to expect much, 
and were it otherwise we should be mistaken in the present 
instanee. Before we proceed to illustrate this we will see 
what those universally regarded as the best judges say on 
the subject of metre. We have never seen a good edition of 
Virgil in the original in which hexameter verse, correspond- 
ing with what is called the English heroie measure, is not 
expr ssly mentioned by the editor as one of the essential re- 
quisite s of the epic. Thus, in the Delfine edition, the epic 
is defined as ** lmitatio aetionis unius illustris, completa, 
certee maguitudinis, qua narratione et versu hexametro, &e.” 
That is, the hexameter is held to appertain as much to the 
epic as the unity, greatness, and completeness of the action. 
Thus has the greatest of critics taught. * But heroie metre,” 
Suys Aristot] . = 2 established hy CL pu ru nce as ada pte l to the 
Cpo pee. For, if any should attempt narrative imitation in 
any other metre, or in many metres mingled together, the unfitness 
of wawould be apparent : tor heroic metre is of all others the 
most stable and ith ple.” 

We are aware that there are but few of our readers who 
need any authority on this subject, anl we think that these 
few would be convinced by Mr. Conington himself, at least 
that his metre is very unsuitable to the JEneid. If they 
would not be satisfied on reading a few passages of his trans- 
lation, without reterenee to any other, new or old, they 
would soon change their mind on comparing those passages 
with the corresponding ones of almost any of the other ver- 
sions whose titles we have placed at the head of this article. 
It would not be necessary to compare Dryden; the version 
of Pitt or that of Syminons would answer the purpose. 
There is no reason why we should award the palin of 
superiority to one more than the otker, except so far 
as it de served. If Mr. Conington is an Oxtord Profes- 
sor, sO was Symmons when he translated Virgil; but 
pe rhaps the former is more learned and more gifted than the 
latter. Of this, indeed, we should have no doubt did we 
take the word of the author of the Introductory Note to the 
American edition, who, referring to Dryden’s translation, 
inforins us that “it has long been felt that something more 





* The Poetics of Aristotle, ch. xxiv. 
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might be attained in new versions, when the translator should 
bring to the work th modern fruiis of matured learning and 


patient criticism, combined wit 


i the requisite poetical fac " thine 
Of course, Professor Conington has brought all this ** to the 
work,” and accordingly we are told, two or three lines far- 
ther on in the same page, that he “has by one bold step at 
once gained the admiration of the crities and charmed the 
wide, popular cirele of English readers.” It was certainly 
‘a bold step,” but there is a sort of boldness that degener- 
ates into recklessness. Besides, the vile wide, popular circle’ 
is often easily charmed; although it is but rarely, if ever, it 
is charmed with what is really wood. None despised the 
** popular circle” more tlian Virgil himself. Ile does hot 
Say, like Hlorace, that he hates the * profane vulgar,’ but 
more than onee he shows pari ly enough that he would as 
soon be disliked as admired by the class of erities which are 
said in the * Introduetory Note” to have been charmed by Mr. 
Conington—tlhiose whom Virg calls ** miserabile vulgus.’’t 

At least it may be said, without a 


iv undue aristocratic pre- 
tensions, that 


they are not the best judges of an epic poem 
written in the original or in the form ofa translation. But 
it is time now that we should allow the translator to vindicate 
himself, if he can, in order that neither he nor his admirers 
can say that we have chosen his worst passat Sas Specimens 
of his version. We commence our extracts with the opening 
ot his first book : 


* Arms lther I t 
ly Fate of I l / 
To fair Italia onw i 
And in led oO Lav ss ( 
Long tossing ¢ 
135 i | ot! n, t = 
Fell Juno’s unforg ¢ | 
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There stood a city on the sea 
Manned by a Tyrian colony, 
Named Carthage, fronting far to south 
Italia’s coast and Tiber’s mouth, 
Rich in all wealth, all means of rule, 
And hardened in war’s sternest school.” (p. 5.) 

Let any one who has ever read Virgil, either in the orig- 
inal or through the medium of a translation, ask himself, is 
this Virgilian? Is there anything of the epic style in it? 
Before we make any reply, it is proper to remark that Mr. 
Conington claims much credit for himself over his “ rhyming 
predecessors in respect of closeness to the original.” If this 
claim were well founded, it would be a recommendation, 
though only one of a restricted character. When a translation 
of a classic work is *‘ close,” it is useful to students in aiding 
them to render the exact sense of * difficult”? words, even 
when it has no pretensions to poetry. But instead of afford- 
ing more assistance than others in this w ay, Mr. Conington 
affords mucli less in too many instances; very often he en- 
tirely misrepresents the plain and obvious meaning of the 
original. Who will deny that he does so in the very second 
line of the opening passage which we have above q! uoted ? 
What intelligent student would be satisfied with ‘ amerced”’ 
as an equivalent for ** profugus?” Indeed, the translator 
could hardly have hit on a more eo word, since 
‘samerced”’? means to be fined—muleted i 1 pecani: ary dat n= 
ages — since ‘ profugus” simply means driven, or un- 
pelled. And there are very few lines in which we do hot 
find a similar instance of “ closeness.”” If the English word 
used is not a pompous one like “ amerced,” it is in the other 
extreme, or a whole phrase of the latter character is used. 
Thus the sonorous and expressive, yet simple and natural ex- 
pression “ ecnus Latinum” is rendered by Mr. Conington 
“hardy Latin brood.” How much the Romans of the time 
of Augustus would have been flattered by being called a 
‘brood,’ as if they had descended from hens or geese, in- 
stead of from the immortal gods! Might not Augustus him- 
self have thought that he was regarded somewhat in the ligut 
of a gander, or “‘rooster,’”’ since he was the head of the 
“brood”? We have passed over the line— 


“And give his gods a home,” 


as too plain to need any comment; it is sufficient to say 
that it is what Mr. Conington gives us for “ inferretque Deos 
Latio.” There is no part of a line in Virgil more frequently 
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quoted than his ‘‘ Tanteene animis ceelestibus irz ?”’ which 
our translator renders as follows: 

‘Can heavenly natures nourish hs 

So Ferce, so blindly passionate ie 

Need we say that there is nothing whatever about “ nour- 
ish’’-ment, “ fierce’-ness, or “ blind’-ness in the original ? 
All the poet asks is simply, “ Are so great resentments in 
heavenly minds?” In his next stanza Mr. Conington speaks 
of Carth: ge as having been “ manned” by a Tyrian colony, as 
if one of the greatest cities of antiquity had been merely a 
ship or a boat. The language of Virgil is—** Tyrii tenuers 
coloni,” that is, “ Tyrian husbandmen inhabited or founded.’ 
The “wide, popular circle” alluded to above may feel 
much “ charmed” at being told that the rival of the Roman 
13 umpire was “manned,” by a Tyrian colony ; but, in our opin- 
ion, it isa sad specimen ot what Horace calls the sermo pedestris. 
The whole story, so far as told above, only oceupies fourteen 
lines in the original ; in the translation it extends to twenty- 
five! 

But we will give Mr. Conington full a pry to vin- 
dicate himself. We will now proceed to some of the cele- 
brated passages in the JEneid and see how much of their 
affecting tenderness and appalling sublimity is reproduced 
in the new tri inslation. It matters little what book we turn 
to first, especially as it is our intention to allow the trans- 
lator to show what he can do in different departments of the 
task which he has chosen; for we hold that there are those 
who, while they are but commonplace and tedious in nar- 
rative, are quite charming in their descriptions of natural 
scenery and their portraitures of character ; and, again, that 
there are others who succeed admirably in portraying the 
gentler passions, but utterly fail when they attempt the 
stronger passions of our nature. Thus, for example, mater- 
nal or paternal affection, strong as it is, requires a very dif- 
ferent style of mind to portray it from that required by the 
pi assion of love. It is univers: lly admitted that there is no finer 
specimen of the former in ancient or modern literature than 
that which we find at the close of the sixth book of the /Eneid. 
Macrobius tells us* that since it became known that Virgil 
was engaged on the great epic, for which he had been pre- 
paring himself for fifteen years, all who had read his Bucolies 
and Georgics were very anxious to have a portion ot the new 
poem read to them. But no one was more anxious than Au- 


© Satur. i. 24. 
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@uSTUS, who wrote the poet several letters requesting to be 
shown a part of the Aneid. At length Virgil consented to 
read the sixth book. Only a short time previously the 
emperor's sister Qectay ia lost her beloved son Marcellus; the 
youth was the adopted son of the Emperor Augustus, and his 
amiable disposition had endeared him to all. This had nothing 
to do, however, with the general desire of all persons of taste 
to see the Aineid ; it had not occurred, either to the mother 
or uncle, that the great epic could take any notice of so 
recent an occurrence. But the fact was different; the surprise, 
therefore, with which both Octavia and Augustus heard the 
lines which referred to their darling greatly enhanced the 
tenderness which, under any cireumstances, they are so 
well caleulated to excite. For the gratification of such as 
are familiar with the Latin we give the original at the bot- 
tom of the page,* transcribing here Mr. Conington’s version 
of the same passage. Ilis son makes some inquiries of Au- 
ehises, and the old man replies, with gushing tears, accord- 
iug to Mr. Conington, as tollows: 


*Ah son! co npe me notto sp ak 
fhe sorrows of our race! 
That youth the Fates but just display 
lo earth, nor let him longer stay: 
With gifts like these for aye to hold, 
Rome’s heart had e’en been overbold, 
Ali! what a groan from Mars’s plain 
Shall o’er the city sound! 
low wilt thou gaze cn that long train, 


ber, rolling to the main 


»7 
side his new-raised mound ! 
ith of Llium’s seed inspires 


Lope as fair his Latian sires: 


. Rome Ss ill dandle on her ALEC 





A “7 sling so adored as he, 
O picty! O ancient faith! 
O hand untamed in battle seathe! 


No foe had lived before his sword, 


Stemmed he on toot the war’s red tide 
Or with relentless rowe! gored 
Ilis foaming charger’s side, 
Dear child of pity! shoulest thou burst 


Che dungeon-bars of Fate uccurst, 











Our own Marcellus thou!” pPp- 236, 227.) 
) nate, engentem luctum ne quere tuorum : 


Ostendent terris hunc tantdm fata, neque ultra 
isse sinent. Nimium vobis Romana propago 
Visa potens ; superi, propria hwe si dona fuissent. 
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We do not say that there is no pathos in this; it would 
be impossible to give the most meagre interpretation of the 


original without awakening feelings of tenderness and sym- 


pathy ; but itis a meagre one Mr. Conington has given us, 
and we miss in it that deep, sorrowful emotion, which, as 
it were, struggles for utterance in every line of the original, 
and which eauses so many to weep even at the present 
day. We are assured, on the best testimony, that all 
present at the court of Augustus were affected to tears; 
how the bereaved mother must have felt may be in- 
ferred from the fact that she made the poet a_pres- 
ent of a sum equal to 10,000 sestertia for each line of the 
passage quoted below. But Virgil uses no sueh word in 
the first line as * compel ;” for quer is a very different 
term ; it means to inquire into, or express a wish for, which, 
it will be admitted, is more courteous as well as.more prac- 


Lic il than to * compel.” The poet does not say “ our race,”’ 
but thy race, or rather thy family, whieh, it will be admitted, 
is a very different thing. Inthe same manner “ ostendent,” 
which simply means to show, is translated dis) lay. Virgil 


most pat etically says that it would seem to the gods that 
the Romans would be too powerful if these great gifts had 
been perpetual. This is what the translator attempts to 


express 11 the couplet— 


In speaking of the sepulture of the lamented youth, 

i] uses an expression which corresponds exactly with the 
English expression ‘ new-made grave’—that is, ‘ tumu/um 
recentum 3 but Mr. Conington has it “new-raised mound.” 
The term ** preterlabere ” used by Virgil does not meau to 
it has here at least a far more poetical and pathetic 
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meaning—namely, to glide or murmur. There is a deep and 
touching, yet noble, sorrow in the expression— 
‘Nec Romula quondam 
Ullo se tantum tellus jactabit alumno,” 
ut can the same be said of the lines which purport to be 
a translation of it : 
‘Nor Rome shall dandle on her knee 


An ursling so adored as he.” 


If this be the epic style, itis that of the nursery, certainly 
not that of the Aineid ; at all events, it isa pretty fair speci- 
men of the way in which, to use the words of the “ Intro- 
ductory Note,” Mr. Conington “ brings to the work the 
modern fruits of matured learning.” It would occupy too 
much time to go over the whole passage, but we cannot 
pass over the manner in which our translator has rendered 
the deeply-aflecting but very simple expressions— 


*Teu miserande puer! si qua fata aspera rumpas, 
Tu Marcellus eris.” 


There is nothing forced or exaggerated in this; every 
word used is admirably appropriate; yet there is no appear- 
ance of art; but in Mr. Conington’s translation all is 
changed : 
‘ Dear child of pity ! shouldst thou burst 
The dungeon bars of fate accurst, 
Vur own Marcellus thou!” 


Need we say that “ Dear chil l of pity ” is a very different 
expression from ‘ Heu miserande puer 2? (Alas! boy to be 
pitied!) but it is the pe rfection of translating compare “ul to 
the following expressions in the same lines. There is not a 
word in the original about “ dungeon bars,” or any other 
“bars ;” nor is anything said to be “accurst.” In the con- 

lu dies hemistich the poe tsays, without any flourish : “Thou 
shalt be Marcellus.” Those ae quainted with the character 
of the old Marcellus (Claudius), called ensis Romanorum, will 
readily admit that this is sufficient, but Mr. Conington 
utterly de ‘stroys the foree and beauty of the allusion by 
adding the worse than supe rfluous words our own.” 

Now, wishing to do justice to all concerned in seeking 
for a version to compare with the passage just quote d, we 
will not go beyond Oxford, an institution which none 
admire for the good it has done more than ourselves. Mr. 
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Symmons’s translation is, indeed, not so recent as Mr. Con- 
ington’s ; but it is vastly more poetical as well as more faith- 
ful to the original. The following is the famous passage as 
rendered by Symmons : 
“*Son!’ cried the weeping sire, ‘the wish forego 

To learn what late must whelm thy house in woe. 

iim shall the jealous Fates but show to earth : 

A short bright tlash between decease and birth. 

loo high, ye gods! our Roman power had grown, 

Hlad this your precious gift been all our own. 

How shall the field of Mars lament his doom; 

Its plain resounding with the groan of Rome! 

Tiber! what pomps of woe shall o’er thy grave 

Gloom, as it murmurs by the recent grave! 

No youth of Troy, thus rich in early praise, 

So high the hope of Italy shall raise : 

Nor shall our Rome, ’mid all her hero-host, 

A son so bright in dawning glory boast. 

O piety, O faith of ancient strain! 

© hand, unconquered on the martial plain! 

On foot, or spurring his impetuous steed, 

The foe that met him had been sure to bleed, 

Ah! couldst thou, hapless boy! through fate’s decree 


bre ak into are, thoa should’st Mareel] is be M4 


This, indeed, does not do justice to the original; but it 
isa very good translation ; it is vastly superior in every 
respect to the version of Mr. Conington; it is far closer to 
the original, more poetical, more condensed in thought—in a 
word, more Virgilian. Now, be it remembered that in the 
original there are but fifteen lines and a half; in Symmons’s 
version there are twenty lines, in Mr. Conington’s twenty- 
four. Thus, we see, that if the value of an epic poem were 
to be estimated according to its length that of Mr. Conington 
would cast all versions into the shade. 

We now turn from the gentle tenderness of parental 
affection to the stronger passion of love. The latter we find 
in its most perfect state in the story of Dido ; for although the 
Phoenician queen is a goddess, Virgil places her before us 
in every instance as a true woman. She has all the weak- 
nesses audall the aspirations, as well as all the attractions of 
her sex. She falls passionately in love with A‘%neas and 
takes an eager interest in everything he does and 
says; the story of his misfortunes holds her entranced 
in sympathetic emotion. But passionate and impulsive 
as she is, Zueas must marry her—must at least acknowl- 
edge her as his lawful wife ; or, hero, and goddess-born as he is, 
he eannot live with her. When she learns that he is about 
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to leave her, she uses every effort to dissuade him. For a 
moment she seeks refuge from her grief in female pride ; 
anon she humbles herself to the dust and is tenderer than 
ever. In ordér to gain the sympathy of her sister to help 
to sustain her in her anguish she lets her know the whole 
secret of her passion for Auneas. Finding that all her efforts 
to dissuade the hero are in vain, she determines to put 
an end to her miserable life. Betore we condemn this, let 
us take into account that in Virgil’s time suicide, far from 
being a disgrace, was rather an honor. The manner in Ww hich 
all this is done is described by Virgil as nothing of the kind 
had ever been described before, or ever has been sinee. If 
AEneas acted in an unmanly manner in abandoning the beauti- 
ful Tyrian after he had gained her affections and rendered life 
unsupportable to her without him, the poet shows that he was 
fully aware of this defect in his character; and accordingly 
we find that when Atneas meets her in Hedes she scorns 
all his attemps to make amends for his conduct ; not deiguing 
even to look at him, much less make any reply, to his untimely 
assurances of tenderness. It is impossible to read intelli- 
gently in the original any passage in the fourth book, in 
which the most eventful and interesting part of Dido’s story 
is told, without being much affected ; most passages in the 
book have drawn tears even from those who are least senti- 
mental. But let us see how much of this pathos has been 
reproduced by Mr.Conington ; we willagain quote from the 
beginning of a book, and allow room tor a fall specimen. 


‘Not so the queen: a deep wound drains 


The healthtul current of her veins: 
Long since the unsuspected flame 
Tlas fastened her fevere’d frame: 


M ich dwel sshe on the « hief divine, 
M ich on the glories ot his line: 
Each look is piet ired in her breast 


Each word: nor passion lets her rest. 


Soon as Aurora, tricked anew, 
Had drawn from heaven the veil of dew, 
Behold her thus her care mp irt 
To the fond sister of her heart: 

‘What portents, Anna, sister dear, 

Possess my troubled dreams! 
What strange unwonted guest is here! 
llow hero like he seems! 
How bold his port! how fair his fac 
Tis no vain tale, his heaven 
Fear proves a base-born soul: but he— 
What perils his from war and sea! 
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In the original this part of the story isembraced in thirty 
hines : but M r. 4 ‘onlngeton stretches it out to forty-seven Line s 
This is not strange, since he introduces many things which 
re not to be found in Virgil; although, upon the othe 
hand, there are many things in Virgil which he fails to 
reproduce. The half of Mr. Conington’s first line, * Not so 
the queen,” is an interpolation. There is nothing about 
‘healthful current” in 1 original. All we have in Virgil 
Oo justify the second couplet of his translator 


t ' ¢ te r) 
iIshothing avout tasteniog 


rue 


irpiler 1wrro;: li this the re 


/ -_ 
thing on her “ fevered frame.” Nothing of its kind could be 
| ] 
' 


finer than the line in the original, 


which Mr. Conington interprets as follows : 





S 3'A ] " 

‘ — . en rage : 
| Dido tells us very feelingly, that since the unhappy 
leath of her husband JEneas alone has moved her feelings 
ing mind, so that she is now 


terested her wavering 
reminde:l otf her former love. But this would not do 
Mr. Conington ; in order to improve upon Virgil he inter- 
polates the tollowing line: 

E in these ashen ¢ 


~ 


VOL. XV.——-NO. XXIX. 
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Not a word in the original about * ashen embers,” not a 
word about “ cold’-ness. But there are four lines in the 
original passage which we must copy, partly because they 
are universally admired and partly because they are 
characteristie of Dido, and, at the same time, of true female 
modesty. 


Sed inthi vel tellus optem priis ima dehiscat ; 
Vel pater om ipote ns adig: it me fulmine ad umbras, 
Pallentes umbras Erebi, necten profundam, 
Ante, Pudor, quam te violo, aut tu 1 jura resolvo.”—(24-7.) 


Mr. Conington gives seven lines for these in the above 
passage—those beginning with, “ But first for me,’”’ and 
ending with “ thy sacred claim.” This is the only way we 
ean indicate them, for the verses of the new translation are 
not numbered like those of Symmons, Pitt, Dryden, &e. ; 
and we think, upon the whole, that itis as well that the y are 
not. Thus, for instance, we might go to verse 100, in the 
original, then we might search for what purports to be a 
translation of it among about 150 lines. It is true that it 
would be a different matter if we had not to compare the 
i! terpretation with the original ; for then the numbers would 
be useful for pointing out particular lines in the translation, 
whereas that ean be done now only by referring to the page, 
as in a novel or other prose work not divided into brief 
chapters. But to return to the four ——— transcribed. 
Need we say that the term * unseal” bas no such foree as 
“ Iehiscat,” Which means “ mé Ly open up, * or * yawn open.” 
I inone of his more athetice passage s does V irgil use the term 

‘ Jove” or “Jupiter ;” nor does he in the present case, but 
‘the omnipotent Father,”’ which is far more expressive with 
the passionate feeling of the speaker. Still more tame and 
otherwise defective is the line— 


‘ Dismiss me into gloom.” 


What a rendering for * adigat 7 is * dismiss !” as if a school- 
inistress were sending some of her delinquent students into 
some convenient dark room, so that they might be “ good ” 
in future. Now we transcribe the same passage as rendered 
ly Syinmons, so that the reader m: 1y once more compare 
the versions of the two Oxford men: 
‘But now the wounded queen in every vein 
Feels the soft fire, and thrills with secret pain. 


The chiet’s high valor an : high race from Jove 


Press on her thought with power that wakens love. 
t 
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roa looks, his words live settled in her breast 

And throbbing cares withhold her limbs fron rest. 
Wh en, now the morn, in orient light arrayed, 
Ilad chased the dewy night's incumbent shade, 
scarce knowing what she said, the royal fa 
Thus to her mueh-loved sister breathed her care: 
‘Anna! my sister! ah! what dreams affright 
My trembling spirits, and disturb the night ? 
What wondrous man is this—our stranger guest 
In form a hero, with a hero’s breast! 


Sprung from the gods, : ame truly speaks his birt] 
For fear still taints the common sons of earth. 
W hat Ww ars’ ‘ ee gl his lips relate! 

How nobly has he fou rhit with yee fate! 


If the fixed purpose of my soul could move ; 

If now my thought could bend to wedded lo ve 
If, its first passion wronged by death's divorce, 
My heart could feel desire’s recurring force, 
Not sick and shrinking from the nuptial bed 
To this one fault its weakness might be led. 
For, Anna! I will own, since Heaven decreed 
\ is by nis brother's steel should blee« ed, 

l nan alone could urge my faltering will ; 
And wake my former fl une to warm me still, 
But earth ingulf me, or the hand of Jove 
Strike me with thunder from the realms above, 
Deep deep j P 

Ere I will brea 


4 


ess with the shad s to lie, 


laws, fair Chastity ; 





Although we have already devoted much more space and 
time to the new translation than we had intended, we will 
give one passage more from it, so that such of our readers as 
may not take the trouble to get the work may have an oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion of Mr. Conington’s method of 
reproducing the terrible and grand. Virgil’s description of 
the punishments of the guilty in hell is justly ranked among 
the most sublime of his efforts. His whole account of the 
infernal regions, including that of his descent with the Sibyl, 
at once fascinates and appals the reader. None who peruse 
it carefully will be surprised to learn that it has inspired 
some of the most sublime passages in the Inferno, Paradise 
Lost, and Gerusalerme Liberata. Indeed, the best of the three 
poets has not scrupled to borrow largely from it; aud all who 
have written anything on the same subject have attempted 
to imitate it. Weare glad to see that it has imparted to Mr. 
Conington a degree ot e loque nee which he exhibits nowhere 
else. Indeed, he makes a nearer approach to success in the 
sixth than in any other book of the Auneid. Yet, in this, too, 
it must be held that he has failed. Those most familiar with 
Virgil will have some difficulty in recognizing the following 
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passage as a rendering of one or two of his most famous 
scenes: 

There toois Tityos the accurst, 

By earth's all-fostering bosom nurst 
O'er acres nine from end to end 

lis vast unmeasured limbs extend: 
A vulture on his liver preys: 
1 he live r fails not nor de ‘ 





Still o’er that flesh, which breeds new pangs 
With crooked beak the torturer hangs, 


oresits depth with bloody fangs 


ie) 


And bolt arches for her food: 
ill haunts the eavern of his bre: 


? 
Nor lets the filaments have rest, 

To endless pain renewed. 
Why should I name the 1 race, 





Pirithous and Ixion base 
\ frowning rock their heads o’ertops 
Which ever nods and almost drops : 
Couches where golden pillars s] 
Invite them fre ely to recline, 
And banquets smile before their eyne 
W ith kingly splendor } roud . 
When lo! fell nana in her mien, 
Beside them lies the Furies jueen >: 
From the rich te she bars their hand, 
Thrusts in their face her sulpharous brand, 
And thunders hoarse and ioud, 
Ilere those who wronged a brother's love, 
Assails d a sire’s orr¢ y h iir. 
Or for a trustful client wove 
A treachery and a snare, 
Who wont on he 


In sullen selfish solitude 


b J 


ine 





irded wealt! 





r friends to share the good 





With those whom vengeance robbed of life 








For guilty love of ot} wife, 
And those who dr the unt stural sword, 
Or broke "" bond ’twixt slave and lord, 


. reckoning 





SK yt nor seek to kno »W 
What depth receives them 
Sore *TO ks uptr 





Or hang, to whirling wheels fast bound : 
There in the bottom of the pit 


Sits Theseus, and will ever sit: 





And Plilegyas warns the ghost rowd, 
Proclaiming through the shade dl, 
: Behold, and learn to practise r t, 


Nor do the blessed gods despit 
This to atyrant master sold 
ive land for cursed ge 
Made laws for In re and unmade: 
That da ared his daughter's bed to climb: 


All, 





ess ayed some monstrous crime 


«hi 
} - ‘ ha nn °? 
At nd perfects d the crime essayed, (pp. = 
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We have grown weary of criticizing Mr. Conington, and 
we dare say our readers have become as weary of it as our- 
selves. We W ill, therefore, confine our remarks in the pres- 
ent case to a verse or two. But lest we might seem to do the 
translator any injustice, we first copy the original : 


‘ P) iF 


cyasque miserrimus omnes 
Admonet, et magna testator voce per humbras: 
Discite justitam moniti, et nen temnere Divos, 
Vendidit hie auro patriam, dominuimnque potentem, 
Imposuit; tixit leges pretio atque refexit, 
] thalamum invasit nate, velitosque hyma s 13-623 


There is terrifie grandeur in these lines. Nor do they 
contain a superfluous word, or one which does hot contribute 
tu heighten the startling vividness of the picture. At the 
Same tline, although the scene ts laid in hell, among demons, 

~ What the poet 


all the circumstances are human and natura 
tells us in the two first lines Is “that the most miserable 





Phlegias admonishes all, and bears witness through the 
shades with a loud voice.” Fer this Mr. Conington has, 


* And Phleevas warns the qhost y crowd. 


Thus of ald (omnes) Mr. Conington makes “the ghostly 
crowd 3” of testifying or bearing witness witlt a loud voiee 
he makes “proclaiming aloud,” which is a very different thing 
both in regard to sense and poetry. Virgil proceeds : 
= Admonished, learn Justice and not despise the ods.” It 
will be admitted that nothing could be more appropriate 
than this, as coming from one who had been unjust all his life, 
and was now suffering for his injustice. But the whole 
sense is changed by Mr. Conington in the lines— 


Bel ld ar ] le n »] sc waht 
N ‘ » thre } / od if 
In the expression * practise riclit’’ we lose the allusion 


ot the poet to the nature of the wrong committed. Of Vir- 
gil’s one line the translator makes two; but there is more 


meaning, energy, and correctness in the former than in a 


dozen like the latter. Thus the poet only gives the pithy, 
awful warning, *¢ despise not the gods.’ There is nothing 
about baad blessed’’- ness. - Blessed Is not ouly superiluous - i 
is vulgar; noris * despite” a more appropriate term. This” 
as applied to a person in the English language is neither 
poetical nor crammatical ; hor does it render * Ai ve which 
means “ this man.” These for whom we have the greatest 
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contempt we do not distinguish in English by the demonst ra- 
tive *this,’’ which, conse que ntly, when used without a noun, 
as Mr. Conington has us2d it, means * thing.’?’ Even those 
who indulge in.abuse say, “ this person,” “ this fellow,” &e. 
One more remark and we are done with Mr. Conington’s 
translation. Nothing could be more expressive, yet nothing 
more chaste, than the hemistich of Virgil— 


* |lie thalamum invasit nat; 
which Mr. Conington renders : 


‘That cared his daughter’s bed to climb.” 
The term inrade in English as well as in Latin (invadere) 
implies violence by itself. But can the same be said ot 
climb? May not any person climb with the most innocent 
and most legitimate intentions ? We sometimes climb into our 
own trees to gather their fruit ; the child climbs into its moth- 
er’s arms ; nay, the ivy climbs according to the best authori- 
ties;and so do many kinds of birds, ineluding the parrot. No 
doubt Mr. Conington thinks that the beds must have been 
very high in the heroic times; perhaps young ladies some- 
times had their beds on trees ; but even in this case climbing 
to them would not of itself have in plied any violenee or 
turpitude, whereas the expression of Virgil ¢ learly implies 
both. Now we transcribe Pitt’s version of the same passage 

only premising that while it is far from being Virgilian, 
it is nearly equally far superior to Mr. Conington’s versiou : 


“ Near by the mighty Tityus I beheld 
Earth's mh rhity § viaut son, stret *h’d oer the infernal t 
lle COVE r’ d nine ‘large “acres as he lay, 

W hile ith tierce screams a vulture tore away 

Ilis liver for her food, and scoop'd the smoking prey 
Plung’d deep her bloody beak, nor plunged in vain, 
For still the fruitful fibres spring again, 

Swell, and renew th’ enormous monster's pai: 

She dwells forever in his roomy breast, 

Nor gives the roaring fiend a moment’s rest : 

but still th’ immortal prey supplies th’ immortal! feast. 
Need I the Lapiths’ horrid pains relate, 

Ixion’s torments, or Perithots’ fate ¢ 

On high a tottering, rocky fragment spreads, 

Proj cts in air, and -_ mbles o'er their heads, 
Stretch'd on the couc! , they see with longing eyes 

In regal pomp successive ban jets rise, 

W hile » Jucid columns, gloriou s to behold, 
Support th’ imperial canopies of gold. 

The queen of furies, a tremendous gust, 

Sits by their side, and guards the tempting feast 
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Which if they touch, her dreadful torch she rears 
Flames in their eyes, and thunders in their ears. 
They that on earth had low pursuits in view, 
Their brethren hated, or their parents slew, 

And, still more numerous, they who swell’d their store, 
But ne’er tgliev'd their kindred or the poor 


Or in a cause unrighteous fought and bled: 


’ 


Or perished in the foul adulterous bed ; 

Or broke the ties of faith with base deceit ; 
Imprisoned deep, their destined torments wait. 
But what their torments, seek not thou to know 
Or the dire sentence of their endl 
Some roll a stone, rebounding down the hill, 
Some hang suspended on the whirling wheel; 
Phere Theseus groans in pains that ne'er expire 


’ 


ss Woe, 


Chain‘’d down forever ina chair of fire. 
There Phlegyas feels unutterable wo, 


And roars incessant thro’ the shades below : 


be just, ye mortals! by these torments aw’d, 
These dreadful torments, not to scorn a god. 
This wretch his country to a tyrant sold, 
And barter’d glorious liberty for gold. 

Laws for a bribe he past, but past in vain, 

l or th se sa ce law sa rib > Fepe il’d again, 


i 
ine enormous crimes they all aspir'd ; 


All feel the torments that those crimes requir'd !” 





Had we been influenced only by the value of Mr. Con- 
ington’s translation we certainly would not have allowed 
our article to have extended to its present length ; but with 
the task of examining the new version we have combined 
the pleasure of pointing out some of the beauties of Virvil. 
We cannot pretend, however, to have given any adequate 
idea of the /JBueid as a whole; it is a work of far too miu hh 
magnitude to be disposed of by a passing notice of a frag- 
meut here and there. Nearly all our remarks have been 
devoted to the third and sixth books, and there are striking 


incidents and sublime passages in each to which we have no 
been able even to allude. Whereas the second book is 
perfect gem in itself, or rather a cluster of gems, all rivalling 
each other in brillianey, grace, and beauty. Although tli 
first book is by no meaus the best, it has never been ex- 
celled by a modern writer. Did it contain nothing but the 
description of the tempest on the coast of Italy and the 
account of the landing of the Trojans in Africa,* it would 
be entitled to rank among the highest similar efforts of the 
human mind. Then, in the third book, we have the tende: 
and touching adieu to the ruined fatherland, and the still more 


®y. lo7 et seq 
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affecting seene, if possible, in which we are introduced to 
Andromache—the model wife and matron. 

After the scenes in the fourth book to which we have al- 
luded our excited feelings are in need of repose : accordingly 
we are pre sented with those fine specta@es in the fifth book ; 
aud the obsequies of Anchises, while they please the fancy, 
teach us to reverence the cood in their old age, to reeret them 
i!) their death, and emulate their example. After the sublime 
scenes with which we are presented in the sixth book, the 
transition to the dream of Turnus in the seventh is easy and 
natural; and then we have in the same book the war fo- 
mented by Tisiphonus. In the eighth we have a noble pic- 
ture of the hospitality of the heroic times, and the poet’s 
still mere famous deseription of the prophetic shield of 
Vulean. But we have not space even to enumerate the 
beautiful and allecting incidents to be found in each book. 
We have to pass over the devotion of Nysa and Euryalus, 
he death of Pallas, and the filial heroism of Lausus ; nor can 
we do more than mention the combat between A®neas and 
Darius, on the issue of which depended the fate of the Tro- 
jiailk race. 

We have already remarked that the six last books are 
inferior in epie dignity and grandeur ; but we have also as- 
signed a satisfactory reason for the diflerence ; and it is no 
inere tl eory or hy pothesis, but a fact which any intelligent 
person may verily for himself. Even Homer could hardly 
have made giants ol pigmies. The greatest poets must 
choose their principal characters either from history or popu- 
lar tradition in order to succeed in the epopee ; but most of 
the characters in the last six books of the /Eneid were hot 
to be found in one or the other, except in the vaguest and 
most obscure forms. Yet what a series of picturesque de- 
iptions, noble portraitures, and startling but natural and 


_ 


affecting incidents are presented to us in these six inferior 
beoks! 

But Virgil has not alone afforded inspiration to every 
great poet that has written since his time; he has done 
much more than this; he has exercised a favorable influence 
on the morality of every enlightened nation of modern times 
—that is, on every nation that has studied his great poem 
The morality of the dneid is superior to that ot the Iliad; 
although it would be very unjust to say that the latter is 
immoral, There is not a passage in the whole poem which 
the most modest young lady might not read aloud in the 
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drawing-room, with the sole exception of that deseribing 
the scene of the interview between Paris and Helen which 
had been brought about by Venus; even this is not 
more indelicate than Milton’s deseription of what passed 
between Adam and Eve after they had eaten the forbidden 
fruit. But there is no exception in Virgil ; even the 
passiouate and impulsive Dido never makes use of an 
unchaste expression ; never commits a lascivious act. And 
what medern poet worthy of the hame—nay, what educated 
has not profited by the splendid diction and Majes- 
tie style of the neid. Who that possesses a refined taste 
does not owe much of that refinement to the bard of 
Mantua ? 

A certain class of erities tell us that there have been 
much fewer translations of Virgil than of Homer, and 
this they present asa proof of the inferiority of the Roman 
poet. But the fact is the reverse ; there is not a country of 
Europe but has more versions of the /&neid than of the 


perso! _- 


liad. Certainly England forms no exception. But within 
the | si twenty years Homer has be eh oftener translated 
into English than Virgil; not because the Greek poet is 
there are alr ady better versions of the latter than of the 
former. It must be remembered that Dryden’s translation 
of Virgil is much more faithful to the original than Pope’s 
translation of Homer. The versions of Pitt and Symmons are 


more generally read than the Roman poet, but beeause 


also very wood. What wonder is it, then, that so few 
attempt to render Virgil in recent times 7? and |) rhaps it is 


as little to be wondered at that those who do fal But 


fail. 
were it even true that Ilomer has been oftener translated than 
Virgil, the faet eould prove nothing against the latter, sinee 
every intelligent person is aware that there are at least twenty 
vho are familiar with Latin for one who is familiar with 
Greek ; and no one who is capable of relishing the beauties 
of the Afneid in the original would have the patience to 
wade through one out of a dozen of the translations of it ; 


] a ' x : = ‘ ° 
nor do we think there are any who will regard that of Mr. 


Conul efon as an exception to the eenera! rule. 
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Art. V.— Reports of Proceedings against Jerrersox Davis and 
other Doenments. M iV, 1S67. 


THERE are a certain class who will find fault with any 
public act in which they have not a hand themselves ; it is 
only this « ‘lass and these who acce pt their logic that have 
made such e& noise about the release of Jefferson Davis on 
bail. It is none of our business to accuse them of want of 
sincerity in their indignation. They may be perfectly sincere, 
for aught we know; but if they are, they are sadly wanting 
in intelligence ; their acquaintance with the law of nations, 
and particularly with the a and duties of a constitutional 
governument, must, indeed, be very limited. For our own 
part, we * lno doubt from the day of Davis’s arrest, that, 
sooner or late T, he would be re} leased (suc lh was our confi- 
dence in the innate good sense of the American people) ; and 
we felt equally satistied that under all the circumstances this 
was the proper course. Nor did we omit to give our reasons 
for our opinion ; we did so fully just two years ago.* In 
ditlerent subsequent articles we have advocated the Same 
views, especially in that entitled * The President’s Veto— 
Rights of Conquered.” We have shown that even despots 
seldom venture to proceed to extreme measures with those 
who rebel against them; indeed, scarcely ever wheu a large 
proportion of theirsubjects have taken part in the rebellion. 
We have shown that even Machiavelli has counselled mode- 
ration in cases of this kind. 

Hlal we been in favor of secession at any time, it might 
have seemed that we pul forward these Views only because 
we sympathized with the rebels; but none were more 
opposed to it, none took more pains to prove that it would 
be a crime and a disgrace on the part of the American peo- 
ple tos iffer the great Republic to be dismembered. This 
was our feeling from the beginning of the war to its close. 
But in none of our discussions on the subject did we forget 
or deny that, although the Southerners were at war with us, 
they possessed many noble qualities which shoul. disarm 
our resentment against them in the day of victory ; in every 
instance we reminded our readers that those with whom 
we were at war had not only been our fellow-citizens once 
but that in all human probability they would be so again, 


} irticle entitled **‘ The Lessons and Results of the Rebellion,’ in num- 
ber of tl vurnal for Jun e. L865 
National Quarterly Review for March, 1866. 
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if, indeed, they had in reality ever ceased to be our fellow- 
citizens. In a word, our feeling on the subject was this: 
“* Prosecute the war with energy and vigour, so as to put 
down the rebellion as soon as possible; but indulge in no 
severities which are not fully sanctioned by the laws of civ- 
ilized warfare.” Then, as soon as the war was over, we advyo- 
cated a general amnesty, and protested against all vindictive 
treatment of those whom our superior military resources had 
placed in our power. We endeavoured to show that it was 
in bad taste even for the newspapers to jeer at Jeflerson 
Davis because he dressed in female apparel in order to 
evade his pursuers, reminding our readers that some of the 
world’s greatest captains had not thought it beneath them 
to disguise themselves precisely as the rebel chief had done. 

Mr. Greeley has been much censured because he has 
become one of the sureties tor the appearance of Jetterson, 
should be ealled upon to stand his trial for high treason; but 
we do not think he ever did a wiser thing, or anything more 
to his credit, as a champion of constitutional government 
and liberal ideas. We confess that hitherto we had been 
in the habit of regarding the editor of the Tribune rather as a 
fanatic than asa philosopher; and we think that the course 
he had pursued, in general, fully justified us in that impression, 
Had Mr. Raymond become one of the sureties of Jefferson 
Davis we should not have wondered in the least; for he is 
a man of broader views than Mr. Greeley — one who 
reasons not only more calmly, but more protoundly. For 
these very reasons we have little doubt that Mr. Raymond 
would have become one of the sureties of Davis had he been 
called upon todoso; although we know nothing of his pri- 
vate views on the subject. We are glad, at all events, to see 
those who address large audiences—the majority of whom 
cannot think for themselves—counselling moderation and 
humanity. Without such counsel republicanisin would 
soon become a byword. No republic has long survived its 
persecution of its citizens, under any pretence whatever. 
Athens was the wonder of the world in greatness and glory 
until its citizens became liable to be ostracised, ce spoiled of 
their property, imprisoned, or put to death for being “ dis- 
loyal” or “impious.” But from that moment its days as a 
free and independent state were numbered. And what 
brought eternal odium and disgrace on the Republic ot 
Venice, ouce so flourishing, great, and powerful? Was it 
not her arbitrary and oppressive treatment of her “ dis- 
loyal” citizens 7 
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The principal objection raised against the release of Jeffer- 
son Davis is, that the impunity which he has been allowed to 
enjoy will embolden others to make an attempt equally 
treasonable, if not equally fraught with evil. But is it not 
beneath us, as a great and powe rful people, to indulge such 
fears? Weshould rather remember that it is as true now 
as it was in Dido’s time: that fear is a mark of degeneracy, 
and that they make the nearest approach to the gods who 
exhibit most courage, especially in their patriotism. 

Jut it is not suflicient to release Jefferson Davis; we 
are bound to treat all those who were lately in rebellion 
against us in a humane, considerate manner. This is our 
own interest ; the interest of all who desire to maintain the 
Republic. We should not only recognize the rights of the 
Southerners ; we should protect them in the exercise of those 
rights; we should say to them as Cyrus did to the Assyrians 
after he had conquered them: “ Be not discouraged, you will 
continue to ¢ joy ali the rights and privileges that are most 
dear to you; and I will punish any one who will attempt 
to Injure you, 
ot a * despot _“ many other ** despots” have spoken and 


‘* This, be it remembered, is the language 
acted in a manner equally statesmanlike and magnani- 
mous, But do we, as the sovereign people of this creat 
Republic, do so? is it not more the habit of a large class 
to urge on those who are most disposed to be vindictive and 
oppressive 7 It should not be forgotten that in a repub- 
lic, as well as ina monarchy, despotism is apt to react on 
those who exercise it. Thus many of those who are so 
zealous ‘* to teach the South a lesson which they cannot for- 
get,”’ would do well to bear in mind the case of Heury VIII. 
of England, who, having had a law passed declaring it high 
treason to predict the death of the king, so intimidated the 
physicians who attended him in his last illness that they 
dared not tell him his life was in danger, even when their 
doing so might have saved him.+ It is familiar to all stu- 
dents of French literature that there were scarcely any ot 
those who distinguished themselves by their eruel and 
oppresive severities during the Reign of Terror who were not 
ultimately oppressed, or murdered themselves according to 
their own teachings. 

It may seem a trifling thing, for example, here in the 


Xenoph. De Cyri Inst. lib. iv. chap. 4, 8 
See Burnett's History of the Reformation, p. lo2 
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North, that a general of our army in the South has issued a 
decree removing the mayor of some city from his office, declar- 
ing the functions of the municipal government suspended, or 
closing up some newspaper office ; but it is very seldom that 
the Czar of Russia commits a graver outrage against liberty. 
There is no excuse for it; it is a mockery of constitutional 
government, not to mention republicanism. No people have 
ever existed so peaceable, orderly, or dutiful to their govern- 
ment, but that riots have occurred amongst them. In the 
most enlightened countries there are occasional instances of 
popular violence, but nowhere, except in our Southern States, 
in Poland and in Ireland, are the civil laws set aside on 
account of such ebullitions. But even in Poland, or in Ireland, 
no general is permitted to act in the arbitrary manner in 
which some of our Republican generals are acting at the 
present day, in the midst of profound peace, when it is not 
pretended that the Southerners have the least idea of 
attempting an insurrection. Except in extraordinary cases, 
when there is good reason to expect an extensive outbreak, 
none but the sovereign can exercise that right. In England, 
even the sovereign must at least have the sanction of the 
Privy Council, it the ease is so urgent that Parliament has 
not time to act upon it. 

At the time that Wellington was universally regarded 
by the nation as the saviour of England, he dared not attempt, 
in his military capacity, such acts as have become quite 
generals. Yet it is deemed a ereat won - 
der that the Southerners are not “ loyal.’”? The work of a 


common with our 


mob is laid to the charge of «a whole city, and the whole 
city is punished accordingly in the satrap style, as if it were 
inhabited, hot by men who ever exercised any political rights, 
or knew what those rights were, but by schoclboys whe 
were in the habit of being shut up in the “ black hole” 
when they failed to get their lessons. Is this the way to 
make the Southerners loyal 4 Nay, is it not the most eflicient 
pl in that could be adopted to make them disloyal ? One 
may display great ability and courage in commanding an 
army; he may gain twenty or fifty victories, and yet be 
entirely incompetent to govern a village, not to mention a 
large city or a State. Buteould it be knowa that he was a 
Solon or a Lyeurgus in statesmanship, as well as an Alexan- 
der or a Napoleon in war, still he should not be invested with 
arbitrary power by any government that regards itself as 


couslitutioual. 
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As long as this state of things continues to exist—that of 
needlessly oppressing our fellow-citizens, the Southerners 
making no organized effort to overthrow the government— 
certain it is that we shall stand condemned by every respect- 
able writer on the law of nations, not excepting those of our 
own country. It may seem an exaggerated statement that the 
Goths allowed the conquered Romans more liberty than this, 
but it is nevertheless true, according to the best authorities.* 
As for the Romans themselves, they could never have 
become the masters of the world had they been in the habit 
of oppressing those they conquered; and this they per- 
fectly understood, for Livy tells us that “it is more diffi- 
cult to retain provinces than to conquer them, Conquests,” 
he pithily ad ls, ~~ 75 quire but force, but Justice only can pre- 
serve them.”+ Similar testimony is given by Tacitust and 
Seneca.§ Grotius very justly remarks that it is not humanity 
alone that dictates kind treatment rather than undue sever- 
ity to the conquered, but also self-interest on the part of the 
conqueror.|| In discussing the same subject, Vattel warns 
the despots that “ men of spirit, to whom life is nothing, less 
than nothing, unless sweetened by liberty, wi// always con- 
ceive themselves at war with that oppressor, though actual hos- 
tilities are suspended on their part through want of ability.” 

It may be said that all this refers to those c onquere ul by 
a foreign power; but still more emphatically does it refer to 
subjects or citizens lately in rebellion against the rightful 
sovereign or government. Surely, if we ought not to oppress 
a foreign people whom we had conquered, we should not 
oppress our own fellow-citizens, our own kindred. But the 
great publicists do not leave any doubt on the subject, so far 
as the law of nations is concerned. In comparing a civil 
war with a foreign war Vattel justly and forcibly remarks : 
* They (the State and its own citizens in arms against it) 
stand precisely in the same predicament as two nations 
who engage in a contest, &c.” “This being the ease,” he 
continues, “it is very evident that the common laws of 
war—tliose maxims of humanity, moderation, and honor which 
we have detailed—ought to be observed by both parties 
in every civil war.’’** But this is not all ; the same publicist 
maintains that it becomes necessary to grant an amnesty 


* See Grotius De Jure Belli et Pacis, lib. ii. c. ix 

Hist. lib. iv. cap. Ixxiv t Lib. iv. cap. xii. 

De Ira lib. ii. cap. xxxiv. Lib. iii. c. iv. s. vil 

Law of Nations, p. 388. + Laws of Nations, book iii. c. xviii. 
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when the offenders are numerous; and that “ when the 
amnesty is once granted all the past must be buried in oblivion.?* 
We call particular attention to this remark, because it embod- 
ies not merely the opini ion of any one jurist, however emin- 
ent ; but is a maxim in which all jurists who are considered 
authorities concur. Then the question arises—llave we 
buried the past in oblivion in regard to the South? Do we 
treat the Southerners as if they had never rebelled against 
us 7 

It is no palliation of the arbitrary severity alluded to above 
to say that it is no individual, but Congress, who authorizes a 
military pe ss to treat the local laws with contempt, 
dispose o f judges and mayors as if they were burglars, and 
allow ne wspapers to be publishe “d only on condition that 
everything they contain meets the approval of his highness. 
Ts an unjust or tyrannical act or system anything the less so 
because it is that of five hundred men instead of one or two. 
If it is, then, it follows that the more tyrants we have placed 
over us the beiter! 

There are some who find new and unaswerable arguments 
in favor of a military domination in the South in the recent 
riot which took place st Mobile. But no arguments could 
ve more illogical or more unjust. We have no more right to 
hold the eitizens of Mobile responsible for what occurred, 
tag ogi and much to be deplored as it Was, SO 
far as to punish them by martial law, than England had 
to hol th 1c city of New York re gpec mnsible when Mae ready 
was attacked in a somewhat similar manner at the 
Astor Place Theatre. Bad as the riot at Mobile was, had we 
not a much worse riot in New York only three years ago ? 
But nobody has ever allege d, SO far as we are aware, that 
our citizens generally sympathized with the rioters; and 
aud still less has that riot been regarded by any eandid or 
intelligent person as evidence that the Empire City was 
disloyal to the Federal covernment, and ought accordingly to 
be subjected to milits ary rule. 

But while we think that the Mobile rioters onght to be 
punished to the full extent of the civil law, it is by no means 
clear to us that Mr. Kelley pursued a prudent or judicious 
couse. No maxim is more universally accepted than thatif we 
le ave home and ai le lre ss | arge y ypuli ir audie ‘nees to whom we 
are strangers, We ous glit to use the | inguage of courte SV, and 


* Liws of Nations, book iii. c. xviii 
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even flattery, rather than that of censure or offence. Still 
more does it become incumbent on us to do so if we atte mpt 
to addresst hose who have ree eutly been our enemies and 
whom our arms have subdued. There are no circumstances 
in which a proud and spirited people are more sensitive than 
in those of this kind. But did Mr. Kelley err in this manner? 
In our opinion he did, and we do not know the gentleman 
from Adam ; nor do we care what his polities are. No doubt 
he did not mean to be offensive; but, nevertheless, from all 
the reports of his speech which we have seen we should 
infer that he was. Nothing could have been more injudicious 
or in worse taste, for example, than his remark about the 
United States infantry. It was not merely a threat; under 
the circumstanees it was one of the most offensive taunts 
that could have been used, since it recalled, with all its bitter- 
ness, the overthrow of the rebels. 

Now, Mr. Greeley, as we have said, has done well in be- 
coming one of Jefferson Davis’s bailsmen ; but can he recon- 
cile it with the principles of justice or patriotism to aid in 
releasing the chief of the rebellion and at the same time aid 
in oppressing subordinate rebels? for we hold that all do the 
latter, however honest their intentions may be, who are in 
favour of governing any part of the South by martial law as 
long as the people at large continue pe vaceful. We allude 
to the editor of the Tribune in particular only because his 
journal is understood to be the organ of the faction who act 
in and out of Congress as if they thought that, not only 
should the late rebels be punished like children who had 
disobeyed their schoolmasters, but that their punishment 
should be nearly as perpetual as that of Theseus. It is for 
the interest of the Republic at large that the members of 
that faction should get some good advice ; and who ean give 
it to them more ap propriately, or with a better chance of 
success, than their own organ? As for our other leading 
journ: als they are, in general, opposed to the satrap style of 
government in a republic; and hold that in time of peace 
at least the courts of justice ought to have as much author- 
ity and be as much respecte “1 as any military officer, however 
brilliant! y he may have distinguished himself in battle. 

Those dis spose «d to treat the Southerners harsh ly would do 
well to learn a lesson from the ease of the unfortunate Maxi- 
milian and his officers. We presume there are none of the 
former who would not place this country far above Mexico in 
enlightenment ; but what would they think of the Mexican 
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vovernment if it put the Archduke and his officers to death ? 
Are there any of them who would think it creditable to 
that government to treat those prisoners harshly, without 
putting them to death at all? Would not all rather say : 
* Deal generously with them; what good will it do you 1 
your country if you persecute them? It will rather do 
harm to both. Besides, you should remember that : i politic 
offence is regarded by every enlightened nation as different fr 
all others.” Now, if this be the language which we ought te 
address to the government of Mexico in regard to the Austri- 
ans, how illogieal and unjust it would be to | address t} 


op posite lanenage tothe rovernment of the United States tn 
regard to our own kindred and fellow-citizens? Yet it is 
the latte r _ t has hitherto been done | Vv those who would 
have the v ld reca rd the mas the creat politic il reforme 


modern times, 


, a , ‘ 
HAppry are those periods ol human development whieh 
find competent leaders to direct their movements orto solve 
1 . 1,] a . J - 4 
their previenis, An UnUSHal moral eievation Seems to tak 


POSSESSION of the age whiel: is privileged to behold stro 


1 


willed and noble men sueecessfully earrvine out the cause 
entrusted to them ; or ¢ rene thinkers throwing the clearest 
sunlight into regions which before, in their darkness, con- 


een & 1} SOFS 6 deadiy terrors. Thus our War of Lnd }? 


dence and th e political struggles for the establishment at 
pe rmianeut ( ynfederat » Republic which succeeded It. ha = 


been sue wher mi wiieel by the great military and polit- 
ical min ls of that pe riod, were followed by a half a century 
ol quiet hi "hed ) iness and high moral deve lopme ut, such as no 
other pe opi le of the earth had ever tasted sinee the Commence- 
ment of human history. 

As there are still m iny Who conceive the form of a Dem- 


ocratiec Republic of contederate states tit only for a certain 
i 
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aistrict ol land, enclosed by arbitrarily drawn geographi ral 
is there also endless talk of a ** German ”’ philos- 
oply, as of a matter valid only for those residing within 
equally immediate geographical lines. There are, indeed, 
few who would be willing to Say that there never was 
a true torm of government in the world until ours was 
established ; just as there are very few who feel convinced 
that there never did exist a s\ stem ol plilosophy until the 
ystem was established in Germany. 


. ; Nee : 
It is not, however, so much of that system itself as of its 


‘ P oe es re : ones a 
chief author, Fieh e, that we desigh to speak lib =6ThiIS 


article. In the course of this statement we shall doubt- 
ss be compelled to dwell, to some extent,’ both on the 
character of the movement, which gave birth to that discov- 


ery and on the general nature of the discovery irself. 

John Gottlieb Fiehte was born on the 19th of May, 
1762, in the small village of Rammenau, in Saxony. 
Family tradition las it, that during the J lirty Years Wat 
dish corporal, by the name of Fichte came to this 
ce in his’ flight from a battle, and, being severely 


Wounded, Was taken eare of by a Protestant farmer, ts 


Vilose house he remained long enouch lo full iti love 
vith ts miustress, the daughter ot lis CFenerous host. Lis 
resolved, therefore, to settle down in Rammenau aud to 
liarry the German girl. With ler he raised a large family, 

e name of Fichte beeame in the course of time one 
‘ he ruling names of the district. 


OM this family, however, after many years had passed 
‘ iV. only one member remained m the village ; this Was 
the grandfather of our Fielite, a worthy citizen, earrying 
ona small trade in ribbons. He had a son, Christian, who 

ie course of time extended the business, and, hay lng 
tuarried the daughter of a well-to-do manufacturer of rib- 
bous in a neighboring ecitv, built himself a new house in 
Rammenau, whieh, with the looms in it—the latter worked by 


( ristian and often, also, by John Gottlieb—are still to be 


seen by curious travellers. 
Jolin Gottlieb was the first son born to Christian Fieute 
this new house. As | appens often in the case of firs 
children, Johu resembled his mother both im = features 
had ten }) rament. Ile was a stro v, healthy child, quien, 
ve ly, und earnest. As he grew up he soon evineed decided 


t 


talents, so as to attract the attention of the village clergy- 


hau, Whose sermons the boy was able Lo repeat almost 
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rerbatim after serviee. It was owing to this talent that a 
certain Freiherr von Moltitz took a strong faney to the 
child, and proposed to the parents that he would take the 
boy with him to his estate in Saxony and provide for his 
whole future career. After some h sitation the offer was 
vecepted; and from his ninth to his thirteenth year young 
Fichte remained with Von Moltitz, receiving a passable 
education from a clergyman in the neighborhood 

When he was thirteen vears old, the Freiherr resolved 
to send the boy to a ¢ lege, and aecordingly Fichte was 
taken to that of Pforta. It was not exactly a model 
institution. Its regulations were strict, almost cruel. 
Its severe discipline had a very bad effeet on the boys, 
for it produced an unconscious hypocrisy. Fichite, who 
had always been a frank, upright boy, not knowing 
what it was to lie, found it very difficult in after-life to 
rid himself of the spirit of lying which had taken hold 





of him in this college without his being aware of it. All 
the scholars, were, indeed, here educated to become svstematie 
liars. The teachers were decidedly what we eall * old 
fogwies "ig and as that was precisely one ot those periods 
wherein the spirit ot progress exhibits unwonted efforts to 
displace the old, the conservative spirit of the teachers 
only became all the more intense. Kew of the new writers 
who were then rising on the horizon of German literature 
were tolerated at the college. Neither Wieland, nor Lessing, 
nor Goethe was permitted to enter in book-form the 
sacred walls of the institution. Even Klopstock was but 
partly tolerated. 


In the course of time this despotism added to the ba 


l 
treatment to which he was exposed from his roome-mate, 
drove young Fichte nearly distracted. He felt that he 
could stand it no lo ver and resolved to free himself 


by tlight. Having read Robinson Crusoe lately, the strange 


fancy took hold of him that he would run away and seek 
some lone island in a remote ocean, where he might enjoy 
complete and solitary freedom. True to his frank char- 
acter, he advised his room-mate of his intention, but he 
only laughed at the plan. Fichte, however, did not lack 
courage, and one fine day he set out oa his journey. But 
he had not wandered far before he discovered that if he could 


- 


run away from the college he could not run away from his 


1 


conscience ; and, like a pious lad as he was, he tell on his 


knees to implore Divine protection upon his great under- 





taw 
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Ine. While lie prayed, the thought of his mother arose 


in his mind, and how he might never see her again if he 


weut to that remote island of his dreams. “This thon olit 


excited 8 


back to t 


intense a terror in his mind that he turned 
ie college, resolved rather to bear the worst 


i] 
] 
i 


punishment than never to see his mother again. When 
he 


Who i 


back he made a full confession tu his teacher, 


strangely moved by the recital, and, kine ly fore 


‘ 
} 
i 


ceiving John, assigned him to another and better-hearted 


colbpanion, 


A new life now dawned upoh young Fichte ; for, being 


thus place d in a better relation towards his school-comrades, 


they took him into their great secret, and allowed him to 


take part in its glorious pleasures, This secret was nothing 


1 


less than a system of smiugglery by means of whieh all the 


forbidden books of the new German literature were slyly 


introduced into the college and passed from one boy to 


another. Deeeitful as this was, 10 Was but the natural 


restiit 


Lo 


iit 


S 


l 


‘ 
(i 


the strict discipline which rule i the college. Thus. 
the first time, the great and unknewn world outside ot 


iool be gan to unfold itself to Fichte in its literature. Klop- 
tock, Gellert, Le ssing, Wieland, Goethe, Rousseau, Milton 
You gy, Sterne, Pope, &e., were among the authors with whom 


iw became acquainted, But above all did he feel himselt 
tracted towards Lessing, that greatest of fighters in th 
ruggles of that period. It was unquestionably a natural 


ion, a relation of character, which: first drew him towards 
gy, and thus made possible also a relation in the xe- 
sion of thought. This relation in the expression, or the 


rary influence ot Lessi! v pon Fichte, is clearls pereep- 


tible throughout the latter’s writings, but chiefly whenever a 


t 


lit 


ieimical tendeney enters. For in polemical writing Lessing 


and still stands, unrivalled; lis vivid, sparkling, 
vy, and yet Germanly profound style is to-day the clearest 
that the language of Germany has retrograded since 


SC pT EAL devs ot her literature. But of all Germa: 


writers. Fichte stands next to Li ssing in stvle—andstvle in- 


The 


' 


aes both manner of treatment and expr ssion in language. 


relation of character which so attracted the boy to the 


Writings of this great man was a common love of truth 


and, what is inseparable therefrom, of artistic clearness in 


the exposit on of truth. Lessing 


t1e% 


having this power of artis- 


=? 


! - = 4° “* 1 . ; 
uy cieal representation so thoroughly at his command, 


teaching that seeret to the boy, influened him in his lates 





er 4 : ) 
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searches for truth more than any other writer. Lessing hated 
vagueness in writit wand its equivalent, ditfusene ss of though 
At that time he was just engaged in his famous contro- 


versy with the Hamburg parsol (ioetze, who had denouneed 

1. him as a_ heretic, and the ‘ Anti-Goetze ” pa phiets, 
' wheremn Lessing annihilated his libellous opponent, W ‘re the 
delight of young Fichte, who knew them almost by heart. 


In the meanwhile Fiehte’s patron, the Freiherr, died, 


making no provision In his will for his protege, who was 





' " , , 
thus left to fight the world ilone; for his par hts were To 
1 ° Wl : ) . 
poor to Tturnish him assistance. Vhen he had re ned DIS 
] ] + | ) } > ] | 
ineteenth vear, lhe left the Ptorta coll reand yetOo lnself 
T } ‘ ] t ; 
to Jel i Le re oi Wil enrered al thre UnIVerstit Lt SUU- 
, , 
ent of theolegy, ss from an inclinatioa for. thre histry 
’ ' : ' : 
t becau | Vis thre west he cou dl lo ina * ¢ uln- 
STuHnces, Lo Pp eX SES, lh La | eSsous wn ta 1 a 
A 4 
t ] ] 
X is I ny Ol l Poor { itt I Ss Vi - 
ryyy 1 . ] r 
foreed to ao. The WoOrieal SCUCICS, However, hil ho 
; , . Noire . ua 7 
absorb Fiehte’s ehiet attention. fiis) amb yn \ to 
1 . } l¢ ! > ’ > t 34 ! ‘ * 
obtamn a thorough general culture Walch might 1) Lol 
» wes : "ero ] aS 4] ] ) } 
4 actual Iie and for a sti lwo With the worid. ] olog 
° © } } ] ~ 
interested him deeply, and he also paid some atte lon To 
pli osophical SLUCLES. He reladie 1 in the univ SIT\ ill 
A 
- } * ° ’ ) ] ? 
* 1784, leading a wWeartsome, hard lifes; aiways in poverty 
\ : 
ae - eae } We j 
ind d eply SCLISITIVE to his impoverished condition. llis l 
l ee = 
lur some three years alter this, was an equally serable 
one as tutor in several Saxon families. During these 
. , 4] : ’ ' 
ears he also preached frequently at such prin sas he 
s ° 11 
chanced to. st p> atj3 a il his sermons were ven ly ree 
} | } 1 : ] ] ° } : 
ceived With favor. Indeed, he evineed at that period WIS- 
' , , ' ae ' 
kable s cus of the wondertul eloqui nee Which in tater years 
1? ] ° > " Fi 
entraneed ail who heard | ll}. But tis sort of e beea 1 
too distasteful. Ile felt an urgent desire to complete his 
A 
1" ! } 4 | — ; t nil t 
studies, which he knew to be very in yyy) eas yet, and Ce 
iit LILLINE if tol SOle¢ speciic Vo ILO Iti lie. i she Was 
] ) ) } } ] 
unabie to do as Teachers acecoradmdly | reSOLV ¢ ,lor th 
» rst. time, to app V to governinent for some Suppor Wich 
] ‘ . . , : i 7 
might en e oh to Complete his studies at the owe i | - 
‘ 
‘ ‘ | { - Lad 
Versity Was a Ve V li acs il IN it er WI VIrote 
' , ‘ 
Puily s yr his ¢ e, and only asking to | 
MOUNE as mig Hlord him the necessaries of It | ine Il 
osSslvpie lor bin 0 ote al his tii to 1 CO ( m of 
Ss ecu oO to Tile li stry. I} S modest oO lt- 
LV “ OWRVE , rel sea pb il LOY ] 4 
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probably beeause Fielite was not believed to be altogether 
sound on orthodoxy. The refusal threw Fichte almost into 
di spar. Ile had just then no position of any kind; no 


money in his pocket ; not enough to last two weeks ; and 


ho prospect of any change for the better. A deep eloon 
ly prepared himself for death 


settled pon him, and he quiet 


> o4 ] } ‘ } 1. 
1} in the darkest hour came sudlen help; namely, an 
Olle) rom Switzerland of a tutor’s Position, Fichte tell on 
} 4 * - F. - t , 
his knees to thank tod for Cis special interference at avery 


Ile therefore left lis fatherland, and on the Ist of Sep- 
iY r, L7sS, enters ad pot his Hew position in the house 


++ | 4 _ . ry 7 
ot Mr. Ott, a wealthy eitizen of Zurich. Iwo clildrei 


were 1»| ced under his cha ve, to whose edneation he 


wW thorouchiy aevoted Lltusell. Ls isure hours he devoted 
, tere tte f ; ry 1) tio} Ile ' 
to ilterary attelipts ib various directions. ( wrote 
, l 
some litthe romances—one of whieh is printed 1 the edition 
ot } collected wo s—ira lated severa Iloratian Odes, 
; ! ‘ ! ‘ '} 
uiso the Wiole Ob Sallust, al | Wrote al essay on INTO}- 
sfocs s VJ Se SHOWING yp tie uhpo tical eft [ ol 
i 
t | ‘ } , . [a ty itl ots onal ; 
OTLHOdOXY hh a eple proc. at STUCIE l with parce war ate 
; { t} _ . I> 1M ¢ se 6 lye 1) 
l¢ lod LHe WOKS OF TOTSSeCuul dhlid LONLCSGUTEUL | Thus GIVilng 
] / ; | fa i 7 . | af . Pt j 
evidence aireaady of f { ecided tel bation for qy ti stious of 
, ' “Sige ' 
hatural law Which Was eventuaiy to result db establishing a 
SCLCTC ol rigiits, ina Which made him throughout HIS 
] + | t ‘ + ‘ . Z ? } 
iife take the most active luteres In questions of Politics and 
i 
ot }0 Itical economy. | ora Whlhie the uso entertairbed thi 


cation of orators; but he soon way yy t iis plan. 

As for his external life, it was more pleasant than it lad 

i 

been for many years. True, in the family of Mr O le 
had pretty hard struggles: for Fichte was resolved, as 
teacher of the ¢ idren, not only to edueate theu . but 
equally to protect: them from the miseducation of their 
pasents; and this rlerence did not always please Mrs, 
Ott; but in the city were mauy men of culture—chietf 
ot Wiioll Wills # iter—iIh Whos SOCICTY Khe lite could 
easil horg~ebt tive pre vances of his tutorship. lo 
Lavater a more than ordi y iri uidship seems to have 
attracted him, and the elder friend was able to exercise ho 
Ubi portant influen e upou tiie young bad, who Cugeriy 
thirsted to be acquainted with the great world, wherein 
Lavater had mingled 4 it inconsiderably. But a still wreatct 


influence resulted trom the Ire udship of Mr. Raho, an old 





aS04 ‘ : i 1") 
ind wealthy citizen of Zurich a 1] brother-in-law to Klop 
stock, who had a charming aaughter, a namesake oft hichite, 


Co. 2 
ior her name Was Johanna. 
} . o.n 


Chiefy with a view to make marriage with this excel- 
lent lady possible, in April, 1790. Fiehte left Zurich, with 


tters of recommendation to promien 


men in Stuttgart and 
Weilnar. te look out for a professorship, literary emplov- 
I | 


| 


nent, or some positron as tutor of a prince. Ile h id a pleas- 
A ‘ A 


t journey; saw the falls of the Rhine; passed through 


Stuttgart: met manv friends, but found not what he wanted. 


| : M 1 he arrived ll Li 1p2le, I ere he ren ained some 1 
The little hope he had entertained of obtaining a pos lon as 
ltog ther. For the elure hes 


| ! ] 
eViereyman, he hoy abandone | 


i 1 


were too ortl odox : and Fiehte. with lis “ heretieal nose ?’— 


l pron inent aqui ne Hosce— ised the strict eh ro] -)) ople 
to shudder with revolutionarv apprehensions. Se he tried 
Writing for the papers. lie worked at a trad ly, wrote 
eet 
iitt ! els—** stulf tl iT Is ) 1 fe } not ne Iut TO + 1] time, 
but which booksellers take ly for, as I am told ’’— | 
ye rl aps alew essays, but there Vas LItTle to he waine l bys lh) 
met ol W r! I{ 51 nd Vi e¢, Was absorbed vith! o 
dreds of projects for t | none of them ce ulel bys ir 
ried out. | 5 k -| ¢ bel iy if i very low ely - hy 
nudertook to give lesso! lo cholar who wish l to b 
nstructed ( Ix min }"! losophyy ly ae t] Ole t 
| ed a WoO! lerf 1] cl brie l io 1 ° for hie Thu erg ne 
iorced to ente pon at ough { of th 1) soph 
vhieh had set all Get ny astir. 


} 
Con pierie ( ] rt | LIS ¢ ractel Wee « mwe (ob 
] l 
' ! } ] ] } 
, ito let spens tl ¢ in lus own words to le ’ e 
i 
i i ( , . ! , 














The inward hi appine ss which he e xpe rienced for the first 


time in this period—a though his outward circumstances were i. 
yuist then more hop wless than ever—Fichte does not tire to 
reiterate In his letters. ** For four or five mouths,” he writes ‘ 


, “I live here in Le Ipzig the happiest life | ean 





to au trie 





remember.” Concerume the nature of his studies he writes: 
we £ kon ase Bousseen and Montelonse of Branch : 
4 Wielar Croet ot (y man writers > tl ’ ! 
‘ \ . st erg i fie rele iv ote ! ire “ 
‘ | i i : | i 
| 1) ’ ~f ] ~ 
‘ v day tak de ind t hey ear ~ 
der it Goet s*Iphig 1.’ It also seems ‘ 
’ y ‘ i ¥y r, Wrot ‘ Ie rs 
N f y } \ r er =~ ‘ 
(y ’ mn st VAvs $ 3 é 
) i nul Masterworks 


1 13] : +] ] j 
Ile likewise commenced to study mathematies, and was 
ete 


particularly busy in writing an elaborate essay on Kant’s svs- 
This eCSSiV Was To bea comprehensive review of Ix it Ss a 


[ ec are t works, Criti Pure Rea n, Critic of Pra i fi 
I ind Criticof the Power of Judgment. These three separat 


rks are, indeed, only so many parts of Kant’s great sys- - 
tel - the first exhanustl Go the theoretical field of reason 





quarure), the seeond the practical field of reason (the n ora 


world), nd the third showing the unity of both, or i 


( words, exhaust ox thie prob| Ih how the moral wor] 
be realized in nature. Chis essay Fiehte intended to 
jt blish in book form and there by to establish for hinise If : 
prribiaws p> ical re putation, for he was now resolved to devot 
s whole lite to Sy) culative studies; but, for some reason o1 
it hed. 


other, 1 was he ver pubhis 


} ] CSSIOT ] 
’ . : 
t aiscovel ind elaboration of ‘ erent truth con- 
( | th Kant’ S ten and wh all I) S energl 
bith to directed hiore pon the outward Wo) I, Were o 
mw turned inward to” render himself complete, Jo- 
} . } ‘ 
to whom he poure 1 out his aspirations, and Wii 


WV the wr te hedme ss of her lover’ s cire instances li 


ecessarily be a creat drawback to his scientifie enterprises, 
rau ae with her father that she and Kichte should n arry 
| ve with him in Zurich. Fichte gratefully accepted this 
generous offer, but was anxious first to have his work 01 
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| 
Kant published, so that when he should return to Zurich 
it might be with a reputation which would enable him to 
engage in other literary enterprises and thereby make himself 
indepen ent. His creat object Was, &S he expressed it to 
BS ] 


Johanna, to make Kant’s philosophy popular ; for from the 
t adoption of that phil Ss phy he expected the most cigantic 


revolution in human life. The immorality of our race h 
traced all to one source—a_ belief in necessity ; and he 
, , ' ; 


thought that Kant’s discovery, whiel 


e 


“eg ] 
1 made the freedom of 
the human will a matter of absolute certainty, would thus 
mmorality in t ; 
, 


4 ractical result of es nhe. w ie aa i 
the practica resuit of that pllosophy, Was to thie practical 


] 
} 


he human race. This 


ie root of 
Fichte its inexpressible value; and throughout his whole 
life he has never ceased to believe and state that Kant’s 
discovery was the beginning of a revolution such as our race 
had not ‘exp rienced sinee the advent of Christ: hav, that 
the creation of the world was not completed until Kant’s 
manifest. ‘Tt is not to be ‘ 


{ 
express d,”? he writes. “ what reverence for man and what 








strengtl of character this system inspires.” 
4 ichte was on the point ol leaving Leipzig for Zurich, 
' in the spring of 1791, when news arrived from Johanna 
which once ag frustrated all lis plans. Her father 
. had bOsST larae SULLIS ly thie fail ire of one of his ct rrespond- 
ents—such that he found it necessary to post pone the 

. { ; 7 owes © . . 

marriage of his daughter. This was a severe blow to 


e severe to Johanna, wlio heal indulged 


Ii ite, lL it far mol 
. ' ’ 
in many bright and hopeful visions, now cruelly shattered 
by mistortune. Fiehte, under the circumstances, thought it 


best to try tutorship.ouce mor » and accordingly accepted an 
offer froma Polish count in Warsaw. The jo irney to War- 
saw was made on foot, and led Fichte through Ran:menau, 


] 


where he spent some ce lichtful days in his tather’s house, 


1 > . * * » au} ) ] 
which he had not seen for so many years. Bu WilCTL Tie 
( lit to Wa \ ial | sented hy insell » Lt ( iitess 

' ’ } 
his appre irance did not strike her as vei favorable to the 
® fut Welfare of her ¢l ren. s Saw » earnest, 
energetic man, utterly devoid of ren aces, d abso- 
iu Withou | leit KuOWledgwe Of the »} ( ito the 
+ + I> 
l ( abl propel hot to nention tie av e ora barisian 
¢ 1 . ° 
pronunciation. elie id net pre St eX} Luis | Words, 
: ’ ‘ y + . ueyy ’ ity 
but clearly indicated it. Kichte, who was always sensitive 
‘ , A 
nd proud enough, refused to remaly, ana retraced his steps, 


, ’ Pe ] - 
but not precisely in tke direction he came. Ile weut direct 
l b 








IT 





_ Fane 
2 ertail 


to Koenigsberg, the home of Immanuel Kant, and it was 
decisive for his whole after-life that he didso. He arrived in 
Koenigsberg on the first of July, calledon Kant on the fourth, 
“Dut was not received particularly ;” heard Kant lecture, 
‘but did not feel satisfied. Kant’s delivery is rather sleepy.” 

But Fichte had not come to Koenigsberg for nothing, and 
was not to be rebuffed by the natural reticence of the great 
philosopher. He was bound * to havea fuli talk with him. 


and to manage this ] re solved to write il hook, il Critic of 


al letter of 


Revelation, and to present it to Kant as my rea 
recommeudation.” At this momentous crisis of Fichte’s 
career we fee] constrained to throw a clearer lieht upon the 


situation by a condensed statement of the philosophical 
problem just then agitating all Germany. 

Soon after its first reeeption Christianity utterly lost. its 
inal character. Christ’s revelation of the unity of man- 
kind and of the Divinity, to which each member of the raee 
ight elevate limes lf by doing the will of the Father, his 
overthrow of the dogmas upon whicly the Jewish reli: ion 


} } | 


d si ipwrecke d, iis repudiation of all theoretical knuowl- 
cdee of the 1>i nity aus a knowledge which would i Hpiyvy a 
removal from God, and reiterated advice to take hold of the 
bbb) ned ite life in Ciod, and to manifest it in dol iv, Was TOO 
il palatable to the lazy men of reflection to be acce) 

Men of a certain intelleetual cultur 
have usually little inclination for true activity, and | 


, , 1 1 } > 
ove fo ym rsuade tThetuselves ind others that a certam mane 


ner of reflecting, dreaming, and faneving all sorts of notions 
concerning God and the universe is even a mueh nobler 
sort of activity. They ennoble this dreaming by ealling it 


thinking: and the odd notions arising in those d 


Calns are 


The Jewish religion had, in its early times, been a religion 


of doing, but had been finally resolved into the eas of artiti- 

| dogmas under the tntluenee of the Seribes and Pharisees. 
The same misiortune h ippened to the Christian religion. 
No sooner did it come im contaet with the spirit of Greek 
reflection than it was ti inslated inte } ilosophi ‘al d rOTILLS, 
nial l Christi ith Siv fied ho longer one wh »,, In each ol his 


actions, felt eonscious of aeting as one with God, but one 


ho subseribed to e rtain theor tical dozimas concern ig the 
Divinity. The Gnosties of pagan tendeney (sueh as Kar- 
pocl ites, Mar ) and those ot Jewish tendency (Valentinus, 
\ 


musilides, Ptolemieus, &e.), as well as the Neoplaton sts 


A 





* 
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(Plotinus, Proklos, Jambliechos, wud persevered in) rhese 


refleetio s on the Christian re igion until the Fathers 


took le ld of the results of the i! Investig itions, an | estab- 
lished from them the dogmas of the Christian Church. 
Tl e nt mimas onee establis ed t] rougir re flee tl NH If was 
found again necessary to take refleetion into subsidy, in 
order to defend them, and from this hecessify arose the 
famous school of the Scholastics. Their province t Was, as 


thre ir first and greatest eXpo ieut, Scotus Erige la, CXpre Se | 


it, to show the absolute harmony between reason and the 


1 “ } , o 4 ‘ 
dogmas of the Chureh. Li and, the Seat of | rhein in 
] . | at ] a ] | . 9 
tiiose tlines, gave yirth tO Scholasth Wisco, ata, ICOSLUCS 
‘ } } i. +1 4 : 1.4 ; 
Scotus | nmself, claims many others of Its bright s orhae 


inents. Anselm of Canterbury, and Abelard followed in 
the steps ot Seotus 
totle became known again to tl »scholars of the middle ages 


rradually as the writings of Aris- 


. 


4 


owlng to the learned Jews and Arabs of that pel od, their 


er : Ey onl san , f baad 
previous mcination to estavilsi a reconellation bb ween 
oe ~ } ] . 4 
religious dogmas and phils sOpiiecakl reasoning cave Wav to a 
} : } l 1 P 
desire to derive from phiiosoply atone a truth, and = thus 
] 7 r | ; ] 4 4 P 
aesire Was lite on the ether land by a disposition to lgnore 
p| LlOSOpPuY altogether, and merely to estabilsh the truth of 
Lite Hristian dogmas DY The toree Ob Tbdalvidtti (1HtUILIVe) 
Fe : , — 

Assertionus, Q)i the leaders ol the Aristo Ciliidl LChHadency, 


Bonaventura, Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aquinus, and, 
: , 

} 
J ‘ 


wove all, Raymond Lullus, may be name 


prominent det nders. Jac rb Boehme is the ¢ lel repre- 
sentative of the intuitive tendeney—the t¢ eney } pre 
sented by Aleott, Roger Bacon, Duns Seotus and others 
{vo owed neither ot these direectious, but eaned f mi irds 
Inere experimentalizing 3 towards tl Pelmpirical or i luctive 
form of ascertaining truth. 
ie carding the efforts of the Scholasties as a wv le. t 

formed a still more econtradictory mass of doetrines than 


gh . , , 
those of the Jewish masters had formed at the advent of 


Chhy ST. br r if Isa unlve rsal law ol reason th iT every 
aecterl ration Involvesa negatl nl. Mach positive asset ion can 
thus be overthrown by looking up its negation ; and two dis- 
|) tants, if each confines himself to attacking the position of 
the other, may thus extend their dispute infinitely without 
being a eto retute each other. | e Greeks, t suet iol 
COMI ee ending the ol In of these antimomies of thre Htlian 
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vive <distinetive name to the science of sueh application, 
which w is by them called sophistry. We moderns eall it 
argumentation, and most of us are even yet utterly in the 
dark as to the manner in whieh it is possible for two clever 
minds to uphold opposite principles with equal success. 
The discovery of these antin miles, without bi ing accompa- 
nied by a dis overy also of thelr common grou il, or their 
solution, d broughtabout amongst the Greeks a radical skep- 
ticisin ; for how could truth be discoverable it two opposite 
sides of a statement could be advocated with ey ial success 7? 
The Scholastics, not even conscious of these antinomies, had 
thus a good time of it when they came to argue upon the 
attributes of God, &e. Each one necessarily proved the 
other to be a heretic, at least in some matters. 

The discoveries of Columbus, Copernicus, Kepler, Gali- 
leo, Newton, &e., gave a hew impulse to the desire of 
obtaining a final settlement of the elaims of reason, and 
gradually caused to dawn upon all Western Kurope the 
expr ctal 
throw a new light upon the relation of man to the universe 

} 


aud to Grod. 


um of some wonderful discovery which would 


From the ske pticisim, chiefly represented ly Montaigne, 
Which necessarily followed the exhibition of the antinomies 
in the scholastic doctrines, there arose thus the discovery ol 
DesCartes, who, in asserting that skepticisin most earnestly, 
was nevertheless clear-headed enough to see that unless it 
were to refute itself it must contain at least one evident and 
indisp itable maxim. For doubt cannot even be possible, 
ere is an J who doubts. I Doubt, therefore I Am, 
thus resolved itself into the famous C. gito Ergo Sum. This 


was, at least, something eained ; for self-consciousness was 


1 


unless tl 


thus r ognized us the indisputable basis of all statements, 
even of those of skepticism. But how the Ego, the Cogito, 
the Thinking, came to be accompanied by a world ot time 


and space, by extension, this DesCartes did not and could 


not explain. To be sure, he postulated a God as 1 


e unity 
of both thinking and extension; but the postulate was no 
proot. 

Spinoza did not obtain any de eper insight into a probable 
solution of the dualism between thinking and extension by 
utterly discarding the category of Causality and substituting 
in its place the category of Substantiality. The ground for 


this denial of causality was this: Spinoza very properly 
: : 


requied the plilos ypher to consider everything y spect 











es 
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eternitatis, 1. e. With abstraction from time, and |] erro- 


agined, as aiter him “choppenhauer has done, that 


neously Hhag 
the conception of causality could not be thus entertained. 
But by thus discarding causality he fell into the same one- 
sidedness he tried to avoid, only in a diffi rent direction; for 
the conception ot causality has the same vali ity as that of 
substantiality ; neither is the true explanation of the rela- 
tion between thinking and extension, or the Ego and the 
Non Ego; but both mutually determining each other. Spi- 
noza, theretore, looked upon all the existing as acci lenees, or 
modes, of the one timeless, speechless substance. This sub- 
stance he also ealled God, completely undetermined, how- 
ever, and hence God and Nature were to him equivalent 


terms. How the substanee changes into or obtains attri- 
butes Spinoza does not explain. fence his system has 


the same radical defeet as that of DesCartes. Both of these 
eminent men were in search of an ultimate system of phi- 
losophy, of a final science of knowledge, and in this lies 
their pre -eminent merit, for such a science had never before 
been consciously aspired to; but further their merit does 
not go. 

It is possible that Leibnitz may have perfee ed in his 
mind such a science of all knuwle lee, But this remarkable 
man, not yet sufficiently reorganized in his many-sided 
greatness, “was forced to busy himself too mueh with 


] 


polities, theology, n athematies, and other sciences, to find 
leisure thoroughly to elaborate the comprehensive philo- 


soplical standpoint which is manifested in his various writings. 
His app reeption, for instanee, that all nature is Spirit, that 
| l henee 


destruetion is fictitious, is certainly tiie closest approach 


the inorganic is as full of liteas the organie, and t 


to Fichte’s final settlement. But Leibnitz passed awav with- 
out decidedly influencing the philosophical movement in Ger- 
many. Like DesCartes and Spinoza, he was laid aside, and 





it was from England and Franee that the clief Ini}) Ilse was 


vives Which resulted in the final establishment ot a science 
ol }? ilosophy. 
The works of Locke, Hume, and Berkley—works not pre- 


tendiug to be philosophical, but rather to discover en pirically 
the results of attentive examination of the workings of the 
human mind—had, perhaps, from the directness aud common 
sense style in which they were written, this superior influence 
levelopment of European culture. Moreover, in 


these writings reappeared in creater cl 
a 


upon 


g a learness than in those 
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of Spinoza and DesCartes, the antinomics of the human 
mind, which theretore seemed imperatively to call for a SO- 
lution. Thus Locke, who held that men had no inborn 
ideas, but that all ideas were produced by external experi- 
ence, got entangled in this dilemma. It is both proper and 
linproper fo Say, for instance, that the cor ception of ear sal ity 
is empirical, Improper ; for how can the conce pti Ol of 
cause and effeet be produced in the human mind by the 
apperception of two different phenomena at different times ? 
Proper ; for how can the conception of cause and effect arise 
in consciousness, unless you have two different phenomena 
to which you may app sly it 7 
HLume did not pe reeive this double proprie ty and i ae 
priety ,thisa prio Zand a p isteriori, together of all phe nomen 


but he did elearly see that the eel ot ener 


i y 
could not arise from mere empirical appe reption 3 s hence he 
denied it and ealled it a fietitious produce tion of the mind, 
and thus tell into the opposite antinomy. Likewise Berkley 


Locke had = stated: all our knowledge is produced by 
sensnious iinpressions. Berkley turns this around and falls 


into the opposit ‘antinomy by stating : all sensuous objects 
are sim ply |»! oduetions of the human mind. 

The writings of these three great men exercise | far more 
influence in foreign countries than in theirown. By: ap plying rr 
them to r ligion arose the whole herd of French ske pele ‘Ss 
and atheists: Condillae, Helvetius, Voltaire, Di tory Rob- 
inet, D’Alembert, Holbach, &e. Knowledge of the sen- 
suous only being possible: down with God, Freedom and Im- 
inortality! But even that knowledge of very questionable 
reliability : down with all absolute knowledge and univer- 
sal valid ty, and up with universal doubt and universal asser- 
tion, that wus the great contradictory battle-ery of the 
period of * Upelearing ia To beheve in this preaching— 
that is to say, to be culty of the most flagrant self-con- 
tradiction—was to be an “ upeleared ”? man. An“ upcleared 
man,’ savs one of the apostles of upelearing, ‘is a man 


1 ] 


who believes in what the enlightened ’—meaning himself— 


‘6 gays.” 

Frederic k Il. having hot only allowed, but neouraged, 
the utmost freedom of discussion in his dominions, “ up- 
clearing’ soon extended also to Germany, and the writings 
of Locke and Hume and those of the Freneh Euevelopedists 
soon held undisputed sway. Bahrdt, Nicolai, Sulzer, Garce, 


&ec., Were amongst the most aetive workers in this upelear- 
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ing. Christianity was attacked and ridiculed to whatever 
height German ridicule found it possible to elevate itself. 


It was lamented, as is done now, that men should believe 
in the authority of priests or of the Bible; while at the 
Same tline most implicit faith in the infallibility of the Apos- 
tles of Enlightenment was required of all. Some of these 
upelearers wished to root Christianity out utterly ; others, as 
Campe and Reiman, considered it from the utilitarian point 
of view as rather a useful institution to make mankind 
more comfortable. Only one man—but he a giant—stooed 


solitary and alone, fighting 


both the orthodox tendeney in 


religion aud the upcelearing self-contradictions. This was 


Gotthold Ephraim Lessing ; and happily in the year of his 
death the C) itu of PF re RR, is Was published. 

On the whole, however, the foundation, not only of 
religion, but equally of self-determining reason, shook as if 


it were about to tumble into utter chaos. 7 
which ran: hout E 


, 
Y throughout murope Was I 
| 
l 


uller and more stupid form trom Herbert Spencer 


‘he ereat cry 
ie same which we now 
hea Ith ah ¢ 
her advoeates of the universal idi cy ol the human 
mind: “We pool human beings can know nothing absolutely. 
All our knowle loe Is relative, or, rather, is ho knowledge 


at all, but a colleetion ol cenerally accepted cheating 


The men who preached this doctrine of universal stu- 
pidity, who shouted at the top of their volees as a dogma 
to be gainsaid by no man, this war-ery: “ Human reason 


can know nothing ! never had their eyes opened to its 


essential sell-eontradiction. Nor have their successors of 
Li Herbert Spencer school penetrated any more to the 
nnutterable foolishness of their so-called system. or 
if it is an indisputable axiom—that we cannot know any- 
thing—then there is at least this one axiom, vhich we do 
know absolutely, and consequently the axiom itself falls to 
the ground. To be « onsistent, the French Enevyelo} edists 
and their Herbert Spencer, Stuart Mills, and Comte followers 
ought to have phrased it thus 





Cie h one, however, speaking 
4 °F ) +1 . . , 
only tor his individual self: “ I know nothing ; IT kuow not 
+ + ] + . ] ‘ " + + ] . 
evell tia | KRUOW hothing 5» ana | KHUOW hot evel that L know 
+ ’ : +] . 39 ! ; a 
ho ha | KNOW nothiig s au | SOQ Oh ad nh » Which 


coufession of individual stupidity, however, would nave peep 
° : ? os ° 
a very interesting affair, as it really is. 
When these menstrous doctrines had thus puss l ove r 


into Gerinany and Ge rinau literature, there ¢ hanced to be 
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Koenigsberg, gifted with a wonderful earnestness of pee 
pose and profound faith in God, Immanuel Kant. He also 
telt his foundations of Reason and Faith tremble ; but, like 
a strong, healthy man,‘as he was, he resolved to discover the 
points where those foundations might be weak. 

The result of his investigations was the Critic of Pw 
Reason, than which no philosophical work has, perhaps, ex- 
erted a greater influence upon the destiny of the human race. 
It was not intended to establish scientifically a system of 
all knowledge, but was rather written as an introduction to 
such a system; and hence its character was more negative 
than positi ve. 

To complement, the Critic of Pure Reason, in its most 
in por init part, Haine ly, to show how, a knowles dge of free- 
dom, God, and st might he u issible, Kant hast- 
‘ned to publish the Critte of chan tical Reason, Wherein the 
lifficult problem was cabeall thus: 

True, we can have no theore tical knowledge of the three 

eat problems, and ascienee of metaphysics is in so far 
utterly impossible; for the very theoretical knowledge of 
these problems would be their own contradiction, since it 
would have to show up a genesis which they exp! licitly 
exclude. But we may have a practical—v. é., an immediate 


] ] 
| 


knowledge of them, and this know! ledge in the immediate 





torin is ¢ ille | conscience. & oOnsel ence ree 7d commands ; it 
is the cate corical jinperative, Thus it s all be! and utterly 
excludes genesis. Conscience tells you: You shall not do 
this, you shall do that ; you Sit I] hot live like ahh all nal 3 
you shall act as if you were free, &e. 

Knowledge of God, freedom and immortality is, therefore, 
if it exists, absolute, immediate, Without TeNeSIS $ cannot 
be demoustrated, can only be immediately experienced by 
each person. But for that very reason, also, are these sub- 
jects the only ones we really can have knowledge of, or 
know to be absolute truth. It is, therefore, not paradox- 
teal, but the simplest truth, to Say : The only subjects 
whereot we do know anythit ¢ are those whereof we have 
ibsolute knowledge; hat Is to say, the si per SCHSUOUS world 


and the world of hature, which we believe to be the only 
oue open to our knowledge ; is, 1 I ile 4 d, for that Vi ry reason, 


unknowable because it is no leg timate subject of absolute 
knowledge ; is me rely the pire eae production of 


le power of imagination, through the synthesis whereot 


+ 
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we are to arrive at the absolute, immediate knowledge 
which it thus makes knowable.* 

The advocates of universal stupidity of the human mind 
are, therefore, correct when they say, “ Wenever canattain 
absolute Knowledge,” provided they refer siinply to the sen- 
suous world. But it is also most clear that if we did not have 
such absolute knowledge of the supersensuous world, we 
could not even have relative knowledge of the world of 
hature, 

This, however, did not yel settle the question of the 
connection between these two opposite worlds and of the 
use of the theoretical faculty in being the means of medi- 
ating this connection. To establish this and to show how 
the commands of conselenee ean he re lized int Ll Worl ld of 
nature, how the human mind may mould all nature to the 
eategorical commands of morality, Kant finally wrote the 
Critic f the Pow r of Judame mts and although his system 
was thus now before the public in its entireness, so far as 
the matter of the system was coneerned, still it was not 
yet a whole in its form; and from this, its fragmentary, for- 
mal nature, it gave rise to many bitter disputes. 

Particularly the relation of Kant’s system to revealed 
religion was a subject in which the public felt the deepest 
interest; and that Fiechte should have chanced to hit this 
side of that system was very lucky. He commenced his 
work on the 13th of July and had it finished by the 18th. 
Certainly a wonderful effort, considering the size of the 





work—about 200 pages of this Review —and its very 
thorough elaboration. Kant expressed himself highly satis- 


fied with Fichte’s performance, and at once became the 
kind friend the latter had desired to make of him. 
But while Fiehte was thus developing himself, he dis- 


covered that his money was faust melting away, and that in 
a week or two he should not have a penny left. Under 
these trying cireumstances, he wrote a characteristic 
letter to Ix int—two lengthy to be quoted here—in which 
he asked for the loan of a small sum wherewith to 


return home. Kant refused the request and advised Fichte 
to sell his book, the Critie of Rerelation.t But this was 


not possible at the time, and Fichte was in much trouble, 


An illustrat No person ever secs or saw light. W see col 
But color merely light, more or less dimmed, « darkness mot less lit up 
Hence in seeing color, or in seeing anything, the real, absolute truth we see is, 
after all, light, although we never s it ex pt im the relat f color 

t Aritil il g 
VOL. XV.——NO. XNXIX. 9 
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when—as was usual in his life—licht broke through the 
darkness at the very last hour; it was again the offer 
of a tutorship; this time, however in the family of a 
nobleman near Danzig. Fichte accepted it, and felt 
very happy in his new position. To increase this ha)- 
piness came the news that his book was finally to be 
published. A publisher had been found some time be- 
fore, but when the book had passed through the hands 
of the censor, that enlightened personage had objected to it 
because it contained the assertion: ‘* That the divine 
character of a revelation should only be proven by its con- 
tents, and not by any miracles said to have accompanied it.”’ 


This objeetion had eaused some delay in the publication of 


the work, and the matter having now become notorious, 
public interest was directed to the book long before its ilj)- 
pearance ; certainly a most favorable accident for Fichte. 
When, finally, the appointment of a new censor removed 
this obstacle and the Critic of All Revelations made its 
appearance in 1792, there was an excitement such as had not 
been ( X} erienced since the days of the Critic of Pi re Reas Ne 
We have stated already how the public had naturally been 
led to look for some utterance from Kant which should 
correctly state the relation of his system to revealed religion. 
Amidst this general expectation Fichte’s book appeared, and, 
through the mistake of the publisher, no author's name was 
printed upon the title-page. The whole work, moreover, 
was written in the style and terminology of Kant’s works— 
indeed, there are very few traces of the later clear, inde 
pendent, and vigorous style of Fichte in it—and it contained 
only the natural result of the Kautian system. 

It was, therefore, quite natural that the public should 
have been led to suppose Kant to be the author of the 
work ; and this was, indeed, the general conclusion. The 
reviews were full of unqualified praise.  Fichte, in his 
tuturship, was perfeetly astonished at this success ; though he 
saw clearly enough that a great deal of it was due to the 
belief that Kant was the father of the work. But Kant soon 
dispelled that belief by publishing a card pointing out Fichte 
as the true author. Thus it was that Fichte became tamous 


through a book written in five days, and which he atter- 


wards denounced, often enough, as a wretched piece of 


workmanship. 
To crown his happiness, he received at that time a letter 
from Johanna urging him again to come to Zurich, she 
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having managed to save a part of her father’s fortunes. On 
the 16th ot June 1793, Fichte arrived in Zurich, md on 
the 22d of October had all his earthly wishes crowned by 
being 1 nited to his beloved Johanna. The honey- noon Was 
spent in a trip to Bern, during which they visited Pestalozzi. 
This ungainly-looking, but sweet-tempered man, after hay- 
ing overcome his n itural awkwar Iness, took quite a liking 
to Fichte and unfolded to him all his enthusiastie plans 
respecting the education of the human race. Fichte listen- 
ed with delight and solemnly promised Pestalozzi thar he 
would do all in his power to promote these plans. And this 


promise Fichte conscientiously fulfilled in his eelebrated 





‘ Addresses to the German Nation’’* years afterwards. 

A period of glorious happiness now broke upon Fichite— 
happy in the possession ot a loving wife, without Cares fi 
the future, a rising reputation dawning upon him, and his 


mind cleared forever of doubts by his great discovery. To 
make this discovery the common property of his race anid 
thus to be for the moraliy corrupted age a second Proph 

and Redeemer—unutterable bliss! His first steps this 


lirection were to ri ad lectures on Kant’s philosophy to 4a 


small cirele in Zurich; and from these he soon turned to 
develop in another series of lectures his ewn newly discoy- 
ered Science of Kvowledge. 

That discovery had dawned upon his mind ever since | 
left Kanigsberg For Kant, although establishing the true 
philosophy, had not elucidated, as we have said, its tunds:- 
} } 


( 
~ ] 
Frouuds, ala 


menta heuce had lett room for skepticis 
This skepticism had taken hold of Fiehte aud was strength- 
eved by the writings of Schultz and Maimon, who had bee 
led to the same dissatisfaction with Kant’s system. It was 
evident, theretore, to Fichte t 


ot Kant’s result 


iat these fundamental froubls 
s must be pliilos yphically explained, inless 
skepticisin should be allowed full sway again. In oa lett 
to a triend he « xpresses himself on these doubts and thie 
esults as follows: * My whole system was overthrown: b 
we caunot live under the open sky. So I had to con 
putting up a new building. This I have done forthe past s 
weeks.” The letter was written in the summer of 1799, 
Michte proceeds : ** Rejoice with me in the result. [have dis- 
covered a new foundation from which the whole philos pl 


may be easily discovered. Kant, it is true, has the correct 
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plilosopi.s , but only in its general resulis., not in its crounds. 
This great thinkeris a greater marvel to me than ever. I 
believe he has a genius who reveals to him the truth without 
showing him the grounds of it. In short, I believe that in is 
afew years we shall have a plilosophy which will rival 
reoimnetry In certamty. 
i at Was, indee I, the great problem of Fichte’s age—to 
create a ceometrically certain system ot philosophy. Kaut 
had discovered it, undoubtedly, hut either h id not distinetly 


seen its grounds or had hot wished to ex plain them, ane 
Reinhold’s endeavors to establish them had proved uusatis- i 
factory. [Kant’s system remained before the public aus the 
true system only tor those who were able of themselves to 
. . } ° | 
supply its deduction, but merely as an individual effort, like 
all previous systems for the rest of mankind. Individual 
eilorts they had been tor the following reason: The object- 
ive examining of things around us and their relation to each 
ovine 3 utterly arbitrary, our power ot reflection being a i 
power of freedom, ¢. ¢., eapable of viewing the relation of 
objects in the most various ways. Now ali previous philos- 
ophers had looked upan the objeet ot philosophy as Suci an 
aurbitrarv mauner ot thinking, of reflecting pon and COln- 
Dini Yy certam objective phenomena into a unity. Lu this <4 
Liicititye each, of course, had formed a different Unity, precisely 
us every astronomer before Copernicus, to use Kant’s illus- 
tration, hal tormed a different astronomy. Kant’s oreat ' 
ceed lind been to discover the transcendenta!) method as thie i 
ouly correct and universally valid one; that is to say, he 
. " . “ing . ‘ ' - 
hat shown that a universally valid system of all Knowledge 
eould only be rewlized uf philosopliy ceased to be a science of 
Xe bial objeets and became instead a sclenes ol knowledge ' 
Itseil 
| r thinks this or that, ¢ i : 
\ ’ tha t thought wl hi he } 
n n than ] mall t ik tl 1. Th ( 
tion is himself, in his own manner of proceeding, whether that had be 
! ‘ vy his own arbitrary mood, But the t phil 
t ison In its wnal ard mia r ot | dit thr ‘ 
vn | and all that is for his Exo has con into stel l 
t 1 this sinal process of t keoo any more In ' 
ly f arbitrariness rmitted to hi ! : 
the resolve t »ph los pl Z pla s the I » ba n that al 
t, and now causes it to develop itself before his very e) I 
of his observation is Reason in her internally necessary d 
\"\ tt r philosopher observes simply an individual, his ow rt 
t sing, the latter observes universal Reason in his necessary mar 


af, U °3 N re 
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The science of knowledge, is absolutely limited by 
the Necessary in knowledge, and is ulnversal Only 1 » SO far 
is it establishes this Necessary. Sutin so far, also, it is indis- 
putebly universal ; universal precisely because necessary. It 
} must be clear even to common refleetion, that every s nagle 
fact of every-day consciousness, as the-resalt of a certain 
necessary manner of acting of the intelligence, will reveal 
to us. if we ean but arrive at a full examination of its relation 
to the totality ot knowledge, il complete description of that 
knowledge. It could only have oceceurr “] in COUSCLOLUSIIESS 
vy virtue ef a certain law ii consciousness: this law, again, 
C: nonly be possible if other laws are possible, an l soon, until 
we arrive at the totalitv of conditions which make knowledge, 
wv reason, or the intelligence, pessible. [5 is precisely as 
vith Leibnitz’s monads. Each single mouad, it vou but 
sueceed in completely analvzit hy it, must reveal to you the 
con plete structure of the universe : for, as part, however 
fractional, of that universe, It contains in itself all the 
‘onditions thereof, The science of knowle lee, because it 
ean thus start from any propos tion whatsoever, trom 
thought or an observation, or a logical formula, ean show 
thatit vou will but pr ceed to observe what vou mus? think 
if you utter such propositions or observation—in other words, 
| ay if you will analyze all the conditions of that proposition 


you must arrive at the complete science of knowledge—is 


il 


universal and ean be eainsaid by no means. 


Kant had thus observed the working of the Ego, but 
ynily frag nentarily and 1h) snatches. Fiehte ma ie the observe 


ition svstematieal by diseoveri hy the synthetieal method, 


or the dialeetic. and by this great discovery did b eCOME 
the founder of the sclence ot knowle lee, 


The one-sided application ot the category of eansality 
] 


eads to realism and asserts that only the things exist an 


ire the cause of our appereeption ol them. Phis was 
IHume’s view. The one-sided application ef the eategors 
of substantiality leads to idealism and denies all reality te 
the things. This was Berkeley’s theory. Both views are 


fs one-sided. 


1} 


s : , i 
Limiting itself, the Ego very propel Iyvascribest 


fits activity tosomething not itself, and henee savs the things 

ire the cause of the lh niting ¢ bit being again active In this 

niting, it equally properly aseribes the limiting altogether 

' to itself, and says itis the substance of things. Sy the pro- 


wuctive power of imagination the Ego thus realizes the irre- 
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concilable contradiction between the Ego as determined and 
the Non Ego as determining, and, in realizing solves it. 

The contradiction in the statement : the Ego posits itself 
as determined by the Non Ego, being thus solved on the 
assumption of a power of the Ego to limit itself—a power 
creating the material universe—there remains the question: 
What induces the Ego to posit itself as determined? If 
it so posits itself, it is clear that it must posit itself as a 
self-limiting power, as a power of productive imagination ; 
but that it should so posit itself does by no means appear 
from the preposition ; and until this a made clear may the 
Evo always suppose a Non Ego to be the cause of its self- 
limiting character. 

Fichte returns therefore to the other statement contained 
in the original synthesis. The Ego posits itself as determin- 
ing the Non Ego; and by an analysis of this statement ob- 
tains the final solution of the duplici ity between theoretical 
reason and practical reason, which had given Kant so much 
trouble. The eharacter of the Ego is to posit itself; to 
posit itself and to be Ego are equivalent terms. But the 
Ego cannot posit itself unless it posits a Non Ego at the 
same time; cannot assert itself except by overcoming an 
obstacle, a Non Ego, which is not itself. For the very pur- 
pose, therefore, of positing itself as a determining power 
ust it posit also an opposite, which it determines ; must 
create a world in order to destroy it, produce a Nature in 
order to make or engrave upon it the ¢ haracter of itse lf, of 
all-determining reason. It is because the Ego isa practical 
power, an activity, a self-positing, that it is also theoretical, 
» Coy That it also posits itself as determined by the Ego, as 
depende ut upon a sensuous world. Henee the theoretical 
culty is simply the means ; the practical faculty the higher 
aud the end. As this absolute determining power the abso- 
ute Ego manifests itself in each individual as the voice of 
conscience. Each individual is conscious of this absolute 
Ego, as a voice urging him to do this or that, to determine 
Nuiure here or there, to assert reason over matter in these 
or those relations. This absolute self-determinetion of rea- 
son is the ruling power of the universe ; it destroys the 
original material universe, in order to imprint its character 
upon it, in order to realize in the world of matter, the king- 
dui ot God. 

Such are, in a measure, the outlines of the great dis- 
covery Fichte now proposed to make clear to himself in 
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its full significance by a series of lectures at Zurich; and 
that they made a profound impression upon his hearers, 
many written testimonials sufficiently prove. 

At the same time Fichte was employed upon a_ political 
work, “to correct public opinion respecting the French 
Revolution,” a work the publication of which produced an 
intense excitement and made Fichte—who soon became 
known as its author—the favorite of all Young Germany. 
In truth, he came to be looked upon as the rising leader of 
the democratic movement; and in all his after-life could 
never fully clear himself from the suspicion of being in 
secret communion with the French revolutionists. 

It was natural that an event like the French revolution 
should have direeted the pre-eminently practical mind of 
Fichte upon the political condition of his country, and 
cause the wish to arise—which, indeed. had manifested itself 
already at a much earlier period, when he studied Montes- 
quieu and Rousseau, to build up an immutable theory of 
polities, from the immutable theory of knowledg cenerally, 
in order that chanee and arbitrariness might no longer govern 
this Important domain of human activity. Kant had left 
this field open as yet, probably because its necessary results 
might bring him into conflict with government ; but Fichte, 
living in Switzerland, what had he to fear? He therefore 
took advantage of the form of an Essay on the Freneh Rev- 
olution, to enter into an exhaustive discussion of the true 
foundation of all government, to criticize the illegal doc- 
trines and principles upon which German government and 
its institutions were based, and particularly to attack the 
nobility and the temporal power of the chureh ; insisting 
that a chureh could not be a legal holder of property, 
and that henee all church property ought to be contis- 
cated by the State and sold to the people ; and, again, 
that the nobility did not holda legal title to their possessions, 
and that henee the State should also contiseate and sell these. 
Fichte, moreover, with a view to justify the French revo- 
lution, showed that no government could be al gal govern- 
ment, or that no constitution could be binding upon a_peo- 
ple, unless it contained in itself provision for its own amend 
ment and unless it had been adopted by a vote of all the 
citize! 


Another short essay—* A Demand for a Restoration of 
the ree ion Of Thi iking trem the Princes ot Ku ope, Who 
have hitherto s ippressed it,’’* and written in the same bold, 


>Zut erung der Denkfretheit von den Fit sten Eury 


4 
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energetic, marvellously eloquent—but not yet polished— 
hich had characterized the work on the French rev- 

olution, gave Fichte a name throughout Germany as 

detested by some as revered by others. 


stvie W 


It was, therefore, a matter of universal surprise when the 
news came suddenly that to Fiehte had been tendered the 
professorship of philosophy at Jena, made vacant by the 
departure of Professor Reinhoid for Kiel. Reinhold had been 
a celebrated man, second only to Kant, in the fiell of spee- 
ulative philosophy ; and the professorship was, therefore, au 
important position, although the salary attached to it was 
niggardly enough—about $150 per canum. The public 


was considerably surprised to learn that the Deke of 
Weimer had consented to bestow this position upon the 
‘© Democrat” litehe; and, mdee d, ( roethe confesses it to have 
been “bold, nay, an audacious venture.” But the truth was, 
Fichte was a celebrated man, and the Jena University needed 
such a one to replace it inhold ; and, Moreover, ichte had 
a warm though to him unknown friend at Jena to adyoeate 
his caus —namely, Professor Llufeland, ib jurist aid the 
brother of the celebrated Dr. Hutfeland. 

Fichte himself was surprised by the offer, and as he did 
not yet feel himself thoroughly able for the work to which 
his life was to be consecrated, he tried to obtain a year’s 
respite. ‘This, however, was not granted, aud on the Sth 
of May, 1794, he arrived at Jena to commence his 
labors. Johanna had remained in Zurich with her father. 
Both followed Fichte in the course of the summer; but the 
father died not long after his arrival in Jen ° 

1 


At Jena Fichte was received with the greatest enuthu- 


siasin. The students were delighted, everybody expectant. 


Goethe, Schiller, and Wieland were very kind: and when 
the Duke of Weimar returned from [tals he also treated 
Fichte with marked preference and friendship, Only one 
annoyance made itself manifest which Fichte, however, 
did his best to queneh in the bud. The young people ot 
the town were very anxious to make him a sort of political 
leader, to draw hin into organizations, &e., &e. Sut Fichte 
had no longer any desire for political activity, lie had no wish 
to engage mW political strifes ; his only obj ct ln life was to 
promote science as the true lever of human progress, and to 
leave to others the management of politics. lie des iledly 
avoided, therefore, to be drawn iuto any convention or organ- 


ization Which might expose him to political complications. 
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His first publie lecture was a marked success. He writes 
+ 


to Johanna: “ The largest leeture-room in Jena was too 
small ; the whole hall-room and courtyard were crowded : 
people stood upon tables and benches.’ He also advertised 
to give private lectures, for the $150 were scarcely suflicient 
to keep even a German profess rr alive : but although he hh id 


, ir 


sufficient hearers at these lectures, very few of them were 
paying ones. The publishers were more generous and were 
all anxious to secure the publication of his lectures on * The 
Science of Knowledge.” 

The purity of Fichte’s whole life found an intense « xpres- 
sion in his face and bearing, and in that e rrupt period was 
cel ainly ) lishing ’”’ oO % ie gull Ve AACE 0 this Was a 

tainly “ punishing” to tl Added to t] 
self-confidence which no other person could share with him, 
beeause no other person shared with him his insight into the 
great discovery he had made and its universal application. 
He eould always be clear and see through every Subject at a 

] 4 e438 4 . F ’ 
riance, because he stood wit ih the potut from whieh light 
eradiates upon all subjects; and to others, who had not this 


insight, and )) ‘rhaps even doubted it, Fichte necessarily 


ape 
. A 
peared otten vain and proud, [lis will, moreover, Was of an 
intensity equalled, perhaps, only by the w it] ol Napoleon, to 
which he has paid such a clowing tribute. Ile believed 
everything to be pessible to the man who wills, and 
heuece vould never accep eXCUSeS Ol human, moral, or men- 
tal weakuess. 

With all these * heavy ”* traits of character, Fichte 
. ld take saka oh sl ‘ Reinhold e ld dn The 
Would Take a JOKE, WHICH velnnold Could not ao. 1¢ 


t 


truth is, as another friend of Fichte expressed it, * it is from 


sheer earnestuess that he is able to appreciate a joke.” But 
what is tur more, Fichte, from sheer earnestness, was willy. 
His Lite of Nicolai and Conversations about Patriotism 
evince a power of wit, which may rival that of Swift. 


ss Wit,” Suys Fichte, “is the condensed statement either 
of the Good,” as, for instance, in various sayings otf 
Christ “or of the Evil.” In the latter ease the clear self- 
statement of the Evil appears so absurd that we smile at 


this ‘ts expressed antithesis with what is good and ought to 
be. Ilis power of wit, his natural eloquence, and an unru 


{ 
2” 


fled elie ertulness, wli h arose from his certainty, made Fie] » 


ite 
a most entertaining man in conversation. Humane, benevo- 
lent to a fault, frank, generous, and ready to help at anv time, 
he Was, Il) leed, beloved by all with whom he Caine jh cole 


tact and who could appreciate inoral greatness. 
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“Act! act!” This was Fichte’s reiterated advice to his 
hearers. In devoting his life to speculation, he was not led 
by a desire to encourage speculative abstractions, but utterly 
to rid mankind of the perverse influences of metaphysical 
studies. The time of the great men of the world was no 
longer to be wasted in idle endeavors to obtain through 
thinking something higher than life, but was to be all given 
upto work. They should not dream any longer about the 
infinite and the finite; all these problems his science had 
solved now and forever. They should work to make the 
world better; to improve their own and the morality of 
others ; to better the condition of the State ; to subdue nature 
and make her the submissive instrument of the human will. 
This intense practical realism was it which led Fichte to 
close up his lectures on the Science of Knowledge* by lee- 
tures on the Science of Rights,* on the Doctrine of Morality, 
and, finally, by his celebrated lectures on the “ Destination 
of the Scholar.’ 

Of these works the Science of Rights must be, particu- 
larly to Americans, of chief interest, since in it are philo- 
sop) thie ally deduced all the great prine iples of freedom upon 
which our Republic is based. The Science of Rights begins 
with one of the results of the Science of Knowledge, namely : 
a finite, rational being cannot posit itself without ascribing to 
itself free causality ; an activity altogether its own; which 
must therefore be a different ac tivity from that of a rational 
being wherewith it contemplates the material universe. 

As sure, as self-consciousness is to be, must there oceur 
in consciousness this relation between rational beings, 
between individuals; and this relation—the requirement 
addressed by each individual to every other one to treat him 
as free—coustitutes the legal relation between men. The 
fundamental principle of law has been d priori deduced from 
the conception of self-consciousness as one of its conditions, 
and hence becomes a universal principle which all rational 
beings must recognize as valid. For as free rational beings 
can only become such by mutually recognizing each other 
as free, and since it is only from this actual treatment of each 
other that the one can recognize the other as a free rational 
being, each individual is bound to treat every other individual 
as a free being. The fundamental principle of the legal rela- 
tion between men may, therefore, be framed thus: Each free 


© Wissen: ( +7 ndl 


ge des Naturrechis. } Bestimmung des Gelehrten, 
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being must limit the sp here of his own freedom by the con- 
ception of the freedom of all other free beings with whom 
he enters into acommunity of intercourse. It is and priori 
law of the intelligence, universally valid, an original law, 
and not derived, as SOIC would derive, the conception of law 
from the conception of morality. In this result Fichte 
places himself at once upon the basis of the American prin- 
ciple of legal relatiqn. There is not a State constitution in 
our Republic which does not distinctly guarantee freedom of 
conscience, and thus acknowledge that law stands in no 
relation with morality. Ofcourse many laws are yet passed 
which infringe upon the rights of conscience ; but they are 
also generally regarded as illegal. Nothing has done so 
much injury to political commonwealths as the mixing up of 
the two standpoints of legality and morality. A republic 
based upon the principle of legality establishes a govern- 
nent simply to prevent its citizens from being voverned, 
simply to leave them life, liberty, and property ; a State 
based upon the conception ot morality endeavors to make 
its citizens @ od and moral by force—a contradictory pro- 
position ; since morality to be morality must ori 
freedom. 

A true legal relation arises therefore only between 
rational beings who live in actual intercourse with each 
other, and ouly through the free declaration of each, that he 
will respect the sphere of freedom of the other. Each ration- 
al being may be compelled to enter such an agreement, 
since if he were to refuse it he would pronounce himself to 
be not a rational being, self-consciousuess being only 
possible in this relation ; and it is equally necessary that in 
this agreement eac h individual should design: ite his sp yhere of 
freedom, lis property, so that all others may be able to 
respect it. Dut since the very agreement pre supposes that 


vibate in 


each individual nay or may not cease to respect tie sphere 
of freedom of all other individuals, it becomes necessary to 
establish a government whereby to compel each one to 
observe that original agreement to respect the lite, liberty, 
and property of all others. Only for this a and fer no 
other, is government create l. Tt has no pos t > purpose 5 
only the negative one, to keep men in che k, tu compel 
them to respect the freedom of all others. It is simply the 
institution made necessary by the freedom of men, which 
freedom presupposes the possibility of acting illegally,to 
render possible a conmlnoh and genial living together of 
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maukind, in which undisturbed state men may, through 
ndividual self-determination (morality), realize their true 
object upon earth: to represent the kingdom of God. The 
principle of law does not take this object in cognizance, but 
only makes its realization possible. 

The government thus instituted may be fashioned in the 
most various ways and is capable of infinite pertectibility, 
like every work of art. Two conditions are, however, priort 
demanded of it. The first one: Government should have 
absolute power to protect each individual in his rights. The 
second one: The community of individuals should have a 
guarantee that that power ‘of the government will not be 
abused. There must thus be in government, Ist, a 
government ; 2d, a check upon that government. Only 
a governinent thus constituted is rational. The Spar- 
tans nad the Ephores as such a check; Fichte proposes a 
similar institution, 

Of Fichte’s Science or Doctrine of Morals we have not 
space to spe ak at length ; but enough has already been said to 
wequaint the reader with its general character. Reason hav- 
ins hy posite “d the world in order to imprint its character u ipsn 
it, or in order to determine that world and thus determine 
itself—that self-determiuing of the Ego manifests itself in 
every individual as his conscience. 

Conscience therefore cannot err. The moral destination 
of mankind is to make of the whole earth al periect work ol 
art; that is tosay, a work which shall express the character, 
not of nature (the Non Evo) but of reason (the Evo). Every- 
one Who helps to impress this character of reason upon the 
earth is, therefore, in so far an artist, more or less. It has 
heen made a reproach to Fichte that he had no art- -spirit, 
that he wrote no wsthetie. But this reproach is wrong 
Fichte does not confine art to architecture, sculpture, 
painting, musie, and poetry. He does not think it the prov- 
ence of art, to make py iintings for galleries, busts for public 

laces, &e ; but rather to be autify and ennob| e every mute- 
al thir cr upon earth. Al l the worl | should be art, should 


refleet the spirit of n ap5; not mere ‘ly isolated works. The 


woman who adorns the house, the man who eleans the 


] 
| 
l 


streets, paints his fences or beautifies his grounds ; the trades- 
miah who arranges his business-house and his set of books; 
aud the statesman who invents a well-working political 
machivery ; all are equally artists with the poet, the musi- 
clan or the painter. Art is not an individual prerogative, 


but belongs to every man by reason of his intelligence. 
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Of the general enthusiasm Fiechte excited in the whole 
literary world by these works we can searcely give an 
adequate description. The suecess of his system seemed an 
accomplished faet. Reinhold, Schelling, Niethammer, For- 
berg, Schlegel, &c., proclaimed themselves its warm adher- 
ents. It is true, there was an equally zealous opposition, 
extending from Herder and Jean Paul down to Nicolai, and 
gradually gathering around it all the anti-liberal elements of 
political and religious life; but the powerful nature of 
Fichte, his terrible invective, annihilating wit, and, above all, 
his trausparent exposition of the innumerable contradictions in 
Which his opponents involved themselves, kept them for a 
while at bay. Of all the contemporaneous philosophers 
Jacobi was the only one Fichte felt himself attracted to, and 
this in spite of Jacobi’s opposition to his system. The truth 
was, Jacobi, a thorough realist and at the same time in 
tensely religious nan, conceived Fichte’s system to bea one- 
sided idealism, and as such attacked it with unrelenting bit- 
terness; whereas Fichte, from his higher standpoint, was 
forced to smile at the windmills Jacobi was attacking, know- 
ing that his views and his own were fundamentally the 
very same. Fichte’s relation to Sehiller and Goethe was 
still more interesting. Schiller he had known several years 
previous to his arrival in Jena, and a warm personal attach- 
ment had sprung up between them and also between their 
wives. Schiller, as a diligent student of Kant, was fully pre- 
pared to enter with Fichte upon philosophic al discussions, 
and soon became profoundly penetrated by Fichte’s doctrines, 

to whieh he gave popular expression in both his poems and 
prose writings. They remained close friends to the last, and 
tow deeply they were spiritually united we can best see from 
a letter written by Fichte on hearing the news of Schiller’s 
death: “Ihad in him one of the very rare persons who 
agreed with me in spiritual matters. He is gone. I con- 
sider that in hima part of my own existence has been torn 
from me.” 

But that (roethe also should have been draw n into frien l- 
ship with a man of Fichte’s tendeney, character, and espe- 
cially pol tical views, Was certainly a marvel,and indicates 
the extraordinary personal attraction of the latter. At 
first it was probably the boldness and comprehensive, 
philosophical genius of Fichte, than which he had never 
seen the like, which fascinated Goethe Ilere was a purely 
speculative philosopher, a professor of that branch of science 
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which Goethe had always held somewhat in contempt, who 
was gifted with an unmistakable genius, not of philos- 
ophy alone, but of poetry, eloquence, and satire. Goethe, 
always anxious to objectively observe extraordinary phenom- 
ena, felt strangely impressed ; and the close personal relation 
which seems to have established itself between him and 
Fichte completed the work. Letus hear him in a letter to 
Fichte: 


*My best than for what you sent me of your ‘ Science of Knowl- 
edge;’ Isee in it the fulfilment of the hopes which your , / troduetion’ 
had excited. Thereis nothing in those pages which I donot comprehend, 


or at least believe to comprehend, and nothing which does not volun- 
tarily arrange itself to my usual habit of thinking. My conviction is, 


that by scie: tific ally de monstri iting that concerning which nature seems 


to have been long ago in silent accord with herself, you will confer upon 
the human race an inestimable benefit, and render a great serv ice to every 
thinking and feeling man. As far as I am concerned, I shall owe you the 

greatest thar is, if you fing ally reconcile me with the nado! ers, whom 
I cot ild never do without and yet wit h whom I could never ayer e,” &e. 


And three years later—in 1797—Goethe writes to a 
friend: ‘ The evenings I spend in looking over with Fichte 
his new representation of the Science of Knowledge.” Nay, 
so late as 1810, when the two great men happened to meet 
again at Toeplitz, Goethe, in a conversation with Zelter, 
said, pointing to Fichte: ** There walks the man to whom we 
owe all 1"? 

On his side Fichte thoroughly 1 rec iproc: ated this attach- 
ment. Ile often states that his hopes tor the tuture of his 
philosophy were rested chiefly upon these two great poets. 
In their works he saw his own system po vetically e x presser d, 
and he felt that its leading characteristic was also the inspi- 
ration of their productions. 

But this happy position at Jena was not to be of long 
duration. The first disturbing element arose amongst the 
students of the university. The noisy and riotous mode of 
life to which these youug men had given themselves up, and 
which they considered it their particular vocation in lite to 
perpetuate, was a constant annoyance to the strict ioral sense 
of Fichte. He investigated the cause of this unhappy tenden- 
cy among the frequenters of universities and traced it chiefly 
to certain club-organizations of the students. Fichte then 
sought to get acquainted with the ringleaders of these or- 
ganizations, aud kindly but firmly pointed out to them the 
evil influence of their practice. His remonstrances; had 
eflect. All the organizations of the Jena University prom- 
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ised solemnly to abandon these societies and to pledge them- 
selves by oath to that effect. Fichte, not feeling himself 
authorized to take this oath from them, wrote to the proper 
officials of the university to appoint a committee for this 
particular and solemn purpose. But the officials hesitated 
and delayed until the several clubs began to repent of their 
virtuous resolution and even to accuse Fichte of a desire to 
betray their names to the government for punishment. The 
ringleaders now conspired together against Fichte and even 
went so far as to indulge in riotous demonstrations against 
his person and residence. Even his wife was assailed in the 
street several times. Fichte asked the protection of the 
police, but the police were unable or unwilling to proceed 
against the students Under these circumstances Fichte 
stated that he could no longer live in safety in Jena and 
asked the Duke of Weimar tor a leave of absence for sev- 
eral months, which was granted. He retired to a country 
place not far from Jena aud there spent the summer in lit- 
erary labors. 

Another annoyance arose from the hatred of the orthodox 
clergy. Fichte had a desire to read lectures on morality, a 
continuation of his lectures on “ The Destination of the 
Scholar.’ The leeture-halls in Jena were engaged during 
the week-days for other purposes, and the ouly hours for 
which he could procure a room were ou Sundays. H iving 
first inquired whether it was against the rules to lecture ou 
the Sunday, and having received a negative answer—other 
professors having been allowed the same privilege in former 
times—lTichte commeneed his .Jeetures and had large audi- 
ences. Ifis enemies at once hit upon these Sunday-lectures, 
to charge Fichte with “ democratic and revolutionary tend- 
encies” and a desire “ to overthrow the Christian religion ;” 
and although he was finally absolved from these charges, 


still t 


2 affair had caused him so much unpleasantness that 
he resolved to abandon the Sunday lectures altogether. 
Then came the third aud finally suecesstul attempt of 
his uemies to remove him from Jena. He had for SO1LZL 
Line prast, In copartuership with Niethammer, published a 
* Philosophical Journal,’ which had soon obtained great 
influence. Inthe year 1798 Forberg sent Fichte au article 
(On the Development of the Conception of Religion,’ for 
insertion in the Journal. The leading object of this 
article was to show that a theoretical knowledge of God is 


linpossib lk ; and, in so far, Fichte certainly endorsed it. But 
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many other points made by Forberg in the same article 
Fichte did not endorse; and as he wished to ae seg the 
article on account of its other merits, he expressed a desire 
to Forberg to accompany it with editor’s notes. To this 
Forberg objected ; and, as a final resource, Ficlite wrote an 
article of his own on * The Ground of our Faith in a Divine 
Government of the World,” which followed a article 
in the same number of the Journal; thereby clearly point- 
ing out the difference in the views of Forberg and a of 
the editor. Fichte’s position in that article was in short 
this: Sinee every attribute applied to God makes him 
finite—and henee not God—it is wrong to apply attributes 
to him. We cannot say of him he is goodness; nor he is 
justice; nor he is conscious; nor he is thinking; nor 
he is a person 4 for every such determination is a negation 
and makes God a cognizable somewhat. To make God an 
object of theoretical knowledge is to make him an idol, and 
leads to Jewish and Pagan idolatry. True religion is to 
live in God ; not to establish dogmas concerning him. This 
life in God is the true life and is connected with sensuous 
life through conscienee. Conscience, or the moral law, the 
self-determining of the Ego, is the true governing power of the 
world. The faith that the moral law does thus absolutely 
govern the world is religion, and, as such faith, is the faith 
of God. Wenee the surest of all things is that there is a 
God; and only through this surety are other things sure. 
These two articles were publishe ‘din the Philosophical 
Journal, and nearly a year had passed away when a seandal- 
ous pamphlet made its appearance entitled * Advice of 
Father to his Son respecting Fichte’s and Forberg’s Atheism,” 
and written in a vulgar, coarse, and ungrammatical style, 
bitterly assailing these two philosophers as atheists and over- 
throwers of religion, morality,and government. Upon charges 
contained in this vulgar ph amphiet the Saxon government 
had the bad taste—not to use a stronger e xpressious—to pro- 
nounce a decree of confiscation against Fichte’s journal and 
to address to all other Protestant Courts of Germany a 
request likewise to confiscate a journal so dangerou to the 
Christian religion and to government. Be it said in honor of 


Prussia that her government firmly rejected the request of 


g 
Saxony, while Hanover and other countries obeyed it. Not 


content with this, the Saxon government addressed a request 
to the Curators of the Jena University to have Professors 
Fichte an | Forbere punished as persons guilty ol propagat- 
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ing atheistic teachings, and added, as a threat, that if this 
request was not complied with, Saxony would prohibit her 
subjects from frequenting that university—an impertinence 
which it seems strange how a man like the Duke of Weimar 
eould have tolerated for a moment. But it was tolerated 
and the whole subject taken under advice. The long-threat- 
ened storm bad, therefore, broken loose, and the conflict 
between freedom of utterance and submission to authority in 
matters of conscience had to be fought out. 

It must be remembered that the reaction against the 
Freneh revolution had just set in and was earrying on mat- 
ters now witha high hand. It sought to strengthen itself 
by the bitter and implacable persecution of all its opponents. 
The ‘fanatics of moderation’? evineed a fanatacism not 
second to that of the most bloodthirsty of Jaecobins. When 
the news of the horrible murder of the Rastatt ambassadors 
arrived in Wetmar and was discussed in a social gathering, 
Goethe and Schiller cried out: “ That is riglit > thus these 
dogs must be killed! Goethe was an intense hater of the 
French revolution and of all revolutionary movements. Ie 
wanted permanent rest and quiet ; no conspiracies ; no over- 
throws of government. Fichte, as soon as he came to Jena, 
had been carefully watched, with a view to discover appre- 
hended connections between him and the Freneh revolution- 
aries. ILis letters had frequently been opened ; spies set to 
watch his actions, &e., &c. No trace of political action, 
however, had been discovered, although itis more than prob- 
able that overtures were made to him by the leaders ot the 
French revolution more than onee. True, in his “ Science 
of Rights * he had demonstrated that only republican insti- 
tutions were in conformity with reason, &e. But the * Sei- 


ence ot Rights ” | 


A Was a philosophical book, and no one had 
as yet dared to restrict philosophical discussions of 1 y ques- 
fion whatsoever. Hence it soon became clear that Fichte 
would give his many enemies no chance to effect his removal 
from the Jena University. But that he should be removed 
by Some Nmeaus or other. had been long res rived upon, not 
only by the Weimar government—for Karl August was 
rather a liberal man and entertained the highest esteem for 
Fichte—but by the more orthodox neighboring governments. 
Since they could not accuse Fichte of democratic conspiracies, 
they resolved to transfer the charge to the field of religion, 
and thus, at the same time, to open a crusade long sinee 
resolved upon against that free spirit of philosophical inquiry 
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in religious matters which, since the appearance of Kant’s 
Critics, had spread everywhere. Luther’s Catechism and the 
symbolic books were again to become the standards of ortho- 
doxy, and no philosopher was to be permitted to teach con- 
flicting doctrines. Thus, by establishing a puritan Christian- 
ity it was hoped to secure governments more firmly against 
revolutionary attacks. 

This tendency to suppress freedom of conscience had 
indeed made itself manifest immediately after the death of 
King Frederic If. His successor, of whom Mirabeau, in his 
* Histoire Secréte de la Cour de Berlin,’”? has given a most 
admirable picture, made it his chief aim to remodel Protest- 
antism upon the old orthodox basis. Edicts of religion were 
issued, a severe censorship established, and strict orthodox 
tests presented for clergymen and teachers. To such a pass 
did things come that a severe reproof was administered to 
Kant when he published—perhaps the profoundest of all his 
Crities—the Critic of Religion within the Boundaries of Pure 
Reasm. \Want was somewhat intimidated by this reproof, 
and it was perhaps fear that he also might be involved in the 
charge of atheism levelled against Fichte which induced 
him, in 1799, to print a public declaration that his 
Science of Knowledge was an utterly untenable system, 
and that he would have nothing to do with it. This 
melancholy declaration gave Fichte profound pain, partly 
by reason of its bitter, jealous, and unealled-ior tone, and 


partly because it exhibited the always sad spectacle of 


a noble mind stooping in old age to a mean action. 
“May God protect me from growing old,” writes he, * it 
such are the results of old age. I shall try and give my boy 
a good enough education, so that if I do get old I ean place 
myself under his literary guardianship aud thus prevent 
myself from unworthily closing my career.” 

Fiechte was clearly aware of this new tendency, and 
determined to test in his present case the freedom of philo- 
sophical Inquiry. Ile rejected all compromises proposed by 
the court of Weimar. For at that court, as Goethe tells us, 
the general opinion was favorably disposed towards Fichte, 
and they were unwilling to hurt his feelings; at the same 
time they wished to avoid a point-blank rejection of the 
impertinent request of the Saxon government. Fichte was to 
sign some sort of an excuse or retraction to qualify his state- 
ments, aud, above all, not to make any public mention of the 
matter, but to settle it underhand with the Weimar court. 
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Impatient at the indignity inflicted upon him by even 
taking into consideration a manifestly absurd and imperti- 
nent charge, and, moreover, anxious to defend himself, as 
author, before the public, against the charge of being an 
atheist, which the decree of confiscation had pronounced 
against him, Fichte addressed an “ appeal’* to the pub- 
lic, in whieh he defended his reputation as an author 
against the slanderous attaeks of the Saxon government, 
and showed that his doetrines were not atheistic. The 
“appeal” produced a bad impression at the court of Wei- 
mar, for it made a compromise on the basis of an excuse 
more dificult. 

But when Fiechte’s “ Judicial Defence ” made its appear- 
ance the indignation at Weimar redoubled. Fichte, in this 
defence, reiterated that the whole charge was a lie ; proved 
that if the articles in question taught anything they taught 
the belief in a God: and demonstrated cenelusively that 
the Saxon government either had never read these articles 
or had utterly inisapprehended them. He concluded by 
showing that this whole charge of atheism was simply a 
mask to cover the real charge of Jacobinism, and that his 
persecution was in reality a pelitical persecution. He 
insisted that he shonld either he removed from his professor- 
ship as guilty of teaching atheistie doctrines, or be honorably 
cleared trom the odious charge. 

This demand greatly annoyed the Weimar Court. sc] 
would have voted against my own son if he had uttered 
such language.” writes Goethe; and in the eabinet-meeting 
when he advocated Fichte’s dismissal and was asked by an- 
other minister whether the Jena University would not suffer 
thereby, he broke out: “ Never mind; one star goes down 
aud auother one comes up.” 

Matters were made still worse by a false step which 
Fichte now took. Of course the dispute had created univer- 
sal excitement: all liberal men leoked upon Fichte’s as a test 
ease Which would decide their own future position. Bets 
were made for or against his dismissal. His friends were 
all anxious that he should remain. Finally one ot these 
friends unfortunately persuaded Fichte to address a private 
letter to one of the Duke of Weimar’s counsellers which 
might lead te a quiet compromise. Importuned most 
urgently, Fichte at length acquiesced, against his own bet- 
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ter judgment, and sent the letter, wherein he stated that 
in case of a public reproof being administered he should 
be forced to resign his professorship, hinting at the same 
time that other colleagues resign also. The counsellor to 
whom this private letter was addressed made it publie 
at a cabinet-meeting, and thus gave the Weimar government 
opportunity both to condemn and dismiss Fichte. The 
privace letter was placed among the public docaments relat- 
ing to Fichte’s trial, and a reproot addressed to him, ** who 
has been able to elear himself from the charge of atheism 
only by pleading the use of a philosop hieal phraseology of 
hisown.” At the same time, “since in a letter to one of 
our cabinet-mimisters Fiehte had declared his intention te 
resign, he is he reby dismissed — his prote gage ol 


As i ic hte had mi ade ho st plea of ¢ Ly hilosophica? 
pliraseology, it was manifest shat A reproot and dismissal 
procee led trom motives utterly inde pendent of the eharas 


ander trial. Thus dismissed, it was impossible for Fichte 
to remain in Jena. He applied toacertain Prinee of Rudol- 
stadt for permission to take up his residenee tor a short time 
in that primee’s territory ; but although triendly disposed 
towurds Fichte, he refused this modest request at the 
instigation of the court of Weimar. The Jena students 
twice petitioned the Duke of Weimar to retain Pro- 
tessor Fichte, but the duke curtly refused, and the stu- 
dents, thus baftled, soveht to give vent to their apprecti ition 
of kichte by a subse ription for a medal to be prese nted to 
him. As for Fichte himself, he one day suc denly left Jens 
and went to Berlin, where he arrived on the 6th of July, 
t799. 

The sudden and unannounced arrival of 80 distinguished 
aman produced no less sensation in Berlin than the news 
ef it did in Jena when it reached there. The Berlin govern- 
ment at first suspected him of political intentions, and, ata 
government cabinet-meeting, it was resolved to place him 
under strict surveillance. After some time, when the 
matter was made known to King Frederick, ofheial inter- 
terence was removed. The king said nobly: “If Fichte 
is so quiet ac itizen as appears from all T hear of him, and so 
far removed from dangerous alliances, a residence in “ 

state hi lay pe quite tly extended to him. If it is true that he 
ise meaged I m hi stilities with Almighty Cod, Almighty God 
must settle that matter with him: it is none of my 
business.” 
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Fichte found many and warm friends in Berlin. There 
was thie great nevel-writer and poet, Tiek; the celebrated 
Schleinmacher, one ef the profoundest spirits of the age and 
at man who knew how to be both a theologian and philoso- 
pher; the Schlegel family; Hufeland, Novalis, Chamiseo, 
Bernhardi, Varnhagen Von Ense, and many others. He 
soon resolved to settle down permanentiy in Berlin, and 
having sold his house in Jena, brought his wife aud a son 
she had borne him in Jena to that city. He worked indus- 
triously to complete his ** Destination of Man ;”* worked out 
anew representation of the “Science of Knowledge ;” pul 
lished a ** Similar Exposition of the Science of Kuowledge” 
—an attempt to fore the reader to an understanding: 
elaborated a treatise on ** The Commereial State” 


ical work, written with special reference to Prussia and dedi- 


—a polit: 
eated to the Minister Von Struensee ; and, in a happy satir- 
ical novel, wrote “The Life and Curious Adventures of 
Frederic Nicolai,” wherein that famous personage received 
the castigation long since merited. But he was not merely 
productive. The greater part of the time on his hands 
was devoted to self-eulture. He studied philology With lie 
tense interest, learned the IJtalian, French, Spanish, and 
Portuguese languages, and busied bimself in preparing 2 
work on comparative philology. Ile also paid close atten- 
tion to the natural sciences, which were then the great 


hobby-horse ol “ thinking men.” Immediately after tis 


arrival in Berlin, the young men of that city expressed an 
earnest wish to hear him lecture. Berlin had as yet no 
university, and without taking upon himself the character 
of a professor, Fichte gradually drew about him a cirele of 
earvest friends, to whom he leetured chietly ou moral sulb- 
jects. Thus araese his famous leetures “On the Charaecteristies 
of the Present Century 3”? and later, in 1804, on the “ Doe- 
trine of a Blessed Lite.” His marvellous eloquence and 


Inspired zeal made a lasting impression upon all his 
hearers. The highest persenages of the realm came 


to listen te him. Among his hearers and triends were the 
ministers Von Struensee, Von Schroetter, aud Von Alten- 
STCIN. Even Prinee Metternich—at that time Austrian em- 
bassador to the Court of Prussiamwas a regular attendant 
at Ficlite’s lectures on the “ Blessed Life.”’ 

Jt was avery happy life Fichte led during these years at 
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Berlin. True, he had no fixed position ; but he made money 
enough to pay his way, and more he didnot want. His popular 
writings sold well; and scientific, purely speculative writ- 
ings he had resolved to publish no more. He thought the 
age was not ripe for the reception of his philosophy, and 
vas content to teach it personally to such few students “as 
may have the courage to receive it.” His lectures were 
either purely of a moral character or else introductory to 
pure speculation, and were partly earried on in the style of 
conversations. Public eriticism, whether favorable or unfa- 
vorable, he paid no attention to. Most of the violent attacks 
upon him and his system he did not even read. 

The quiet sameness of this life was interrupted in 1805, 
when the Prussian government, after Fichte had received 
two other offers of a professorship—one from the Russian 
and one from the Bavarian government —finally tendered 
him a professorship at Erlangen on very favorable terms. 
He was to leeture there only during the summer, and had 
permission to reside in Berlin during the winter months. 
Erlangen was a quiet little place, and hence with none of 
the abuses from which all other German universities suffered 
more or less, Fichte found his position in all respects pleas- 
aut; everybody loved and admired him ; his leetures “ On 
the Destination of the Scholar” and his other lectures intro- 
ductory to the Science of Knowledge made a profound im- 
pre ssion. At the especial request of his colleagues, he gave 
them private lectures on the “ Science of Knowledge,” and, 
on his part, frequented their lectures, particularly Professor 
Hildelrandt’s lectures on physics and chemistry. 

Natural sciences bad, as we have said already, become 
the great hobby-horse of that period. The discoveries of 
Lavoisier, Cavendish, Volta, Ritter, John Brown, &c., had 
excited all minds ; and from Galvanism, Electricity, Magnet- 
ism, Mesmerism, it was expected the key to the great world- 
riddle would finally be in some way obtained. Fichte 
needed no such key, for he had made that key him- 
self by his Science of Knowledge, and knew that no 
other could be found; henee he looked upon that 
side of the movement, which was now led by his former 
scholar, Schelling, with contempt and felt an interest 
ouly in the practical results of these new discoveries, 
as tending to bring nature more and more in subjection to 
our will. But to the men around him the Science of Knowl- 
edge had been no such key. They were as muchin the dark 
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as ever. Schelling, vain and thirsting for independent ap- 
plause, cut loose from the Science of Knowledge, to lead this 
new movement, and did, indeed, at once obtain a vast rep- 
utation. By his “ Nature-Philosophy” Schelling became the 
centre of all the vague tendencies which were then direeted 
upon the field of nature to discover the great secret. 

These views, which were, indeed, the annihilation of the 
great moral system taught by Kant, Schelling carried out 
likewise in practice. As a characteristic of the times and 
tendencies which were then making themselves valid, 
we quote a letter from Feuerbach on this subject. It is 
dated Jena, 1802: 


“Schlegel’s wife, a lady of much.culture and learning, resides here ; 
her husband is usu lly i i Berlin where he ré ads wsthet ( il leeture s to 


the tine gentlemen and ladies of that city. At times he also pays a visit 


to his wife. But ** wife.’ means hers only a female person, whose hand 
a clergyman has, in Sehlegel’s hand and who now bears his name. The 
real cul zal rights are held and exercis¢ d by Professor Seclu lling, the 
Idealist, as everyone here knows, Being a poet and transcendental philoso- 
pher, Selilegel has, of course, no rational interest in this matter, for he 
knows that eve ‘ thing is his own self created produc tion, and that henes 
Schelling exists only through him and as a part of his own Ego.” 


All nature-worship soon and necessarily turus into mys- 
ticism, just as the people who live in closest communion 
with nature are necessarily the most superstitious. It was 
not long, therefore, before Schelling fell into the hands of the 
mystics of his own time as well asof the middle ages. The 
shades of Jacob Boehme, Giordano Bruno, Paracelsus, Car- 
danus, &e., were brought upon earth again to testify to the 
new ** Nature Philosophy.” 

It was not, however, till 1806 that the difference 
between Schelling and Fichte first became public; in 
the very year when Fichte, having returned from Er- 
langen to Berlin to pass the winter months there, and 
when industriously engaged in working out a plan fora 
better university organization, the long-threatened war be- 
tween Prussia and France broke out. Napoleon hastened to 
meet the emergency with his usual rapidity, and in Prussia 
preparations for the war put a stop to all other pursuits. 
‘To Fichte’s mind the war was a war, not for the mainte- 
nance of Prussia as a State, but of Germany as a Nation, and 
henee for the progress of the whole human race. 

Fichte had tor many years convinced himself that the Ger- 
man university organization needed a thorough and_ radical 
change. Their present organization they had received at atime 
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when printing hi ul not ye t made i It possible for men of scie nce 
to |: iV down the result of their labors in books. Hlenee uni- 
versities were established where these men could read their 
“books” in the form of leetures. But in modern times, 
when students find it so mueh easier to learn from books 
whatsoever can be taught in books, it was foolish. Fichte 
argued for professors to read in the form of lectures what 
they immediately afterwards printed in books. Hence that 
form of lecturing ought to be utterly abolished and a univer- 
sity should henceforth be rather an institute where teachers 
might teach and communicate what could not be taught or 
communicated in books. Young men should go there, not 
to hear a few books read, but to be in constant intercourse 
with the teachers, and to have thus all their faculties culti- 
vated with a view to practical results In their several voca- 
tions. 

Ile had some years before sketched out a plan of this 
kind for the Erlangen U hiversity, and now proceeded to 
work one out In minute detail for the new institution at Ber- 
lin. This he sent in to the Minister of Education, but 
auonymously , so that the plan might be accepted or rejected 
on ifs OWn Mmerlts. 

Schleinmacher, the theologian, also worked out a plan, 
but only referring to theformal organization of the unive rsity, 
the division of classes, relation of professors to each other, 
WC. 

After much deliberation neither plan was accepted, and 
he university was allowed to organize in the old-tashione | 
way, without any fixed plan or basis. Fichte was appointed 
Rector. He received the appointment reluctantly, for he 

augured ho cood from such a commencement 5 and, indeed, 
he soon found his position to be untenable. Determined to 
tolerate no riotous organizations of the students, such as had 


disgraced Jena, and finding himself opposed in this by 
Schlienmacher, who feared that the university might lose 
students if it inaugurated a strict discipline, Fichte handed 
in his resignation. It was not accepted; he tendered i 
again, and after several months’ waiting he was finally 
relieved trom lis uuthanktut rectorship on the Lith of 
April, 1512. 

Then came the great eveat of these years—Napoleou’s 
march to Russia. As the Freneh advanced Fichte was 
warned by a friend to fly from Berlin, his name being noted 
in France as one ot the most 





dangerous men in Germany 3 
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but he replied that his life belonged to scienee and his 
country ; that he couid not abandon his voeation from idle 
fears, and that he was prepared for everything. As Napoleon 
advanced toward Russia Fichte felt hopes arise iu him which 
he had not dared to entertain before. He telt sure that the 
downfall of Napoleon was approaching. And, true enough, 
soon the news came of the terrible defeat at Moseow, and 
still more glorious the eall of the King of Prussia urging 
the Germans to take up arms against the beaten enemy. 
Fichte imn ediately broke off the series of lectures on the 
Science of Knowledge and urged his hearers to take up 
arms and rally under the king. 

A new representation of the Science of Knowledge was 
elaborated, and as he worked it out, he had never felt so 
thoroughly happy and hopetul. He had attained a degree 
of clearness in artistic representation of his system whieh, 
in his mind, made this new work the fit embodiment of his 
great discovery for posterity. Whilst full of hopes from 
this work and dreaming of a few months’ residence in the 
country to finish it in (| liet leisure, the angel of death came 
to beckon him to another life. His wife had for some months 
been dangerously ill from a typhoid fever, the result of her 
Visits to the hospitals. At the very moment ft her recoy- 
ery the disease took hold of her husband, and, alter a few 
th of January, 
Ls 14, it the 52d year ol lis age. Llis death produced a 
deep Lnpression thro ighout all Germany. or the people 
who had rejected his philosophy had been compelled Lo 


days’ illness, he died on the morning of the 27 


admire the character which was, after all, as the necessary 
result of that philosophy, the clearest practical 





prool ot its 
correctness, Fichte’s philosophy never did take il hold upon 
Germany. As throughout his life he had no disziples, no 
followers, although practically he influenced the life and 
mproved with high aspirations many who are still living 
to bear witness to it, so also did his Great discovery remain 
a sealed book to new cenerations. ~ , 

A period ot restauration had set in. The scheols ol Schel- 
ling and Hegel contrived to turn philosophy back to the pre- 
Kantian standpoint. Kant and Fiehte repre sented the reyv- 
olution; the ery now was, therefore, down with them! 
Phil SO} Was taught, both by Schelling and llegel, to be 
—not an immutable Scieuce of Knowledge, but rather a 
history of philosophical systems from the days ol Ix iles lo 


the last day of Whomsoever wrote such history. It was 
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denounced as presumptive that Fichte should have claimed 
the discovery of the Science of Philosophy; although in 
other departments of human knowledge discoveries are usu- 
ally admitted and boldly announced, that philosophy was 
the logical development of the Absolute in different persons 
at different ages. 

The schools of Schelling and Hegel have passed away, 
after contrelling German literature for nearly half a century, 
and the naked materialistic school now rules in Germany, 
under the leadership of Karl Vogt, Moleschott, Buech 
ner, &e. Fichte’s system, which would grant to the 
materialist the great truth which the other romantic sys- 
tems denied them—namely, that the phenomena of nature 
shall be viewed purely inductively, and with a sole regaré 
to praetical results—has never been placed in contact wits 
it, and seems not likely to find acknowledgment in German: 
for perhaps acentury. That it ultimately will be ac knowl- 
edged as the best science of human knowledge, human reason 
itself is the best wuarantee. 


Ant, VIL—Postul Las of the United States, and other Docu- 
mets relating fo our Postal Arrange ments, &C. 


Ir is not our intention, on the present occasion, to enter 
into any elaborate discussion of our postal system; for we 
have not yet all the necessary facts and statisties at hand, 
although we have collected quite a large pile. All we intend 
to do in these three or four pages is to make a few obser- 
vations, in the truth and justice of which all intelligent 
persons who have devoted any attention to the subject will 
readily concur. We are very unwilling to say that there is no 
Cc ivilize d countr y, ere at or sui ill, whose post ul system Is more 

clumsily managed than ours, but such is: indoubte dly the fact. 
lt is only by comparing its working and the results obtained 
with those of the postal system of any of the principal states 
of Europe that any adequate idea may be tormed ot its gross 
mismanagement. In no other nas gaene is there such a 
combination of imbecility, ignorance, stupidity, and self- 
conceit ; and the remark applies with tentold toree to the 
New York Post-oftice. 
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We suppose we need hardly say that we do not in- 
clude all connected with the Post-office in this charge, 
for this would be an injustice, which, we trust, we would 
not be guilty of. There are and have been individual 
officers in the department, who would be qualified in 
every respect to fill similar positions in the best-managed 
post-oflices in the world. These, however, are but rare 
exceptions ; they certainly do net amount to more than one 
out of twenty of the whole post-office corps, high and low ; 
the most striking characteristics of the remaining nine- 
teen-twentieths being arrogance, rudeness, carelessness, and 
stupidity. 

But it is not they that are to blame for this; nor have 
we the least unkind feeling towards them. Were they other- 
wise than what they are, it would be almost a miracle, since 
none can discharge duties which they do not understand, 
never have been taught, and have not had time to learn. 
One may be a very wood ward politician so tar as to be 
successtul in securing a large number of votes among a cer- 
tain class, and yet be a very indifferent Postmaster for a city 
like New York, anda still worse Postmaster General for a na- 
tion like the United States. This would not be the less true 
though he could influence sufficient votes to secure himself a 
seat in Congress, ora still higher position. But who will deny 
that it is on his tact in gettine votes the candidate for a 
postmastership must depend, and not on any qualifications, 
real or imaginary, he may may have for the ofhee? The 
question is not whether he has the necessary intelligence or 
ability, but whether he is **popular with the party,” and 
whether he is likely to continue to exert himself for the 
benefit of the party. In accordance with the same plan 
it is of much more consequence after he gets the office, 
whether he makes the proper use of his political influ- 
ence than whether he discharges his duties as a poste 
master, efliciently or honestly. If he does the former 
he has little to fear as to the latter: he may be as 
rude, overbearing, and negligent as he likes as long as he 
keeps a careful eye after the votes. Let him only evince his 
zeal in this way, and he need take no trouble whatever with 
the affairs of the post-office ; he can get one todo all that is 
necessary for a trifle; this gentleman he calls his “ assistant,” 
but he himself is the great man. All the postal business 
he has to do is to sign his name to public aunouncements ; 
even this he does mostly by prexy, or he has his autograph 
printed, so that one serves for five hundred. 
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Sut if the successful candidate for Postmaster knows 
nothing else, he knows at least how to remove every one 
occupy Ving anu y important position over whom he has any 
control. It is not necessary that those who are thus removed 
should belong to the op position party ; no matter what party 
they belong to, they are liable to be turned out of employ- 
ment any day if they are not duly subservient to the new 
official. We have known intelligent men to be turned off 
heeause they would not allow several days’ pay to be 
stopped at ‘eclectic n time for the benefit of the party. 
Tie more they know, the more experience they have 
have had in the business of the de ‘partment, the more like ly 
they are to be dischar@ed, lest any change might occur 
which would cause intelligence and ability to be preferred 
fo 1gnorance and 1 pre sump Ion, Many hh; ive been discharged 
in this way just when they had acquired the necessary 
eq uaintance with their business and were accordingly 
becom hy efficient at dl St ful public officers ; while the sole 
qualifications of those put in their place are a certain slang 
about * the prospects of the party at the next election” and a 
fawning obsequiousness to the person to whom they owetheir 
appotntinent, 

Is it strange, then, that the so-called heads ol depart- 
ments in the Post-othee of New York are olten so crossly 
ignorant of their business that they cannot answer the 
simplest question in regard to it. , It one asks st veral, 
scarcely two will agree in the information they afford. In 
order to puzzle and bewilder half a dozen, it is ouly neces- 
sary to lmquire what is the rate of pu stage on letters to some 
fore igh C] \ besides London or Paris : and probably there are 
not more than three in the whole office who can tell what 
one ought to pay to the capitals of England and France. As 
to t] © postage on a pe ‘riodical to a foreign cily, we do not 
believe there are more than two who can solve the prob- 
Jem, aud even these not only often differ with eaeh other 
on the subjeet, but sometimes one vives one amount as the 
rate to-day and quite a different amount to-morrow, al- 
though no alteration has been made in the meautiine either 
by he foreign government or our government. 

This, it will be admitted, is bad enough; but it 
is neither so ineredible nor so disereditable as that they 
should blunder in a similar manner in regard to the 
rates of postage in our own country. In either case 


we do hot speak from hearsay, but from ah expe- 
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rience of more than seven years; and we are assured 
by many others that their experience has been still 
worse. We have often sent our messenger to the Post- 
office with letters and copies of our journal for foreign 
cities, and have been brought back word that Mr. was 
out and that the person representing him had forgotten the 
rates. Then we should go ourselves and fare but little 
better. Sometimes more than the rates are charged, some- 





times less. On one occasion a letter was sent to the Messrs. 
Didot, publishers, of Paris ; the full postage, as stated by the 
clerk at the Post-office was paid upon it; but the Messrs. 
Didot complain in their reply that the letter cost them 
nearly two francs! We have paid at least a dozen different 
rates of postage on this journal to each of the principal 
capitals of Europe, almost every clerk in that department 
having a rate of his own. 

Occasional mistakes as to the rates of foreign postage 
might, however, be excused, but surely those who ean 
not tell the postage from one city in the United States to 
another can hardly be said to be qualified for their posi- 
tion. Yet how many rates have our subscribers had to 
pay on this journal in different parts of the country? 
Nay, how many have they had to pay in this city? For 
three years we continued to received complaints of over- 
charge {rom all parts of the United States before we took any 
further step than to make some inquiries. We learned that 
in this city some were charged two cents, some four 
cents, some six cents, and some as much as ten cents. We 
called on the Assistant Postmaster, who very politely 
informed us that he would examine into the matter. <As to 
the Postmaster, there was no use eitherin writing to him or 
calling upon him. One might as well make application on 
the subject to one of the statues in Barnum’s Museum. 
But his “ Assistant ”’ kept his word; he made the examina- 
tion, andthe result was that the postage for the city was found 
to be two cents on each copy; the postage for the country 
being four cents on each copy. We asked whether we 
could print these rates on the back of our journal in order 
that in future subscribers might know what they had to pay, 
and refuse arbitrary rates. We were told we might do so; 
and our readers may remember that every number issued for 
nearly three years contained those rates conspicuously 
printed. This saved ourselves and our subscribers a good 
deal of annoyance ; there were, however, occasional over- 
charges both in the city and in the country. Upon the 
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whole, we had reason to be quite satisfied until a newly ap- 
pointed superintendent of Station D, to whom we had 
neglected to send a copy of our journal, entered our office and 
asked, in a significant, rather excited tone, were we aware 
that he could charge us twice as much postage, as we now 
paid, for city subscribers? This we regarded as a threat, but 
we did not pay much attention to it. 

Three months afterwards, when our next number was 
issued, the Station superintendent had become superintend- 
ent of the newspaper and periodical department at the 
General Post-office in Nassau Street, and we were informed 
that we should pay four cents postage on each copy sent a 
city subscriber instead of the two cents we had been paying 
hitherto. At this time the Assistant to whom we allude 
above had withdrawn from the Post-office and obtained 
much more respectable position ; one over which poli- 
ticians have no control ; and the new Assistant, though well 
disposed also, did not like to interfere; and so we had to 
submit to the double tax. We would rather pay a quad- 
ruple tax than to degrade ourselves so far as to pay a 
person like the superintendent the homage he desired at 
our hands; and, accordingly, incredible though it may 
seem, we were informed some four months ago that in 
future we should pay as much postage for city subscribers 
as for those to whom the work is sent thousands of miles! 
—namely, six cents on each number. 

This was a new discovery on the part of our friend—the 
result of a new reading of the postage laws ; but rather than 
comply with the new decree, we had our city subscribers 
served with our last Mareh number partly by special carriers 
and partly by Boyd’s City Express. But all this was not suffi- 
cient. As an instance of the petty annoyances to which we 
have been subjected in other respects we will mention one fact: 
A book was left at our exchange box in the Post-oflice, aecom- 
panied with a note. The latter was duly stamped according 
to law ; the former we had a right, as an editor, to receive 
free. But it seems the wafer or paste on the letter 
happened to stick to the book. For this offenee, of which 
we knew nothing, both letter and book were detained 
until the letter-carrier happened to meet us and give the 
information that we should have to pay letter-postage 
on the book, and that we were directed to call about it. 
We refused to pay the letter-postage on the book, but 
demanded the letter, which had been duly paid. Both 
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were detained ten days after this. First the charge demanded 
was eighty cents; a few days after it was reduced to fifty 
cents; then again to twenty-five, and finally we got both 
for nothing after they had been detained fifteen days ! 

Since we have submitted to such annoyances as these for 
more than seven years, the present being the first instance 
in which we have said one word in our journal on the sub- 
ject, we think it can hardly be said that we have been 
influenced by passion, or by any vindictive feeling. Even 
now we mention our own e xpe rience simp ly as illustrative 
of the disgraceful manner in which our postal affairs are 
mismanaged by ignorant and unprincipled politicians. 

But why, it way be asked, have not the facts mentioned 
above been brought to the notice of the Postmaster-General ? 
The que stion isa ve ry hat ural one, asimplyi inz that he would 
have put an end to the annoyances compli uined of. So we 
had once supposed ourselves; but it seems we were egre- 
giously mistaken. About one month ago we wrote to that 
functionary the first time in our life, briefly describing to 
him the experience we have had and requesting that he 
would let us know what postage we should pay for city and 
country ; alter waiting a fortnight for a reply, we wrote 

gain, sv that we might be able to print the rates on the 
present number ; but no use; not a line have we received ! 

We need hardly say that the way it is, Mr. Randall, like 
the rest, has certain other pos matters to attend to besides 
the duties for which he is paid ; he has to remember what 
he owes his position and salary to. Far be it from as to 
charge him with being so vain as to think for a moment that it 
was because he had any particular qualifications for the office 
he was made Postmaster-General. Ile is quite aware that it 
was his tact and influence as a politician that secured him 
the position. Why, then, should he not continue to add all 
he can to his political capital % We do not say, therefore, 
that he should not have accompanied the President on his 
recent tour and put in a word for himself, if only by grimace 
or gesture, whenever he had an opportunity. But we 
think he ought to have left somebo ly at Washington who 
was neither sleepy, lazy, nor stupid, to attend to the busi- 
ness. And yet we admit, on reflection, that this is more 
than we had a right to expect from the system. 

Now, without attributing more blame to any individual, 
high or low, connected with the Post-office, than he may be 
found to deserve, may we not ask is it strange that so many 
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lose their most valuable letters ? that there are constant com- 
plaints of the non-receipt of periodicals and papers 7—nay, 
that scarcely a week passes but persons employed in the 
Post-office prove to be habitual mail-robbers in one form or 
other? Nor need we go beyond the New York Post-office 
for instances of the worst kind among those who. from their 
position, ought to be an example to the rest. The whole 
department is so shame fully mis managed that those rob- 
beries may go on tor yer ars without being detected : and 
when the perpetrators — are detected finally what is done 
to them? One is allowed to go abroad for a year or so 
until his crime is forgotten ; then he may return, promenade 
in Broadway, or ride in the Central Park, as independently 
as if he had never robbed anybody. Another is arrested, 
but immediately bailed; when the time for trial comes 
on anolle prosequi is entered, so that the person caught in the 
very act of opening letters and piltering their contents is 
allowed to enjoy perfect impunity. 

In no other enlightened country would such * manage- 
ment”? « f the post-offic c be tole rate “l for a singh year. As 
for England, France, and Prussia, there is nothing in which 
any of them presents so striking a contrast to the I Tnited 
Stutes as in its postal arrangements. Any of our readers 
who have travelled in those countries and had oeceasion to de- 
vote any attention to the working of the posti al system will 
bear testimony to this facet. Take England, for instance. There 
is no reason why we should have any prejudice in favour of 
Albion; but we are not the less willing on this account to give 
her full eredit for all that is superior in her institutions. Ac- 
cordingly, we bear testimouy to the iact that no postal arrange- 
ments are more nearly pertect than hers. If the humblest 
citizen or subject of Great Britain or Ireland complains to 
any of the proper authorities of the non-receipt ot his letters 
or papers, or of any other annoyance experienced from the 
department, every possible satisfaction that his case 
would naturally call for is promptly and courteously given 
him. If this cannot be done otherwise, commissioners are 
sent from London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, as the case may 
be, for the purpose of making a full investigation at the 
office where tke missing mail-matter is sup vosed to be 
detained ; and if it is found that the — lie Ss with the loeal 
postinaster, he is immediately dismissed. No employé of the 
Post-oftice, from the postmaster down to the humblest letter- 
carrier, dare make use of the language to any one, on pain of 
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mmediate dismissal, which we have often heard used, even to 
ladies, at the Post-eftice of this city by “superintendents” as 
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Tre world has prodaced but few really great mathema- 
vicians. In modern times we reckon Kepler, Newton, Leib- 
nitz, Bernoulli, Euler, Maclaurin, Clairanlt, D’Alembert, 
Lagrange, Laplace, and some others. There is a vast differ- 
‘nee between that mind which is only able to follow where 
another hes shown the way and the one which extends 
the bewndaries ef knowledge hy making new discoveries. 
Amore the latter class but few take a higher rank than 
Kuler. 

Leonard Euler, one of the greatest mathematicians of 
the eighteenth century, was born at Basle, in Switzerland, 
ou the 15th of April, 1707, twenty years before the death of 
Newton. As soon es he arrived at a suitable age his father, 
Paul Kuler, who had been instructed in mathematies by the 
celebrated James Bernoulli, taught his son the rudiments of 
mathematical science, and thus stimulated to action those 
great powers fur analytical investigations whieh he after- 
wards exhibited. His father (pastor of the village of 
Reichen, near Basle) intended that Leonard should study 
theology ; but, fortunately for geometry, the course m irked 
out for him by his father was not that indicated by nature, 
and he became the ceometrician instead of the theologi ih. 

Euler was afterwards sent to the University of Diisle, 
where he received lessons from John Bernoulli, who Wils 
then regarded us the first mathem if clap iu Europe. While 
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in that university, Euler, by his amiable disposition and 
close attention to his studie 8, gained the pi articular esteem 
of that great master and the friendship of his two sons, 
Dariel and Nicolas Bernoulli, already the disciples and 
rivals of their eminent father. John Bernoulli was so inter- 
ested in Euler that he condescended to give him a parti- 
eular lesson once every week for the purpose of elucidating 
the difficulties which he eneountered in the course of his 
studies. But he did not long enjoy this great advantage. 

In 1723 he received the degree of Master of Arts, and on 
this occasion he obtained great applause by the diseourse 
which he delivered in Latin, containing a comparison be- 
tween the Newtonian and the Cartesian philosophy y. His 
father now desired him to be ‘vin the study of the wlogy, but 
mathematies posse ssed a greater charm for him, and his 
father at le ‘neth consented to let him pursue the bent of his 
Oowh genius, 

[n 1725 Daniel and Nicolas Bernoulli accepted the invi- 
tation of Catharine I. to become members of the Academy 
of Sciences of St. Petersburg, and at their departure they 
proi uised Euler to use their influence to procure him an 
“p pointment in that city. During the next year they in- 
formed him that they had a situation in view for him, and 
advised him to give his attention to physiology, and he im- 
thie diately attended the lectures of the most eminent medi- 
eal professors of Basle. Ilere, as elsewhere, he made rapid 
progress in his studies. But he could not relinquish his 
favorite pursuit of mathematics. He found time during his 
medical studies to compose a dissertation on the Nature and 
Propagation of Sound, and another on the Masting of Ships. 
The latter was written for the prize proposed by the Aca- 
demy of Sciences in 1727. As the prize was proposed by 
several members of the Academy to bring into notice the 
talents of M. Bonguer, who had paid particular attention to 
the subjeet, and who was at that time a professor of hydro- 
graphy in the town of Croisie, it was not probable that 
Euler, who had no praetic ‘al Knowledge of the subject, 
should have succeeded in the competition. He gained the 
second prize, however, which was an honor of considerable 
importance when we consider that he was but twenty years 
of age. Bonguer, as was expected, carried off the first prize. 
About this time he was a candidate for the chair of natural 
philosophy in the University of Basle, but was defeated. 
Daniel and Nicolas Bernoulli: succeeded in procuring an 
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appointment for Euler in St. Petersburg, and they requested 
him to repair immediately to that city. He lost no time in 
getting ready to obey; but after he had begun his journey 
he heard the sad news that Nicolas Bernoulli had fallen a 
victim to the severity of the climate. He also learned that 
on the very day on which he entered the Russian territory 
the Empress Catharine died ; an event which threatened the 
dissolution of the Academy of which she laid the foundation. 
Having reached St. Petersburg in this critical state of things, 
Euler resolyed to enter the Russian navy; but, fortunately 
for science, a change in the aspect of public affairs took 
place in 1730, and he was appointed professor of natural 
philosophy. 

In 1733 he succeeded Daniel Bernoulli when that 
distinguished ereometer retired into the country 5 and 
in the same year he married a Swiss lady, Miss Gsell. 
In the year 1735 the Academy of St. Petersburg pro- 
posed a very intricate problem of which Euler completed 
the solution in three days; but the mental exertion was so 
great that it threw him into a fever which endangered his 
life and deprived him of the use of one of his eyes. In 1738 
his memoir entitled * Sur /a Nature et les Proprictcs du Feu,” 
was crowned by the Academy of Sciences of Paris. In 1740 
the prize offered by the same Academy for the best disserta- 
tion on the ‘tides of the ocean was divided among fow 
mathematicians—Euler, Daniel Bernoulli, Colin Maclaurin, 
and Father Cavalleri.* The first three adopted the principle 
of gravitation as the basis of their theorems, and the fourth 
the system of vortices of DesCartes. Maclaurin’s essay 
contains his celebrated theorem on the equilibrium of ellip- 
tical spheroids ; and Euler’s was marked with an improve- 
ment in the integral caleulus which seemed to resolve the 
fundamental equation of almost all the great problems of 
celestial mechanies. 

The three reometers first mentioned supposed the at- 
traction of the sun and moon upon the waters of the ocean 
to draw the earth every instant into the form of an aqueous 
spheroil, which would be maintained in equilibrium if the 
forces acting on it continued of the same intensity and in 
the same direction. This is known asthe equilibrium theory, 
and its fundamenial principle coincides with that of the figure 


of the earth. It is defective, inasmuch as the continual 


© Grant's Hist. Phys. Ast., p. 71. t See Maclaurin’s / 
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change of position of the sun and moon with respect to the 
earth does not permit the waters of the ocean to attain a 
state of equilibrium; and it is by the mutual blending of 
oscillations which in this way arise that the different phe- « 
nomena of the tides are produced. The question belongs to 
dynamics instead of statics. Laplace was the first to take a 
correct view of it. 

In consequence of an invitation from the King of Prussia, 
Euler quitted St. Petersburg in the mouth of June, 1741, 
and went to Berlin. Upon his arrival he was honored 
with a letter from the King, written from his camp at 
Reichenbach ; and he was soon after presented to the queen- 
nother, a princess who took great pleasure in the conversa- 
tion of illustrious men. She treated Euler with the utmost 
familiarity ; but never being able to draw him into any con- 
versation but that of monosyllables, she one day asked him 
why he did not wish to speak to her. ‘ Madam,” replied 
Euler, “it is because T have just come from a country where 
every person who speaks is hanged.” 

In 1744 Euler was appointed Director of the Mathemat- 
ical Class of the Academy of Berlin. In the same year he 
obtained the prize offered by the Freneh Academy of Sciences 
for the best work on tke theory of magnetism. He also 
published, in 1744, his Introduction to the Infinitesimal 
Analysis, in two volumes. This work contained mueh that 
was new. 

Euler was the first geometer that attempted to develop 
the principles of physical astronomy beyond the point where 
Newton left it. In the year 1745 he investigated the 
perturbations of the moon’s motion as caused by the dis- 
turbing influence of the sun. During the next year he com- 
puted tables of the moon, founded on his theory ; but as he 
employed only a few observations to determine the maximum 
values of the inequalities, his tebles did not possess much 
superiority over those in use. In his solution of the lunar 
problem, Euler did not carry the approximations sufficiently 
fur to enable him to compute, d prior, the true values of the 
coeflicients of the equations. His solutions gave the form of 
the prin cipal ine qualities, and observations were needed to 
give their true magnitude. 

The great powers which Euler possessed for analytical 
investigations were now called into special action in ealeulat- 
ing the irregularities in the motions of the celestial bodies. 
The Academy of Seiences of Paris having offered its prize 
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for 1748 for an investigation of the perturbations of Jupiter 
aud Saturn, Euler composed a memoir on the subject, whieh 
he transmitted to the Academy in July, 1747. The two great 
geometers of Franee, Clairault and D’Alembert, also inves- 
tigated the same subject. All three of these mathematicians 
treated the subject by analytical processes. Clairault 
attempted to follow Newton’s method, but he met with 
insuperable difficulties, abandoned it,and had recourse to 
analysis. The subject, even when so treated, is very intricate ; 
and were it not for the fortunate constitution of the solar sys- 
tem it would be well nigh beyond the skill of the ceometer. 

According to Newton’s law of gravitation, every part- 
icle of matter in the universe attracts every other particle 
proportionately to its mass; but the fixed stars are so remote 
that, to our me isuremut, they influence the members of the 
solar system alike; but such is not the case when we con- 
sider the influence of the individual members. The prob- 
lem of a planet’s motion, when treated in all its ¢ ‘nerality, 
requires that we consider in the same investigation the 
influence of all the attractive forees of the bodies e muiposing 
the system. The sun, however, has such a prepouderating 
influence that we may regard each planet revolving in a course 
Which approximates -very closely to an ellipse ; while the 
other planets, by their influence, continually pro luce irreg- 
ularities in the elliptic motion. These perturbations are so 
small that the influence gen ti pli wet may be se parate ‘ly 
investigate land the joint or total effect will be the alge braic 
sum ot the separate ale Be es, This is alw: lys the case 
when the equations are linear, as in the planetary the Ory. 
This has given rise to the famous Problem of Three Bodies. 
Even when thus limited the complete solution of the problem 
of a planet’s motion surpasses at present the powers of 
analysis. 

The problem is treated by reducing the differential equa- 
tious to series involving the ascending powers of the ratio 
of the mean distances of the planets, the eecentricities and 
inclination of their orbits. With some exceptious, these 
quantitl s are so small that the coefficients of the variable 
part of the terms become so minute that all but a compara= 
tively few terms admit of being neglected. In this way the 
problem is brought within the reach of analysis. In this 
memoir of Euler on the motions of . Jupiter and Saturn, that 
great analyst facilitated in a most Important manner the 
treatment of the problem of pe rturbation by deve loping the 
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perturbative forces and the mutual distances of the perturb- 
ing planets in senes and cosines of angles augmenting with the 
time. Certain errors in his caleulations vitiated his results, 
and the computed longitudes of Saturn differed considerably 
from the observed ; and the errors not being discovered on 
revising his work, he was led to suspect that the Newtonian 
law of gravitation required some modification. 

In considering the inequalities of Saturn dep ndent on the 
eccentricity of Jupiter’s orbit, Euler brought out, in integrat- 
ing his differential equation, a term in the perturbations in 
longitude which increased with the time, indieating an ine- 
quality that would never be compensated. By a particular 
artifice, however, he caused this term to disappear. Such a 
term occurs in the lunar theory. Terms of this character 
arise from the imperfection of our — and not from the 
inherent in stability of the solar syste Such a term is but 
the first one of the development of a pe ‘tiodic ine qui ality which 
would be properly expressed as a sine or cosine in a series 
involving the are. 

In this Inemolr, Euler resolved the differential equation of 
the latitude of the disturbed planet into two differential equa- 
tions of the first order—one expressing the differential varia- 
tion of the inclination and the other that of the planet’s dis- 
tance from the node. Here we see the first germ of the 
famous method of the variation of arbitrary constants. 

The series of terms into which the disturbing force is 
developed, and which, as we stated, contains the powers of 
the ratio of the mean distances of the disturbing and the dis- 
turbed body, converges very rapidly in the lunar theory ; 
because the distance of the sun, the principal disturbing bo ly, 
is immensely greater than that of the moon. But in the the “ory 
of Jupiter and Saturn this ratio is large ; the series, in couse- 
quence, converges ve ry slowly, and the usual methods of eal- 
c lotion become impr acticable. Euler, however, was e qual 
to the prob lem in this ease, for he devised the meaus to over- 
come the difficulty here presented, which would, doubtless, 
have effectually stopped the progress of a mind of less genius 
and perseverance, 

The success with which geometers met in explaining the 
lunar motions by the the ory of gravitation induced the Acad- 
emmy of Science sof P aris again to propose the motions of Jupi- 
ter and Saturn as the subject of their prize for 1752. Again 
Kuler was the successful competitor, This time he diseovered 
secular equations in the mean motions of the planets, depend- 
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ing on ~ angular distance between the aphelia of their 
orbits. ‘ontrary to observation, however, he found that 
the two equations were equal in magnitude and both addi- 
tive to the mean motion. Euler displas ed great anal lytic: al 
skill in his researepes, but he completely failed to account 
for the observed irregularities in the motions of the two 
planets by the Newtonian law of gravitation, aud the sub- 
ject yet remained a profound mystery. It was reserved for 
Lapl we to point out the true cause. 

We notice that in these papers of Euler, his merit in 
showing the most direct path by which the results of the 
theory of gravitation may be obtained, and in overcoming Dy 
his profor ind skill in an: alysis difficulties which would have 
arrested the progress of most mathematicians is especially 
consproueus. He has here exhibited the formulz for the secu- 
lar and pe ‘riodieal ine qualities of the motions of the planets ; 
and although some of them are erroneous, yet it was com- 


paratively easy for others to follow in his footsteps and ree- 
tify lis errors 

In 1755 Euler was appointed one of the foreign asso- 
clates of the French Academy of Sciences. The number was 
limited to eight; but he was appointed to the ninth place 
on condition that none should take place at the next. acanecy. 

In 1756 the Academy of Sciences crowned a memoir of 
Euler on the perturbations of the earth’s motion caused by 
the other planets of the system. On this oceasion he ex- 
plained and partly deve loped the theory of the variation ot 
arbitrary coustants, 

As we have already remarked, the real orbit of a planet 
differs but little from an ellipse; and Euler conceived the 
idea of sup posing the elements of the orbit to vary, So that 
by an e xpansion or contraction, as the ease might re q\' lire 
the motion of a body in such a curve would be precisely the 
same as inthe real orbit. The elliptic elements are SIX 10 
number, which, by their independent variation, will modity 
the motion. The elements are the major axis of the orbit, 
the eccentricity, the longitude of the perihelion, or the }* SI- 
tion of the line of apsides, the inclination of the plane ot the 
orbit to a fixed plan , the longitude of the ascending node, 
and the mean longitude of the body at a given time, or the 
epoch, uS It Is Ca le l. Now, if the pli met ily body were sub- 


ject only to the action of the ent body around which it 


revolves, the elements would remain invariable and the 
planet would revolve in a constant ellipse. kKuowilng the 
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elements, it is easy to com pute the pl: ice of the l? vlanet in its 
orbit at any assigned iastant. But observation shows that 
the position ofa planet at any given time differs a little from 
the computed place on the hypothesis of constant elliptic 
motion; and this difference, which is always small, is owing 
to the disturbing action of the other planets. Geometers 
had heretofore assumed a mean ellipse in which the planet 
Was supposed to revolve, and then the minute trrecularities 
produced by the disturbing foree were calculated. Euler, 
however, as before remarked, supposed the planet to move 
in an ellipse whose elements are constantly changing. He 
showed how the variation of the elements except the epoch 
might be computed for any instant, which, being added to the 
vadisturved elements, would make known their true value. 
With the elements thus found, the position of the planet cap 
bye computed for the assumed time by the elliptic theory. 
After obtaining the differential coefficients of the elements, 
Euler says, in reference to the advantages of this method : 
‘Those formule appear to be peculiarly commodous in com- 
pating the deviations of the motion from Kepler’s laws ; 
since they have reference to motion in an ellipse, which 
varies continually, as well in respeet to the parameter as to 
the eccentricity and the position of the apsides. For during: 
an indefinitely smali portion of time the motion of the planet 
may be conceived a: taking place in an ellipse according te 
the laws of Kepler : and if the elements of this ellipse be com- 
puted for any given time, by means of the formulae just found, 

the true place of the pli wet, relative to an assumed plane, 

may be also assigned.” The method of the variation of 
arbitr: ary constants was pe rfected by Lagrange and Poisson, 
but not discovered by the former, as is sometimes stated. This 
investigation of Euler and the ones previously referved to 
show the great fertility of his genius; but he was unfortu- 
nate in the application of his principles, for errors of ealeula- 
tion prevented him from realizing the importance of his 
methods. 

Euler, by introducing the method of the variation of arbi- 
trary coustants, made one of the greatest steps in the treat- 
ment of the motion of the planets that has been made since 
Newton’s immortal diseovery. The method is peculiarly 
adapted to the diseovery of secular equations in the pertur- 
bations of the pi: wets, Whether they be pe ‘riodical, as the 
variation of the eccentric ity , or permanent, as the motion of 
the node and perihelion. 


* Investigatio Motum Planetarum, p. 29. Prix de |’ Acadé nie, tome viii 
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A comparison of distant observations had shown that the 
elliptic elements of the planets were continually changing in 
the same direction ; and although these changes were scarcely 
peree ptibl »in a few years, yet if they were to continue inde f- 
inite ‘ly in the same direetion, not only the existing tables of 
their motion would become useless except due allowance 
were made for the variation of each, but the stability of the 
system might be endangered. It therefore became indispen- 
sable to investigate the secular changes of the elements and 
discover their law, so that they might be introduced into the 
tables of the planetary motions. Here, also, the illustrious 
Euler led the way in these sublime investigations. In_ his 
memoirs of 1748 and 1752 he determined the secular varia- 
tions of the elements of Jupiter and Saturn; but, owing to 
the intricate nature of the subject and the immense ealcula- 
tions which it entailed upon him, he was prevented from 
arriving at very accurate results. 

After Newton discovered the unequal refrangibility of light, 
he perceived that the existence of that principle offered a seri- 
ous obstacle to any further improvement of the refracting 
telescope. He made experiments on the passage of light 
through several contiguous media to see whether the differ- 
ent refractions might not correct one another; but his con- 
clusions were the reverse of this. It was Dalland, the Eng- 
lish optician, who sueceeded in showing that Newton’s 
conclusions were erroneous, and that a combination of crown 
and flint glass could be effected so as to produce an image 
free of color. But it was Euler who directed Dalland’s 
attention to the subject, which finally resulted in the con- 
struction of the achromatic telescope.* In 1747 Euler com- 
municated a memoir to the Berlin Academy of Sciences, in 
which he attempted to show that bya combination of dif- 
ferent substances it would be possible to construct obje ct- 
classes for telese ‘copes in which the effects arising from sphe r- 
ical aberration and the unequal refrangibility of light would 
be completely corrected. He remarked that the human eye 
is so constructed, and analogy should lead us to suppose that 
an object-glass of similar construction might be produced. 
Although Euler failed to point out the true law for the con- 
struction ot such object-glasses, yet it may be said of him 
that Aere, also, he led the way to the discovery of the true 
principles. : 


© Grant's Hist. Phys. Ast., p. 531 
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Euler’s Letters on Philosophy addressed to a German prin- 
cess were written in 1760-62, and they have always been 
universally admired for the simple language which he em- 
ploys and the singular perspicuity with which he explains 
some of the most profound truths in natural philosophy. 
The work has been translated into most of the languages of 
Europe. 

In the year 1760 the Russian army, under General Todtle- 
ben, pillaged a farm which Euler possessed near Charlotten- 
berg: but as soonas the Russian general was informed of 
the event he repaired the loss by a very large sum; and the 
Empre ss Elizabeth, on learning the circumstance, added to 
this indemnity a present of four thousand florins. ** This act 
of generosity, no doubt, had a powerful effect in attaching 
Euler tothe Russian government, which, in spite of his ab- 
sence, had always paid him the pension whieh it granted 
him in 1742.” 

The Empress Catharine having invited him to return to 
St. Petersburg to spend the remainder of his days, the King of 
Prussia gave him permission to go, but his oldest son was 
not allowed to accompany him. Soon after his arrival in St. 
Petersburg, on the 17th of July, 1766, Euler lost the sight 
ot his other eye. lor some time he had been obliged to per- 
form ali his ealeulations with large characters, traced 
with ¢ bs ik upon a slate. His pupils and his children copied 
his cal Cc ulations and wrote his memoirs while he dictated 
them. To one of his servants, who was quite ignorant of 
mathematical knowledge, Euler dictated his Elements 
of Algebra, a work ot great merit; and the servant in 
- way became a good algebraic scholar, so clearly was 

‘very thing connected with the subject explained. After 
E uler lost his eyesight he acquired the faculty of carrying 
on in his mind alone the most complicated caleulations. 
For the purpose of instrueting his grandchildren, he con- 
structed a table of the first six powers of all integral num- 
bers from one to one hundred, and he recollected the m with 
the utmost accuracy. At one time two of his pupils having 
compute “ul to the seventeenth term a ¢ omplie ated converging 
series, their results differed by a unit in the fiftieth figure, 
and an appeal was made to Euler, who went over the calcu- 
lation in his mind, and his deeision was found to be correct 

In 1771 a great fire broke out in St. Petersburg and 
reached the house of Euler. Peter Grimm, a native ef Basle, 


learning the dang rin which his distinguished countryman 
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was placed, rushed through the flames and, reaching Euler’s 
apartment, brought him off on his shoulders at the risk of 
his own life. His library and furniture were destroyed, but 
his MSS. were saved by the activity of Count Orloff. 

In 1772, with the help of his colleagues, Krafft and 
Dexell, Euler revised his lunar theory and constructed a 
pew set of lunar tables. These tables were rewarded by 
the Board of Longitude in France ; and when the more p T- 
fect tables of Mayer obtained the premiam of £3,000, offered 
by the British government, £300 were given to Euler for 
having furnished the theorems made use of by Mayer in his 
theory. , , 

In 1773 Euler publ shed, at St. 


) 


Petersburg, his great 
work on the construction and management of vessels. By 
the recommendation of the Frenelh king it was introduced 
into the schools of the marine, and the author was rewarded 
with 1,000 rubles. An Italian, an English, and a 


Russian 
translation appeared about the same time, and the Russian 
covernument presented Kuler with a gift of 2,000 rubles. 

Euler underwent the operation of couching, which had 
the happy effect of restoring his sight; but from some cause 
he again lost it, and suffered much severe pain from the 
relapse. His love for scientifie knowledge, however, did 
not die out with his sight. In the course of seven years he 
transmitted no fewer than seventy memoirs to the Ac udemy 
of St. Petersburg; and at ms death he left behind him two 
hundred ready for publication, to fulfil a promise made to 
Count Orloff to supply memoirs for the Aeia Petropolitana 
for twenty years after he had passed away. 

Kuler died on the 7th of September, 1783. Ile was 
amusing himself with one of his grandchildren when, on a 
sudden, Lis pipe fell from his haud, and he expired of an 
apuplectic stroke in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

Atter a long life so nobly and successfully devoted to 
the cause of science Euler’s reputation was very widely 
extended. Besides being a foreign member of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, he was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
ol Loud i, nd he had received the Most flattering marks 
of esteem from the princes of the North, with whom he was 
well acquainted, His death was considered a public loss 3 
and the Academy ot St. Petersburg deereed him, ul their 
own expense, a marble bust, which was placed in their pub- 
lic hall. 


tal] ; ] ahility * a] 7" ‘ } 
In respec to luteliiectual abuity, Kuler ranks as one 
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of the first minds of the nineteenth century. There was 
scarcely a subject that he touched but he left the mark of 
a master’s hand. The number of his discoveries and im- 
provements in the diffsrential and integral calealus has 
hardly been equalled by any other mathematician. But 
Euler’s knowledge was not confined to mathematies and 
the physical sciences. Ile had cacefully studied anatomy, 
chemistry, and botany; and he was deeply versed in ancient 
literature. He could repeat the Aneid of Virgil from be- 
ginning to end; and he could even tell the first and the last 
lines of every page in the edition which he used. 


IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


BRELLES-LETTRES, 


or the 


The Genius of Solitud, ; The Solitu le of Nuture and of Vin bg A 
Loneliness of Human Life. By Witi1am Rouncrevitite ALGER, 
l6mo, pp. 412. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1867. 


Few have read more than Mr. Alger. This is evident from any of his 
hooks; it is also evident that he has a taste for the mysterious and sublime. 
We have seen three of his books, including that now before us, and there 
is none of them which we would not recommend to the thoughtful 


reader as worthy of his attention. But more than this we could not con- 
scientiously say in favor of any work we have yet had from Mr. Alger’s 
pen. Upon the other hand, there are very few productions of which we 
could say asmuch. There are more striking thoughts in the present vol- 
ume than in all the other new books which we have examined during the 
quarter, yet it is by no means a successful work, The fine ideas to which 
we allude are collected from numerous sources; but they are again scat- 
tered about without any regard to order or system. By this we do not 
mean to accuse Mr. Alger of plagiarism, because an author has a perfect 
right to avail himself of ideas as well as facts wherever he finds them, 
provided he digests them and clothes them in his own language. But if 
he does not do this he is bound to indicate the sources whence he has 
drawn them, 

The difficulty with Mr, Alger is that he does not complete the pro- 
cess of digestion. In most instances, indeed, he presents us the thoughts 
in a new dress; but, in general, it is too gaudy. It looks too much 
as if it were intended for show; at least, it strikes us in this way. The 
general form is still more defective than the dress, Instead of that unity 


ot design which the title would lead us to expect, and which, let the title 
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be what it may, is essential to a work of art, the utmost confusion per- 


vades the whole performance. If we want to know what the aim of the 
author is we may as well turn to the last chapter as to the first, to the 
middle as well as to the last; and whether we turn to one or the other we 
shall not be much the wiser for our pains. 

In short, the Genius of Solitude, as described by Mr. Alger, is 
an ignis jatuus, We is alternately everything and nothing. At the 
same time everybody who has any genius, or fancies he has, must 
be a genius of solitude, It is only vulgar, commonplace people 


WwW ho ar 


not. We have already alluded to what we should expect 


} 


ourselves from the title. Well, we have the different kinds of. soli- 
tude disposed of in one hundred and eighty-one pages at the begin- 
ning of the work, and all the rest, with the exception of some fourteen 
pages at the end—that is, more than half—is occupied with “ Sketches of 
Lonely Characters.” Of these we have not fewer than thirty-seven, But 
who are they? A more motley category it would be difficult to form. 
Thus, among the * lonely characters ” we have Cicero, Dante, Tasso, Rous 
scau, and Byron, as wellas Jesus ( hrist. Buddha, Confucius, &c.. &e. Now, 
with the exception of Buddha, whom some biographers represent as fond 


of solitude, not one of these was a lonely character in the sense in which 


the expression is used by Mr. Alger. Surely Cicero was not lonely, Not 


one of his contemporaries was more cheerful or fonder of agreeable 
society. 

If Dante was lonely for a time, it was against his wi'l; in proof of this 
we need only refer to his sonnets, especially those to Beatrice, ancther 
man’s wife. Tasso was indeed lonely while he was in prison, but his 
greatest regret in his captivity was that he could not hav his beloved 
*‘Leonora” beside him. How “lonely” Rousseau was can be seen from 
his ‘*Confessions.” Byron was lonely probably for a few days after his 
wife left him, but let Tom Moore's Life of him or his own “ Don Juan” 
tell how long that loneliness continued. Milton, too, was lonely when he 
was deserted by his young wife, but when it failed him to induce her to 
return he soon tried to get another. As Mr. Alger is a clergyman, we 
resume it is all right to put Jesus in the same category with Rousseau, 
\ ron, &c., although it seems to us a little odd. But, ind pena ntly of the 
comparison, where is the proof that Jesus Christ was a “lonely character?” 
No one of his time was more in public than he; no one travelled or spoke 
more. Ina worc, he who has taught, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thys If” can h rd) be said to have favoured solitude either by precept or 
example. But let us see what solitude is, according to Mr. Alger. He 
tells us that it is defined by Zimmerman as “that state in which the soul 
freely resigns itself to its own re flections:” but our author adds, “ This 
is really no definition,” &c. He informs us that “the true definition is 
this: solitude is the iction of the soul rithe ut an ol tand without 


aj roduct.” (p oo.) 
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Our readers can judge for themselves between Mr, Alger’s definition 
and that of Zimmerman; for our own part, we greatly prefer the latter 
We think it has at least the advantage of lucidity. But assuming that 
Mr. Alger’s definition is the true one, as he informs us, can it be said that 
the reaction of the soul of Jesus was “<«ithout an object and without a 
product?” Can such be said even of mortals like Dante, Tasso, and Mil- 
ton? But, this is one of the difficulties of Mr. Alger; he is constantly 
contradicting himself, seeming to pay much more attention to the sound 
than to the sense or reason of what he says. He appears to think that 
simple language can have nothing to do with the sublime, and is only fit 
for stupid people who have not the genius to be “lonely characters.” 
Accordingly, such sublimity as the following abounds in the yolume 
before us: * The Suhara spirit and simoon career of Attila, the schemes 
yevolving in the colossal brain of Mirabeau, the Titanic al fnexe and 


pesimism of Schopenhauer, the oceanic soul of Spinoza, winged only by 


the All and calmly heaving forever, are more appalling, more suggestive 
of the infinite than any material bulks, abysses, or wildernesses.” (p. 31.) 
This, it will be admitted, is upon a pretty high key. We have not yet 
met with a comparison between Niagara Falls and that human “reaction” 


] 


vulgarly called a “revulsion of feeling,” but if we do not hit upon it as 


we proceed we are pretty sure to find as “strong” language in “ The 
Genius of Solitude.” 

Judging from many passages in Mr. Alger’s new book, we should infer 
that he has read “ Harvey’s Meditations on the Tombs,” at least as care- 
fully as any other work. Perhaps we are mistaken; at all events, the 
following sentence will serve as a specimen of the kind we allude to: 

The visitor who pauses in the huge catacombs of Thebes stuffed with 
leath. the hollowed hills with stacks of bandage l humanity that they are but 
thinly-masked m tains of mummies, feels for a time as if he were the 
survivor of a world,” (pp. 83-84.) We confess that, to our plain under- 
standing, this seems rather tumid ; it is not pathos, but bathos. It is the 
misfortune of Mr. Alger that when he is treating a subject that is 
pathetic in itself he is sure to introduce something that gives it a ludicrous 
turn. Thus for instance, while laboring to say some very profound and 
affecting things about death he suddenly informs us that * a fop like Brum- 
mel, lying dead in his garret, affects us with a melancholy incongruity. 
Veant to flutter in the sunshine of fashion, he isa dismal sight in the grim 
storm and tragedy of mort lity a belated butte rfly frozen ona leaf.” p.83.) 
Now, in the name of justice, what did poor Brummel do that he should 
be treated in so tragical a manner as this? But what sort of a feeling is 
“melancholy in ongruity tt We hope none of our readers are * affected” 
with it. Why was Brummel a “ more dismal sight in the grim storm,” 
&c., than scores of others who died the same day and hour—especially 


if he was only “ a belated butterfly frozen on a leaf ?” 
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We cannot afford to give any more specimens. While we repeat that 
the book ought to be read for the striking passages which it contains, we 
must frankly say that, in our opinion, the author is but an indifferent 
philosopher. Although we are given to understand in several parts of 
“The Genius of Solitude” that he is in advance of his age, that the 
present generation are not ¢ ipable of appre¢ lating him, we cannot but 


regard his views of human life as exceedingly erroneous. It is not philos- 


oO yh, or anvthing of the kind, we have in ‘The Genius of Solituck Sh 
pay 


but a morbid 


sentimentality. There are not many intelligent men, for 
ex imple, who will avre? with Mr. Ala r that those who spe nd much of 
their time alone must necessarily be unhappy. He does not make the 
assertion thus roundly and generally ; but if this be not the most prom- 
inent idea in his book we do not know what is. It should be remem 
bered that a large proportion of those who are regarced as solitary 
characters, are so not from choice, but from necessity. The greatest 
thinkers—those who have immortalized themselves by their works—have 
formed the strongest and most lasting attachments to humanity. This is 
true of Dante, Tasso, Milton, and many of the other * lonely characters” of 
Mr. Alger. If they did not love man, they at least loved woman ; and, 
far from shunning her s ciety, it was dear to them to their last breath. 
Sut they should either seclude themselves or leave no memorial of their 
genius; the same is true of the greatest painters, sculptors, astronomers, 
chemists, &c. But when such men do seclude themselves, not because 
solitude is pleasant in itself, but because it is necessary, it is a great mis 
take to think that they are so unhappy as Mr. Alger would represent 
them. And if those who exercise self-denial in secluding themselves do 
not render themselves wretched or miserable by it, with what reason can 
it be said that those who lead a solitary life for the love of solitude make 
themselves unhappy by doing so ? 

But without being impelled by either motive, cannot the cultivated, 
thoughtful mind commune with itself, or with the great minds of the 
past, when brought into solitude by accident or force? Is it not at least 
free from unhappiness as the mind that has had no such advantages? In 
a word, cannot the true man of genius—he who has been taught to reason 
on life, death, and eternity—keep company with himself, so to speak, 


when alone, as well as the man without genius, thought, or reflection ? 


the advantages to be derived from the culture and development of the 


human mind is to be regarded as a nursery tale, 
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1. The Poems of Aurrev B. Srreetr. In two Volumes, New York 
Hurd & Houghton. 1867. 

9. Frontena The Atotarho of the Iroquois: A Metrical Romance. 
By Averep B. Srreer, From Bentley’s London Edition. New 
York Baker & Scribner. 1849. 

More than a quarter of a century has elapsed since the first appear- 
ince, in a fugitive form, of many of the poems Mr. Street, now col 
lected together in the two volumes the title of which heads this article, 
‘Frontenac’ was first brought out some twenty years since in England 
by Bentley, after most of our own leading publishers had declined assum- 
i responsibility of its publication. Immediately on its appearance 
p ittention at home and a et was directed the claims of the 
new aspirant to the | iurel wreath of poetry and while the verdict of the 

tical! canons of Britain was promptly and decisively pronounced in 

favor of the author, assigning him a place in the front rank of the im- 

mortals, by the side of Thomson and Wordsworth, Bryant and Longfel- 

low, his reception by the leading reviews on this side of tl water 
frorded only another illustration of the truth that : prople t is not with- 
wit honor save in his own country. 
Notwithstanding, however, the silence or the e« ndemnation of those lit 
rary tribunals which should have been the first to welcome the advent of 
th »w poet, the popular appreciation of his works was clearly indicative 
if the final judgment of that higher court from which there is no appeal. 
That magnificent lyrical effusion ‘*The Gray Forest Eagle” found its way 
at once tothe heart of eve ry lover of poetry and stamp d its hitherto un 
<nown author asa child of song. The series of poems illustrative of “ Na- 
ture,” in all its varied aspects of flood an 1 field, mountain and glen, bevuty 
nd desolation, indicated not only an intense love of all the works of the 

Creator of the Universe, but the most accurate perception of their distin 
e featur their lightsand shades, their varying manifestations, and their 

iliar intlue 3 And superadded to al this was a power of exp ssi my, 

vord il iv which enabled the author, while submitting iself to 

the requisitions of rhythmical accuracy and melody, to present a com 
plete transcript of his conceptions, a life-like picture of the vivid impres- 
sions of animate and inanimate nature unped upon his own soul, So 
minute and accurate, indeed, were these graphic delineations of the poet's 
pen that both in England and America he was almost simultaneously 
’ sirnat »] by competent j 1 ly ‘8s us the b ‘st represent itive, t le ast, if 
not the rs Roget it school of poetry which, by analogy tot modern 
school of painting, mi cht properly be designated the * Pre-Raphaelite.” 
It would, perhaps, be too much to claim for Mr. Street the same degree of 
excellence in “ word-painting” which Tarner and his disciples accom- 

lished with the pencil, and which John Ruskin has with such marvel- 
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lous power of language glorified; but it is scarcely too much to say that 
in his reproduction of those features of the external universe which were 


subjected to the scrutiny of his poetical observation, he has been exceeded 


by few, if by any, of his most distinguished predecessors in the walks 


of descriptive poetry 


As an imaginative poet, as a poet of the reflective, thoughtful, 


sentiment:l order, as, in short, a creator in the original sense of the 


word designating the class to which he belongs, we cannot place him 
in the same rank with those great master-workers who during th: 
past century have left the impress of their powerful genius upor 


the world’s literature—with Wordsworth and Coleridge, Shelley 


Keats, Ten: and Emerson, and others * wl 





lose names posterity wil 
not willingly let die. 


} ] 


As a descriptive poet, however, as the successful 


nh 


| 


and accurate delineator in harmonious verse of every phase of nature 


which passed under his eagle-eyed observation and scrutiny, we regard 
him asin all respect s the equal, and in many the superior, of any of his 


predecessors and compeers, 
Suum enique tribuito. Mr. Street, in our judgment, possesses 
faculty of genius which would have enabled him to write, or even t 


conceive, the “ Christabel,” the “ Ancient Mariner,” or the “ ym 


17 


before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouny,” of Coleridge, the “ Revolt of 


Islam,” the ‘ Alastor,” or the “ Adonais” of Shelley, the ‘* Endym 


“Samia,” or “ Hyperion,” of Keats. We doubt whether he could give 


utterance to those grave, solemn, and mournful creations of Tennyson, 


Longfellow, and Bryant—*In Memoriam,” “Psalm of Life,” au 
‘*Thanatopsis.” but neither could any of these poets have look: 


with such microscopic vision into the minute details, or fixed so ir 


by a single but most accurately poised dash of the pen the exa 


ibly 
impression of a bit of forest scenery, the gathering and rushing toget 

of the elements in their territic warfare, the soft, hazy, slumbering repos 
of an October day, the “ storin-daring pinion and sun-gazing eye ” of t 


‘*Gray Forest Eagle,” the “settler’s echoiag axe” and the “ rushing an 
thundering down” of the “ Titans of the Wood,” and a thousand ot 


admirably daguerreotyped pictures of life and nature. Thomson hi 


self, the poet, par ercellence, of the Seasons, though he might have paint 
with equal power and skill what he saw, was far too indolent to take int 


his field of observation all those nice and more delicate shades of visior 
and coloring which lend such a charm to the pictures of Mr. Street 
Take the fol] 


landscape, and compare its finely discriminated coloring and its char 


l 


d 


owing piet ire from one of his earliest sketches of an English 


teristic tints with other most elaborate descriptions of similar scenery by 


‘homson : 


B t f l ’ the pleasant grass 
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Streaked by th rys of the 


The mown hay’s odor flils the 
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ii 
And the light clanying of the whetted scyth 
Rings from the meado r yon grov ks 
Tufting the sky with dot ke f 
Points the m i steeple of the villag i 
And through the parted edges of the " 
Gleam the white gravy by tl tlage por 
Cy, th h ; att th 
And near it « hes the pantir 
With t grim mastiff growling ! f 
Beneath the woodlined lattice ashing l 
In da ing ke the shi t 
Of the whirled nr -wheel is | i sw 
With the deep low of the approa kK 
And th well creaking of the harve (-wain 
this spirited rendering of the refreshing fragrance and beauty of a 
er shower in our own clime: 
‘ The full-grown can 
SK nt a t breathings ¢ t ' 
Black, q rms upon t flow 
(er th yranc tered ream, t! sur . 
Its gorgeous « sters, and the bassw il it 3 
I 1 its pear soms fragra Swingin 
Upon the heml top, the th h y 
His three-toned t From her W 
The doe ha led her dappled fawn, to tas 
Th “, sweet glade-grass, with its clov Spot 
. foal > * > Waft } 
The stea gt i with ft gray t at 
And its vapory mantle, onward stey 
The summer-sho er the shinin 
It merrily dances, rings Us tinkling bell 
Upon the dimpling mm, and mori 
It treads upon the ’ ith patt ’ 
inl softly murmurel musi Of ite 
And as its misty robe lifts up and melts 
The suns , darting with a su 
s o'er th ts magic t lia 
1 damp, fresh fragrance from bathed leaws and J 
Steeps the cool, pleasant air. Tree speaks to tr 
In mirthful warble the wet bushes chir 
And the grass answ with its 
In his sketch of * A Forest Nook” we are presented with the “ brist- 
«x plume” of the spruce “ tipped with its pale green points,” the “ scal- 


veech-leaf” interlacing with the fine ragged edges of t 


I 


ie birch : 
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We see the butterfly fanning his rich velvet form,” the “toiling bee’ 
shooting by “ with sounding hum and mistlike wings,” the robin on his 
bending spray, the red-bird seeking the shelter of the leaves, the insect 
tribes, the ant “ toiling on with its white burden,” the wood-tick tapping 
its “tiny muffled-drum to the shrill cricket-fife,” the maple-leaf on its 
crimson stem “ displaying its white lining underneath.” 


} 


1 nooks as this are common in tt 


he woods, 
And all these sights and sounds, the commonest 


In Nature when she wears her summer prime.’’ 

It is given to few, however, to see and hear with the eyes and ears of 
the true poet, and to still fewer to describe “thoughts that breathe” in 
“words that burn.” Among the magnificent scenery of Dutchess county 


in the deep forests, and by the clear, transparent streams flowing 


through the valleys of Sullivan, Mr. Street wandered in his earliest 
youth, breathing in, day by day, the inspiration of their mountains, rocks, 
and gorges, and overhanging cliffs; familiarizing himself with every 
aspect of the wild and picturesque region around him; intensely scrutin- 
izing every development of plant, tree, flower, and shrub, every note of 
the feathered songsters of the wilderness, every motion of its wild and 
wayward inhabitants; and interpreting, as only genius can interpret, the 
myriad voices of earth, air, and life which surrounded him on every 
hand. The Willewemoc, the Delaware, and the Calicoon, the cascades, 
the glens, and the * hollow in the hills,” Lake ‘* Kan-na-on-ga ” with its 
“two expanded wings” and its silvery waters, and the “ giant shadows, 
black and deep,” of the forest which skirts its shores, the legendary lay 
p-toned, 


sullen boom,” pealing its everlasting hymn amid the vastness of the “ sub- 


of the ** Lost Hunter,” the Falls of the Mongaup, with its * dee 


lime cathedral-pile ” of the dark wilderness of *‘ rocks, woods, and waters, 
wild and rude;” even the “humble mill” with its “ red-gabled front ;” the 
school-house, ‘‘ long, and low, and blackened with the hues of time”—all 
and each speak intelligibly to his heart and find adequate and fit expres- 
sion in his verse, 

And not nature alone, buat man—wild and primeval—rude, unculti- 
vated, revengeful and savage, as well as refined and civilized—is here de- 
picted with a fidelity and power which have seldom been exceeded. In 
several of his minor poems, but more especially in “ Frontenac,” the un- 
tamed and untamable red warriors of the wilderness pass before us, as 
they battled with the swiftly advancing tide of conquest which was des- 
tined to sweep them from their boundless forest domain. With the re- 
stricted space at our disposal, we are unable to do more than mereiy to 
glance at this large portion of Mr. Street’s labors. It is not so much in 

he conception, or in the management of the plot, or in the grouping of 
its accessories, that the ** Metrical Romance,” based upon the futile attack 
of the French in Canada upon the Great Confederacy of the Iroquois, 


7 
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deserves our admiration, as in the beauty of the descriptive sketches of 
scenery and the striking delineation of character with which the volume 
abounds. We apprehend that few readers of romance, metrical or prosai- 
eal, would recur over and over again to the pages of “ Frontenac ” as they 
do to those of Marmion, Rokeby, and the Lay of the Last Minstrel, for the 
deep and sustained interest of the story and the picturesque and artist- 
ical arrangement of the details. But no one who can appreciate genuine 
poetry, warm from the heart of genius and abounding with life-like por- 


traitures « 


f man and nature, the majestic and fierce chieftains of the 
indomitable tribes of the forest, and the sweet influence of rural scenery, 
will fail to perceive the charm of Mr. Street’s descriptions. Take, for 
instance, this picture of forest life in the opening canto : 


‘* The green and sun-streaked glade was rife 
With sights and sounds of forest life 

A robin in a bush was singing 

A flicker rattled 

In liquid 


A thrasher piped its melody 









on a tree ; 








fife-like tones round ringing 










Crouching and leaping with pointed ear 
From thicket to thicket a rabbit sped, 
And the short, delicate grass a deer 


r the insects fron 


















Over the glade the ladened bee 


Darted straight forward to is tree ; 





Each bird low twittered on its perch ; 


The night-hawk flew in jarring searc 









The crow flapped o’er in solemn croak ; 









Tne frog its clam orous piping woke ; 






wolf drew out bis plaintive how! ; 


Shouted, in pauses brief, the owl; 


Her wail set up the whippoorwill 






The tree-toad swelled its hollow trill ; 
The firs fli« 
Their gold. green intermittent light, 
I 


With fairy meteors seemed ablaze 










s shed in thickening flight 






















atil the gray and glimmering haze 





, 





We cannot refrain from quoting one more characteristic sketch of fore st 














svenery, as an illustration of Mr. Street’s unrivalled power of minute and 
accurate description 3 


« THE WILDERNESS, 





umerable vistas far 


‘Int 
Extended, myriad trunks between, 
Fye-tangling and irregular, 

Till closed by hillock or ravine 
Trees, trees, a verdant world, were round, 

Strait, crooked, slant, each eeeking light ; 

With some al! splintered, bare, and white, 


Telling the lightning’s blasting bound 
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el 
j 


{n1 now and then was seen a pat! 
Of prostrate trunks in chaos cast 
With upturned roots, dark circles vast 
Sig f the flerce tornado’s wrath. 

s met the eye, all tasselled o'er, 


Hemlochs that fringy cones upbore 


Oaks with their scalloped verdure ; bec 





Whose moss the northward pathway t 
Poplars, light-hued and sensitive 


To every air-breath all alive 


Maples their red-stemmed foliage flickering 
To downiest winds like streamlets bicker 
st id woods, ! hes sweet, that sto 
I se—bearers of the wood 
G i hir rs and laurels gr 
S wing swamp wet } i n 
[ gh this gigant . & 
H t 1e natural ‘ £ 
{ low 4 narrow ta swe] 
Hi ,~u rneath dense t kets t 
Here, broker truggling being fo 
$ kK le K lies i ru 
ew 
t general h g - 
T ! 1 t,t a 
Making a atwilightt 
T glorious sylva ne show 
I stag { vegetal i 
I why sprout, the g ‘ rd trod 
Fia to tl wny 
py g with faint verdure crow 
vb gtot yuir s b 
I , that, tow gs ga i 
i green standard to the sky; 
I " eal t with i ir | 
I t irk h w in the breast 
A ast the dead prone g, with u 8 
' Ku a shr t rm & 


The description of the Cataract of Niagara and the apostrophe in the 
sixth canto to “Cayuga Lake ;” the “Strawberry Dance “in the same 


ie * Moccasin Print” and the “ Night Watch ” in the eighth; and 


canto;t 
“The Battle,” ** The Torture,” “The Detiance,”’ * The Death,” and the 


solemn and mournful * Mass for the Dead,” in the concluding canto, are 


each fine specimens in widely differing veins of the author’s peculiar 


power of “ word-painting "—presenting so many separate pictures every 
detail of which ,is carefully elaborated, and the varying lights and 
shadows admirably intermingled. 

But we must ¢los 


} 


with his foreign and many of his most appreciative American critics in 


awarding to Mr, Street the palin of true poetical genius of a high order, 
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we deen his chief element of power to consist in his passionate love of 
nature, and his unegualled ability faithfully and accurately to observe its 
varied phases of beauty, grandeur, and sublimity, and vividly and clearly 
to express in melodious numbers, his minutest perceptions, at the same 
time clothing them inthe rich hues of the imagination and coloring 
them with the most graceful tints of fancy. He has not, as we have 


already intimated, the thoughtfulness or the deep philosophy of Words- 
worth, nor the grandeur, or sublimity of Coleridge, nor the exuberant 
fancy of Shelley, nor the “linked sweetness long drawn out” of Keats; 
nor will the vibrations of his poetry ever thrill the popular heart as do 
those of Tennyson, Bryant, and Longfellow. As a descriptive poet he has 

s iperior. No modern painter of the * Pre-Raphael ” school could 
even desire for his study more graphic, minute, or comprehensive 
sketches than abound in his descriptions of animate and _inani- 
mate nature. When, as is not unfrequently the case, he attempts to 
svar into the higher regions of the imagination, his wings soon flag and 
he seems conscious of an uncongenial element. When he endeavors, 
with high-sounding words, to moralize over the imperfections of hu- 
manity or to enlist our sympathies with its varied scenes of suffering 
and wretchedness, he beats the air with vapid commonplaces, and is 


manifestly going over a prescribed task, which he feels others of tar 





inferior ability could much more successfully perform. 

Many of his lyrical ballads, and patriotic odes, and legendary tales have 
the true ring and are well deserving the popularity they have obtained. 
But even here he fails to do full justice to his powers. It is only when he 
treads firmly upon the green sward of his native earth and inhales its 
beauty and fragrance; when he climbs its rugged mountains and plunges 
into its wild and ragged gorges, and glides upon its placid streains, and 
penetrates its pathless wildernesses; when he listens to the music of its 
birds, the chattering and chirping of its tiny inhabitants, and explores 
the secluded haunts of its more savage inmates; or when he revels it 


“ 


luxuriant idleness in the “glory of the grass and splendor of tlie 


flower "—it is only when surrounded by these elements of his beloved 
* nature, the emblem of Omnipotence,” that he puts forth all his powers 
and “soars into the highest heaven of invention.” It is only there that 
he “walks gowned ” with “his garland and singing robes about hit.” 
And it is there that we most love to follow him and listen to the music 


ofhis lyre. However far he may, at times, wander from these his favorite 


haunts in search of other fields in which to plume the wings of his 
imagination and disport his faney, we feel assured he will speedily 


return and reawaken the echoes of his ‘** wood notes wild.” 
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Early and Late Papers hitherto uncollected. By Witu1AM MAKEPEA 
THACKERAY. 12mo, pp. 407. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1867. 
Havine been informed that Mr. Longtellow’s translation of Dante had 
a been issued, we have gone to hunt it up among the new books of Tickno 
& Fields; but instead of the Jnferno or the Purgatorio, we have fo | 
Thackeray's ‘‘ Early and Late Papers.” We should undoubtedly h 
preferred Dante to Thackeray; at the same time we have quite a pre 
lection for the author of * Pendennis.” Thackeray had honest: 
courage as well as talent, and few modern novelists possessed higher « 
ture or a more extensive acquaintance with general literature—qualiti 
tions which have enabled him to use his talents to the best advantage. 
The papers contained inthis volume are notto benumbered among h 
best efforts. Yet there are none of them unworthy of him. So 
are very good; they are marked with his peculiar humor; but 
will be read with avidity by his admirers. Indeed, had we kn 
nothing of the author, the fact that they have been collected by Mi 
James T. Fields, who is an author himself as well as a man of taste, wou!« 
have strongly prepossessed us in their favour, We would have regarded 
them at least as worth reading. Tothis we need only add that the pay 
which are most characteristic of Thackeray, and at the same time mo-t 
interesting are those entitled * Little Travels and Roadside Sketch 
“ Picture Gossip, * The Notch on the Axe,” and “ John Leech’s Pict 
i of Life and Character.’ These are more or less illustrative of all 
qualities, both intellectual and morai, which distinguished Thack« 
from his contemporaries. 
Our readers need not fear, however, that we will forget Dante. Wet 
| to ive the best account we can in our next number of the’ manne) 


which the author of * Hiawatha” int rprets the Lnsferno. 


Gleanings J the Harvest Fiells of Literature. A Mélange ef Excerpti 
Curious, Humorous, and Instructive. Collated by ©, C. Bompavcn 
A. M., M. D. 12mo, pp. 548. Baltimore: T. Newton Kurtz. Sia 


We have here a really honest book. Those who expect the most from 


its title will be agreeably surprised at its multifarious contents rather thon 


disappointed at not finding so much as they had expected. The com 


is not merely one who has read much; he exhibits taste and discrim 


tion in his selections. Had he called his well-filled volume “ Curiosit 
of Literature” instead of the more unpretending title of “ Gleanings, 
one capable of judging, and willing to encourage intelligent, extensive 
successful research for the amuscment and instruction of the pi 
would have accused him of setting too high a value on his labors. 


Most of the typoyrapl: small, though remarkabl 
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legible, an incredible amount of curious and instructive matter, the most 
heterogenous in its character, is compressed into this handsome volume, 


which we most cordially recommend to all who have any curiosity to 


take an occasional saunter through the by-ways of literature, 


’ . y_¢ rp , pes 
Tw a ‘tures on the Connection hetiween Sei ai Leveale l Religion 
r\..) 


Delivered in Rome by the late Carpinat Wiseman. New edition 
Dublin: 1866, 


We do not pretend to take up this work through pious motives, and 


ess is our purpose sectarian. An esteemed lady friend has expressed 


wish that we should call attention to some of the arguments adduced 
by the Cardinal in proof of the unity of the human race, fearing lest 
some recent lectures by an eminent naturalist, favouring the theory of 
plurality, might injuriously conflict with the Christian principle of uni- 


versal brotherhood, It always affords us pleasure to comply, as far as 
ossible, with the suggestions of those who cormbine modesty with superior 
telligence: and i he resent } » we have an additional induce- 
ntelligence; and in the present instance we have an additional induce 


in the intrinsic merits of the work to which our attention has su 


co irteously been called. Did we set aside the book because it is the 
production of a dignitary of a church to which we do not belong, we 
should despise ourselves, Far from doing so, we are so deeply impressed 
with what cardinals have done for literature and science, both by their 
own pens and by their generous patronage, we confess that the name 


would rather attract us, and lead us to expect something that is superior. 





Cardinal Wiseman is pre-eminently one of this character; and it has 
been our privilege to have heard two of these very lectures from his own 
eloquent lips; nor shall we ever forget the deep impression which they 
made especially on the Protestant portion of the large and intelligent 


audiences which his Eminence wa3 always sure to attract wherever he 


As the late Cardinal is but little known in this country, 1t may be well 
to make a remark or two relative to his early life and the manner in 
which he attained the distinguished position which he had occupied for 
some years before his death. Nicholas Patrick Etienne Wiseman was 
worn at Seville, Spain, of Irish parents, August 2, 1802. Ilis father, who 
was a respectable merchant, that travelled a good deal, liked England so 
well that he settled in that country, and thus it was that young Nicholas 


Patrick, or Patrick, as he was more generally called at this time, learned 
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his ‘* humanities” at a private school near Durham. From this he was sent 
to the English college at Rome, which he entered in 1818, In 1824, he 
was ordained a priest, and received the degree of D.D. In the meantime, 
he had made remarkable progress in the Oriental languages, including the 
Arabic and Persian, as wall as the Hebrew and Sy riac ; accordingly, only 
three years had elapsed from the time he got his Doctor's degree until he 
was appointed Professor of Oriental literature in the Roman University, 
and at the same time made Sub-rector of the college in which he had 
been but recently a student. 

Much as he had now to occupy his attention, he pursued his literary 
studies with more ardor than ever; this is sufficiently proved by the 
fact that he was but one year in his new position when he published the 
first volume of his Hore Syriace, seu Commentationes et anecdota res vel 
litteras syricas spectantia ; a work which has elicited the praise of the 
most eminent Orientalists of Europe. But anew career was now open- 
ing before him. The emancipation of the Catholics in England suggested 
to him that he could render some service to the church, which had 
been so longoppressed in that country. As his superiors readily concurred 
in his views, he visited England as soon as possible; and the Anglican 
clergy of all grades were § irprise d to see a young priest come directly 
from Rome and offer to enter the lists with the most erudite and learned 
of them, asking no other weapons than those which they represented as 
utterly proscribed by the Church of Rome—namely, reason and free 


dis ission, Althoug! 


many Protestants came to hear his sermons, he 
knew that, in order to influence the Protestant mind to any considerabk 
extent, he must not confine himself to sermons from the altar, and 
accordingly he delivered a series of public lectures in 1836, which were 
published the following year in two octavo volumes, entitled “ Lectures 
on the Principal Doctrines and Practices of the Catholie Church.” 
These lectures attracted considerable attention among a'‘l classes: seve- 
ral Anglican divines, including Dr. Taunton, Bishop of Ely, under 
took to refute the arguments of Father Wiseman. Some indulged in 


abuse instead of argument, and they were aided in that mode of reasoning 


by some of the leading newspapers of the day. But Wiseman was neithe 
timid nor vindictive; but manly, frank, and generous—qualities which 
no people appreciate more highly than the English. Thus it was that 

their assaults upon him 


many of those who had been most ferocious in 


at the beginning soon became sin erely attached to him as friends. 


< 


It is not strange, then, that even the universities were influence: 


is lectures; for it is beyond doubt that the Oxford ‘* Tracts for the 


} ] ‘ 
h 
Times,” esp< cially those from the pen of Dr. Pusey, are to be regarded as 





sown 


influence he was exercising; and he readily availed himself of it by 
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increasing the number of English Catholic bishops from four to eight. 
One of the sees thus formed was tendered to Father Wiseman as a just 
recognition of the valuable services he had rendered the church, but, 
with characteristic generosity, he requested to be placed in the subordi- 
nate position of coadjutor to Dr. Walsh. His request was granted by the 
Pope; he was appoirted coadjutor in 1840, with the title of Bishop of Mel- 
lepotamos. His duties were now largely increased, but they were not sutfi- 
cient for so active amind as his. He is conscious of his ability to use his 
pen as well as his tongue ; and in order to do so with most effect, he founds 
the Dublin Review, and makes it beyond all comparison the ablest Cath- 
olic periodical in the world. Some of his numerous contributions to this 
journal were republished in an octavo volume in 1853, under the modest 
title of ** Essays on Various Subjects ;” and while writing them he had 
undertaken the additional duties of Rector of the College of St. Mary of 
Ascot. In 1849 he sueceeded Dr. Walsh as Vicar Apostolic, and the fol- 
lowing year Pius IX. issued a rescript declaring the ancient Catholic 
hierarchy re-established in England; and the same document raised Dr. 
Wiseman to the dignities of Archbishop of Westminster and Cardinal. 

Much progress as liberal ideas had made in England, these an- 
nouncements created a profound sensation. Protestants of all de- 
nominations were more or less indignant; the indignatiun of the 


Presbyterians and Methodists, especially that of the former, 
} 


knew 
no bounds. Meetings were held everywhere to denounce pope and 
popery ; and all the newspapers indulged in daily fulminations to the 
same effect. In short, so intense was the excitement that the g 


tne ¢g 


ernment of the d iv felt called upon to introduce a bill which rendered it 


OVe- 


a penal offence for Catholics to assume any ecclesiastical titles, and it was 
passed by a large majority in June, 1851. But the Cardinal was not in 
the least dismayed, nor did he permit his characteristic equanimity and 
sood humor to be disturbed. Without indulging in any recriminations, 
he quietly prepared three lectures on the Catholic hierarchy and delivered 
them to large audiences at St. George’s, Southwark; these were fuliy 
reported by the leading journals and they had a most powerful effect, 
Those who hated popery most admitted that there was something sub- 
lime in the course of the Cardinal in attempting to stem such a torrent 
by appealing to the reason and justice of the nation in its own stronghold, 
All now remembered his exemplary character as a man and a citizen; it 
was conceded that his English patriotism was beyond question. His learn- 
ing was thentaken into account, and the good he had done for science and 
literature: so that in a very short time there was a reaction in the 
| ublie mind which rendered the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill a dead letter. 


It is supertluous to say that this was a great triumph ; but the Cardinal 


continued as unassuming, liberal, and conciliatory as ever. Having 





' 
' 
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secured the esteem of the British nation of all classes by these various 
means, he visited Ireland in 1858, where his tour through the greater 
part of the island was a continued ovation, the enthusiasm of the people 
being greatly increased from day to day by his eloquent addresses. 
In short, so great was the renown of Cardinal Wiseman, that when the 
health of Pius IX. became seriously impaired in 1864, he was spoken of 
throughout the Continent, as well as in England, as in every respect the 
est qualified of all the cardinals then living to succeed to the chair 
of St. Peter; but he died in February of the following year universally 
lamented, 

Such is a brief outline of the life and labors of the author of the work 
which a lady, who is herself a competent judge of literary merit, requests 
us to notice. To this we need hardly add that the twelve lectures are 
such as might be expected from a thorough scholar, whose chief object in 
studying the natural sciences, as well as the Oriental languages, has been 
to render the knowledge gained from each available to remove all doubts 
as to the divine origin of Christianity. That they have done much good 
will be readily believed by any intelligent person who reads them; for, 
besides being well and eloquently written, they exhibit profound 
research, presenting interesting and cogent testimozy from numerous 
sources, sacred and profane, in support of the author’s views. 

The subject of the first two lectures is the Comparative Study of Lan- 
guages, and it is treated with unquestionable ability. We have two 
lectures more on the Natural History of the Iluman Race ; two on the 
Natural Sciences; two on Early Listory ; two on Oriental Literature, and 
one on Archiwology. There is no work of any value on the history of 
the human race extant which the Cardinal has not consulted in order to 
obtain testimony in support of the original unity of mankind. We have 
ourselves devoted some attention to the subject; and inno work, 
not excepting that of the learned Prichard, have we found stronger or 
more ingenious arguments in favor of unity than we doin these Lectures, 

I 


t the 





No one extract we can give will sutliciently illustrate this fact; 


following passage will give those who have not seen the work an idea of 


the manner in which the Cardinal treats the subject : 


“For you will perceive how, on several occasions, besides my principal 
object of tracing the bearings of scientific researches upon sacred truths, | 
have endeavoured to call your attention to the light which one pursuit casts 
upon another. And, so here, I wish you to note how our former inquiries 
seem to receive striking illustration from these totally different researches, 
yet so as to confirm still farther the evidence they gave in favour of the 
inspired narative. Thus we found that every new step in the comparative 
study of languages, brought us nearer to a positive demonstration, that 
mankind were originally one family; and the investigation of the early 
history of nations, assisted by the observation of their manners, religions, 
and habits, brings us to precisely the same conclusion. Nor is this confined 
merely to the members of the same « thnographic family, such as the Ger- 
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mans and Indians; but Colonel Tod has certainly pointed out such curious 
coincidences between the origin assigned to their respective nations by the 
Monguls and Chinese, and the early mythological annals of the Indians, as 
seem to place us, in the historical investigation of their common origin, 
much in the same position as the discoveries of Lepsius and others do in 
respect of the ethnographical inquiry, that is, in the possession of strong 
probability that families of men, now completely distinguished by different 
languages, may be shown to have been orignally one. In each science, 
perhaps only one step has been made, but that is so successful as to augur 
still fuller and more satisfactory discoveries. And ifthe common origin of 
these nations can be historically established, we have a strong proof that 
some great and unknown cause must have acted to give each of them a lan- 
guage so essentially peculiar and distinct. 

“ Again, by these researches we have it still farther proved that climate 
or some other cause may change the outward habit and physiognomy of a 
people. For, taking the learned writer’s hypothesis to its full extent, and 
supposing the race now occupying the Rajasthan to bea northern tribe, 
who invaded it from the north only 600 years before Christ, indeed to be a 
portion of that nation which, about the same period, took possession of 
Jutland, we have it shown how two colonies of the same tribe may, in the 
course of some centuries, have acquired the most different physical charac- 
teristics ; the one receiving the fair and xanthous traits of the Dane,—the 
other, the dusky hue of the Indian, But, if we do not go so far, and only 
suppose the resemblances of names and manners to be traces of a primeval 
affinity, we may still draw a similar conclusion, varying only in a compar- 
ative vagueness of date, that the Getz of Scythia formed the fairest of the 
Caucasian race, while those of Hindostan rank among the darkest of Mon- 
gul. This reflection, too, will go far to overthrow Heeren’s hypothesis of 
the existence of two different races in the Indian peninsula, discernible at 
this day by variety of colour, and constituting the Brahman and the infe- 
rior castes, 

“The complete resemblance between the mythological systems of India, 
Greece, and Scandifiavia, obvious not merely in the characters and attri- 
butes of their respective deities, but even in their names and in the min- 
atest circumstances of their legends, is a discovery which belongs to the 
earlier history of these studies. Sir W. Jones, Wilfort, and others, in the 
last generation, had abundantly established this point. The last- mentioned 
writer also renewed with elaborate care the old hypothesis, that a close 
affinity existed between the ancient worshippers of the Nile and the 
(ianges; but, unfortunately, the circumstances I have already detailed 
regarding him, have cast a damp upon the jnterest which his researches 
must have otherwise excited. Colonel Tod has, however, added many inter- 
esting points of resemblance to those which we already possessed, between 
the mythologies of the two countries. 1 will content myself with alluding 
to his description of the festival of Gouré, as kept with great solemnity in 
Mewar, and to the remarks which he has added as a commentary upon it. 
Here, then, again, we have an accession of strength to those reasons which 
would lead us to suspect affinity between two nations belonging to differ 
ent families, according to their philological distribution. 

“This growing accumulation of proof in favour of the common origin of 
nations, drawn from researches which have no natural direction to its dis- 
covery, must greatly strengthen our confidence in the usefulness of every 
study, when reduced to proper harmony with its sister sciences, and made 
to advance with them at an even pace.” (pp. 284-286.) 

We have thus given our attention to the learned and excellent work 
from which this extract is taken, allithe more cheerfully because we learn 
that we are soon to have an American Cardinal, and should be sorry, for 


esteemed Catholic friends, if for no other reason, to 
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see a narrow-minded person, without learning, ability, or a will of his 
own, placed in so important a position. Far be it from us to say that 
there are many Catholic Bishops or Archbishops of this character, We 
readily admit that, on the contrary, there are very few; that in nine cases 
out of ten the episcopal appointments of the present Pope have been 
judiciously and discriminatively made. But we are sure that his Holi- 
ness himself would not deny that in the best of times there have been 
bishops and archbishops—though, perhaps, not more than three or four 
in all Christendom—who, while they might have done excellent work as 
curates in some country village, have been an incubus to the Church in 
their episcopal capacity. Now, what we beg leave to wish is that no 
such dignitary as this may be made Cardinal for the United States. 

It should be remembered that this, as well as England, is a Protestant 
country, and that our people as well as the English admire talent, frauk- 
ness, and courage; while they despise the opposite qualities as cordially as 
any people in the world. We confess that we should rather have his 
Eminence a little deficient in piety than without intellect ; and in this we 
are sustained by the most intelligent Catholics in this country. Cardi- 
nal Wiseman was, indeed, a good Christian; no prelate was more sin- 
cerely devoted to the duties of his sacred calling; but he made no pre- 
tensions to constant praying; he was none of those who would palm off 
lugubriousness and timidity for piety; for no one, lay or clerical, was 
more good-humored or more sociable than he; and certainly no pre late 
of any country was more gentle or considerate to hfs reverend sub- 
ordinates of all grades. The great change which he himself had contribu- 
ted somuch to produce in the popular mind of England, had encouraged 
several religious brotherhoods and sisterhoods to establish seminaries and 
other educational institutions in that country. He visited all; en- 
couraged all ; but allowed none to control him to the prejudice of any of 
the rest. 

If he showed favours to any, it was to the weaker ; tothose who had 
not yet time to establish a reputation or secure a prestige, but who were 
labouring honestly and intelligently for both. One fraternity took offence 
at this and made an indirect effort to coerce the Cardinal; but they 
soon found that this would not do, and had to be content with the credit, 
not of what others had done ages before they were born, but of what they 
were doing themselves at the present time, in Great Britain and Ireland, 
This showed that Cardinal Wiseman was not merely a preacher; it 
proved that he understood the art of government, and, what was better 
ti)] 


still, that he acted in strict accordance with the favorite British mott 


“ Fuir play; and none admired his impartiality in this respect more 
than the intelligent portion of the Catholics. 
We mention these facts because, however trifling they may seem in 


1 


themselves, they contribute to show what a Cardinal ought to be ina 
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Protestant country, especially in a great city like London or New York— 
that is, if the influence which he is to exercise, as the highest representa- 
tive of the Church, on Protestant as well as Catholic, is to be taken into 
account in his appointment. At the same time, we hold that there is no 
need to go beyond the United States to find one who is eminently quali- 
fied in every respect for the duties and position of a Cardinal. We are 
satisfied that the Archbishop of Baltimore, who, we believe, is now at 
Rome, would give universal satisfaction, were he elevated to that high 
dignity. Like Wiseman,he isa man of learning and talent ; like Wiseman, 
he is an author and a critic; and, like Wiseman, he is manly and generous, 
and conciliatory in his manners, 

Had Archbishop Hughes survived we should not have desired a bet- 
ter cardinal than he would have made; for he, too, had a will of his own. 
Ile allowed no clique, pious or profane, in or out of the Church, to make 
a tool of him or restrain him from giving merit its due. He was not as 
learned as Archbishop Spalding, but he had learning enough to distin- 
guish mere smatterers from true scholars, no matter how high-sounding 
and sanctimonious were their pretensions, and he had the courage and sense 
of justice to keep them in their place accordingly. Now, if a heretic who 
knows nothing of theology may have anything to say on the matter, this 
is the sort of man we want to be Cardinal in New York. We have great 
respect for the Cardinal’s hat; but we hold that the head on which it is to 
be placed ought to be large enough to fill it. That of his grace of Balti- 
more has the necéssary dimensions, and we beg leave to think, accord- 
ingly, that his Holiness could not do better than to appoint him now dur- 
ing his visit to Rome, 


SUMMER TRAVEL, FISHING, &¢. 
The Fifth Annual Report of the Directors of the Erie Railway Com 

pany to the Stockholders, New York: 1867. 

Tere are facts and statistics in this Report in which the public at 
large have an interest. It isimpossible to read it without being impressed 
with the magnitude of the institution to which it relates; and yet to realize 
it in its full extent one must see for himself. Nor is it sufficient to travel on 
the road from one terminus to another, as well as on its different branches. 
Itis necessary to stop at a dozen stations, and observe the immense freight- 
trains passing day and night, laden with all the productions of the Western 
country, and bringing back in return both the necessaries and the luxu- 
ries of civilization. Looking at one side, we cannot but admire the in- 
dustry, intelligence, and fertility which can bear so gigantic a drain on 
their products; turning to the other, we must wonder at the enormous 
quantities of manufactured goods, foreign and domestic, consumed in the 


Western States, not to mention teas, sugars, wines, &c. If one only reflects 
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for a moment he must exclaim: “What an immense business to transport 
all these, and with such rapidity!” 

While thus reflecting, a passenger-train, including some fifty cars, comes 
rushing through the valley with a velocity that recals the fabled gemi of 
oriental story, ard with a bellowing that would make the roaring of the 
lion seem tame and commonplace. There is something truly grand inthe 
scenes thus presented in some of those wild, romantic glens on the Erie 
road which the adjacent mountains cover, towards evening, with their 
shadows, as with a mighty pall. The huge caravan stops almost at a glance 
and the stranger instinctively asks: “‘ Whither are these thousands 
going ?” Proverbially populous as the principal countries of Europe are,we 
see there no such scenes as these constantly occurring. As soon as he can 
compose his thoughts he looks around from an eminence and contem 
plates the scenery; almost every variety presents itself; here, woodland, 
dale, and mountain; there, precipitous rocks and murmuring streams, or, 
perhaps, the more stately movements of rivers like the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna, “Ah,” exclaims the traveller, “ this, indeed, explains the 
mystery. Every one who can travels through this beautifully romantic 
and picturesque region, especially in the summer season.” 

These are no imaginary pictures on our part, for there is not a beautiful 
or attractive spot from the Susquehanna to the Passaic with which we are 
not acquainted, or in which we have not spent some pleasant hours. To no 
other parts of the country equally distant from New York do we go with 
so much confidence in search of sport, whether the’game we seek be trout 
and pickerel, or quail and woodcock; and if we had only timeand space, 
we could point out to our sport-loving readers the favorite haunts of 
the finest game we have met in this country. As for gunning, one hav- 
ing a good dog, a good double-barrel, and a good, steady eye, can amuse 
himself at it at about any secluded spot west of Paterson; although 


those in search of genuine sport must go as far as Port Jervis, 
taking the woods there a few miles from the village, on the right bank 
of the Delaware or on either bank of the Neversink. 

As for fishing, we know at least a dozen places where one can enjoy 
himself at it to his heart’s content, and gain strength and weight of mus 
cle at the same time. We do not say that the quantity caught at any of 
those places is large; but, to us at least, the sport has been greater than 
if the fish had been much more abundant. This is true, for example, of 
Sawyer’s Creek, two miles from Port Jervis, and Pond Eddy Creek, nine 
miles from the same village. 

There are few stations westward of this until one reaches the Sus- 
quehanna, in the vicinity of which there are several streams that con- 
tain trout and pickerel. One of the finest trout we have ever tasted, 
in Europe or America, we caught a year ago in Carr’s Rock Creek, four- 


teen miles from Port Jervis, with a rod we borrowed from a lad in the 
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neighborhood while waiting an hour for the express train to New York. 
This good luck indaced us to extend our researches on a subsequent occa- 
sion, when we went as far as Deposit, one hundred and twenty-six miles 
from New York, stopping on our way at Lackawaxen, Mast Hope 
Creek, Cockerton, and Callicoon, and enjoying more or less sport at each. 

We mention these facts rather than discuss the dry details of the 
pamphlet before us, because many of our subscribers (who prefer the 
wood and the river’s bank to the drinking-saloon and the gambling-hall, 
especially when the mereury is approximating to 96° Fahrenheit in 
the shade) have asked us our opinion as to the best places to spend a 
month or two with the view of combining field-sports with the im- 
provement of health. 

Several have asked whether we would recommend the northern part 
of Long Island or the line of the Erie road. This is a question easy 
enough to propose, but rather delicate to answer. Long Island is undoubt- 
edly a very beautiful place; the vicinity of the sea to most of the villages 
is a great advantage. But the Island has hardly any streams in which 
one can enjoy the sport of fishing. What is worse, three-fourths of the 
country are flat, a large proportion of it is marshy, and several of those 
villages which are most attractive in other respects suffer considerably 
from intermittent fevers of different kinds. But the greatest objection 
of all is the manner in which the Long Island Railroad is managed. The 
complaints against this are universal. It seems to be the principal object 
of the company to exact all the money they can from those who have 
occasion to travel on the road. On no road that ever we have travelled 
upon in Europe or America are passengers so heavily taxed for their 
baggage. As an instance of the extortion practised in this way we may 
mention that last summer we saw two ladies forced to pay $6.50 cents 
for their trunks in addition to their fares, for the distance between 
Hunter’s Point and Cutchoque. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the general remark is, ‘* Long Island is, in- 
deed, a beautiful place, but we are sick of this hateful monopoly and the 
Shy locks (Charlicks) who have charge of it.” “But their domineering reign 


, 


won't last long now,” remarks another, in the same bitter, indignant 
spirit. “The new road is already commenced, and when that is finished 
the Jews may take all they get.” In honorable contrast with this sort of 
management, we find the Erie Company offering a large commutation in 
one of the doeuments before us, as an inducement for New Yorkers and 
others to visit some of the beautiful places above alluded to, or to settle 
on them permanently. Thus, for example, an excursion ticket taking one 
to Port Jervis—a distance of 88 miles—and back only costs $3.10. The 
rate for three months to the same place is $41.80; for six months 
$74.75, &c., and a similar ratio of reduction is allowed for all the inter- 
mediate places. Now, those who inquire about the relative advantages 
and attractions of the two regions may judge for themselves, 
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MISCELLANEOTS, 


The Emigrant’s Quest; or, “Is it our own Church?” By M. E. Brat 


cHAMP, New York: Genl. Prot. Epis. 8. 8. Union. 1867. 


Tuis is an unpretending tiny volume; but the author, of whom we 
have no personal knowledge, could have rendered a much larger work 
interesting and attractive. The story purports to be that of an English 
emigrant belonging to the Anglican Church, whom the injustice of an 
avaricious landlord had forced to abandon the home of his ancestors and 
emigrate to this country. The unfeeling conduct of the landlord; the 
grief of the family at having been disp ssessed me rely because the lease 
happened to expire; their parting with their friends, &c., are each por 
trayed by Mr. Beauchamp with considerable pathos, 

Having arrived in this country, the emigrant, his wife, and young 
daughter attend different Episcopal churches in New York; and they 
naturally compare what they see and hear to what they had been used to 
in attending church at home. Some of the criticisms thus made are 
quite piquant; but it must be admitted that in general they are true. 
Thus, then, in a small, neatly bound volume of only ninety-two pages, 
which one could put into his vest pocket, we have illustrations of the 
defects of two systems widely different from each other, but each highly 


characteristic of England. 


The Votary. A Narrative Poem. By James D. Hewett. 16mo, pp. 123 
New York: G. W. Carleton. 1867. 


Ir is but seldom we meet with a new “ poem” at the present day that 
has much poetry in it ; but there are really some good passages in this 
certainly sufficient to satisfy us that if Mr. Hewett will only exert bim- 
self he will produce something that will secure him a respectable niche in 
the temple offame. But this exertion must comprehend more than writ- 
ing ; he who would be a poet must read much, as well as reflect and 
observe much; and this reading and reflection must be of the right kind. 
We hope the author of “The Votary” is not one of those who say : “Why, 
the greatest of all poets read nothing—he had nothing to read; he 
depended wholly on his genius.” This, we know, is often said of Homer, 
but it is not correct. No intelligent person can examine the Iliad with- 
out feeling convinced that the author was not only an educated person 
in the ordinary sense of the phrase, but one of superior culture. But 
were the facts otherwise, it would be very unsafe to infer that becaus2 
Homer immortalized himself without learning, others may do the same. 

By this, however, we do not mean tbat Mr. Hewett is more deficient 
in this respect than most of our poets ; we think, on the contrary, that his 
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taste is more refined than that of some whose productions are extensively 
read. This we could prove"had we a little more time to devote to the 
work than we have at present; as it is, we must confine ourselves to an 
extract, and this must be brief. In ouropinion, the following lines, taken 
from the opening of the first canto, compare favorably with the general 
tone of Young's * Night Thoughts :” 


‘ Retiring Eve with beckoning finger signed 
To Night, her sister, mantled for her throne, 
Who in the Fast’s dim portals waiting stood 


Then, gathering to her breast her shadowy robes, 


x 


ew within the russet drapery 





Of her august pavilion in the West 


Night paced with soundless feet up to her seat 


And lingering light, before her routed, fled, 


Her star-shot veil, flung loose, swept floating far 
From her swart brow, and trailed like sable fleece 
Round her tenebrious feet ; the fair full moon 


Glowed in her dusky zone, outshining all 

The shivering apleudors of her coronet, 

Like one resplendent pearl, by her caprice 

Set in the girdle of an Orient Queen, 

Arrayed in state to hold her evening court 
Her children followed her,—the twain she bore 


To silence at one birth,—blue-lidded Sleep 


This is by no means the best passage we could have given from “ The 
Votary,” for our object is not to praise, but to do justice, by a fair general 
specimen. In a word, the poem has considerable merit, and we are sure 
that many of our readers will thank us for calling their attention to it, 


even in this hurried way. 


The Triumph over Midian. By A. L. O. E., authoress of the “‘ Shepherd 
of Bethlehem,” *“* Exiles in Babylon,” &e., &c. 16mo, pp. 333. New 
York: Gen. Prot. Episcopal Sunday-school Union and Church Book 


Society. 1867. 


Tue authoress of this volume is so well and favorably known to our 
readers that we need only say that if it is not better than any of her pre- 
vious works, it is certainly not inferior to the best of them. Its object is 
‘* to illustrate the history of Gideon;” and, in order to render the illustra- 
tion agreeable as well as instructive, we are treated to a story which is not 
the less interesting for the religious tone that pervades it, and the fine 
Christian precepts and excellent moral lessons which are so skilfully) 


intertwined with it. 
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1. Tirelfth An il Report the Insurance Commissi the Co 2 
wealth of Massachusetts, January 1.1867. Part IL. Lif YA lent 
Tnsurance p. civ. 88. Boston: 1867. 

2. Recent Insurance Laws, Reports, and other Documents. 


Tuer large pile of printed matter on Life Insurance now betore us affords 
a cogent and interesting evidence, by itself, of the immense increase of the 
business. But it shows and promises much more than this, for whatever 
encourages discussion and presents an inducement to the acquisition of 
knowledge is net merely utilitarian in its character; it exercises an im- 
portant influence on civilization. It can no longer be denied that there 
is really an insurance literature, and that it is rapidly improving in its 
tone and general character. We cannot give the credit of this to what is 
called the Insurance Press, although we cheerfully admit that in some 
instances it is conducted with intelligence and ability. The real secret of 
the improvement is, that there are very few life companies which have 
not at least one officer who is capable of discussing the subject in an able 
manner; indeed, there is not one respectable company who has not this 
advantage. 

Those desiring to engage in the business begin to understand this, 
and they are preparing themselves accordingly, so that it is no 
exaggeration to say that ina very short time every office of a Life company 
worthy of the name may be regarded as an academy in itself. Already 
we know several that have excellent libraries. They no longer confine 
themselves to atlases, globes, tables of mortality, gazetteers, reports of 


insurance superintendents, commissioners, &c. Several haye complete 


mathematical works, treatises on geometry as well as on alge'vra, essays 
and dissertations on probabilities, on the influence of climate and other 
agencies on the duration of life politic al economy, &e., & 

In illustration of the rapid stride that has recently been made in this 
direction we may mention that we have been accommodated in an insur 


ance office with portions of t 


} 


1e works of Laplace, Kepler, and Des Cartes , 
which were not to be had at our public libraries, or at any book-store in 
New York or Boston. We do not say that it is strictly necessary 

underwriters to study books like these ; but we hold that all should hav: 


} 


sume knowledge of algebra, They certainly should understand the simpler 


equations ; but no actuary is qualified for his business who does not under 


stand quadratic equations as well as the nature of infinite series 
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But we must not forget that our space is limited, and that now, as well 
as on former occasions, we have some comments to make and some facts 
to state; although the experience of the last three montus has added 
but little to those materials from which alone important inferences are to 
be drawn. By this, however, we mean no disparagement of the Report 
of the Massachusetts Commissioner, which, in our opinion, is at least as 

ble, also as honest, as any previous document from the same office. If 
Mr. Sandford is a novice in life insurance, as we are occasionally informed, 
‘etty shrewd one. For our own part, we must confess that we have 
never been able to perceive the superior brilliancy and skill which, accord- 
ing to some of the insurance journals, have characterized the reports of 
his immediate predecessor. Perhaps this is caused by prejudice, inas- 
much as we had always some difficulty in pr curing ac »py of Mr. 
Wright's Report ; once or twice we wrote to him for one, but never got 
it; so that it might as well have been published off in Timbuctoo for 
tught we could know about it had not some of our insurance friends 
een so polite and obliging as to send it to us. 

Thus far, at least, Mr. Sandford has acted differently ; he has promptly 

ut a copy of the pamphlet before us to our office. But no matter how 


&@ publi ition comes to us, we speak of it as we think it deserves, Now, 
as on former occasions, insurance friends have voluntarily sent us copies, so 
that had the new Commissioner failed to send one himself, we should 
nevertheless have been provided in that way. We mention this because wi 
always suspect that there is something wrong with those who will furnish 
their performances only to those who are likely to praise them. No one, 
indeed, can blame Mr. Barnes on this ground; if the Superintendent fo1 
New York is in the least averse to publicity, or even to the fullest criti 
cism of his own views and actions, we have never seen any sign of the 
fact, for he has always promptly and cheerfully sent us his Reports 
Sometimes we have criticized him, but far more generally hisconduct has 
elicited our unqualified approbation. 

Towards Mr. Sandford we will pursue the same course; when we 
think he does right we will cheerfully say so; but when we think he 
does wrong we will also state the fact, though hesend us a cart-load of 
Annual Reports. We do not know how long the new Commissioner has 
studied life insurance ; but he need not have gone beyond his own city 
to meet with one capable of giving him the best instruction both in the 
ory and practice. Mr. Stevens of the New England Mutual Life is 
one of the oldest underwriters in America, though comparatively 
young in years; it is also true of him that no one has spent his time in the 
business more thoughtfully. Indeed, his mind is fully imbued with the 
subject, its nature and principles; and what he understands he has the 
faculty of communicating to others both with tongue and pen. We do 
not know, or say, that Mr. Stevens is the instructor of Mr. Sandford. 


We only make these remarks in reply to those who wonder at the 
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extensive and intimate acquaintance with the insurance business evinced 


by the new Commissioner in the pamphlet before us. 
But, althouch we have the greatest respect for the general intelligence 


of Boston, we do not think that any other underwriter of that city is 


capable of instructing Mr. Sandford. Perhaps, then, he went to Hartford 
aa the President of the New England Mutual is much more famous abroad 
than he is at home. In the latter city he could, indeed, have got instructors 
enough, of the best class, at least half a dozen; men, too, who, like Mr. 
Stevens, could have helped him to write his report had he been in need 
of aid in that way. This is true, for example, of Mr. Phelps, ef the Cor 


necticut Mutual; Mr. Endors, of the £tna Mutual; and Mr. Fessenden 





of the Phanix Mutual. There is not a judicious or forcible remark in t] 
Report before us, from one end to the other, which any of these gentlemen 
could not have suggested It is true that if he had sought son lessons 
in Cuplicity, or in t rt of saying one thing and mea L ther quite 
different, with these, too, he could have been accommodated by Hartt | 
underwriters, although « \ ve, by those who are n l* acci 
dental But we hold that thers s sufficient int l evid n h 
teport that he | cepted no tuit from the latter gentlem Had 
lor , th r il 4 rtal 4 TLiT¢ its Vi ‘ We ild uu rt hav P]} iit ! i 
his “ summing up” is they now do 

In estim iting th imount of informa mm contained in Mr. Sandford 
Report it is proper to remember, as he reminds us himself, that | lid not 
enter upon the duties of his offi intil July 1, 1866; this only left him 
four months of the insurance year to report upon. It is evident that 
has been industri yush employed during this time In illustrating t 
growth of insurance he informs us that there ar forty-four (44) life con 
panies now doing business in Massachusetts. Of thes only six belong to 
that State; of the remaining thirty-eight (88) twenty-three belong to th 
State of New York, seven (7) to the State of Connecticut, & Some 


idea of the growth of the business m iy be formed from the fact that the 


total number of companies doing business in Massachusetts in 1858 w 


only fourteen (14), less than one-third the present tota the amount 
insured increasing during the same period from 116 millions to 872 mil 
lions vi ry n¢ irly l d Ip pi p rtion In ( mmentit yon ul is creas 
the Commissioner remarks: “The growth of Life Insurance in this coun 
try ~ rprisi ria rapid is It is, is not a false nor unnatural growth It 
rests upon a solid foundation of truth and reason.” p. ix Further on 
in the same page he adds, thet it is, “in fact, a necessity of American 
society. Our male population are emphatically a race ot producers. The 
fortunes of a great majority of our families are in the productive brain or 


hand of the paternal head.” 


We need hardly remind our readers that we fully concur in these 
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anywhere else, partly because we have no laws of primogeniture; no priv- 
ileged class, and partly because our working classes are more intelligent 
than those of any other country. These are the secrets of the incomes 
of American companies, which would seem fabulous were they not attested 
by official reports that are subject by law to the strictest scrutiny, 
Thus it is that compani 3 like the New York Life, the Equitable the New 
Jersey Mutual Benefit, the New England Mutucl, Connecticut Mutual, 
and the 2tna, have revenues which in several instances exceed 
those of the principal sovereigns of Europe. It is a singular fact, 
und one which could be true only of this country, that those of the above 
companies which have the largest piles, legitimately and honorably made 
by insurance, belong only to fourth or fifth rate cities, namely, Hartford 
and Newark. 

Referring to Life Insurance in its philanthropic aspects, the Commis- 
sioner remarks : 


The obligations of the oldest of the companies represented in these Reports, 


have hard!y begun to mature ; still they have dispensed within the last eigh: 
rs over $21,000 000 to the widow and the fatherless, and are even now 
s ! then five millions of dllars to flow out anunally in channels where 


ters ot uo 


ey comes with a double blessing, and to spots which the head wa 


her sy mot ben ence are high enough to rea 
Statements of this kind may well seem incredible to those who only 
give casual attention to the subject, but they do not in the least exagg 
rate the facts. The sums which we ourselves have known Life under 
writers to pay out In one year to widows and orphans would seem 
tubulous if stated in round numbers. It is almost superfluous to remark 
that those whe pay out such sums must have immense receipts. Thus, 
for example, the Equitable of this city, which is a comparatively young 
company, received $400,000 for policies issued during the month of May 
alone, the total for the year amounting to not less than $50,000,000, 
furning to the New York Life, we see evidences equally interesting of 
its rapid accumulation of wealth. Most of our readers remember the 
tree building occupied by Appleton & Co, as a book-store and publish- 
ing house, before they removed up-town, and which was burned down 
i few weeks since. For the site of this the directors of the New York 
Lite have paid $450,000; and in order to have room for a library and 
other kindred appurtenances the y have paid S30 000 more for son prop- 
erty in the rear belonging to another party. The building to be erected 
on this site will, we are informed, be of the most superb description; 
we have no doubt that it will combine chasteness and elegance with 
spaciousness, strength, and durability ; and what will it cost to erect such 
a palace at this time 
But some will remark, * Fortunes are made at all kinds of business 
in New York.” Very true; but it is not because these companies 
belong to New York that they receive and pay out such enormous 
Sums. That they could have done so in New Jersey or Connecticut 
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by perseveringly using the same means and efforts, is not to be doubted, 
since, wealthy as they are, there are c ympanies in these comparatively 
obscure and thinly-populated States which have still larger piles than 
they. The Mutual Benefit of Newark has $12,000,000, after paying over 
$5,000,000 to the widow and the orphan, and declaring dividends to 
the amount of $6,000,000, or more; while the pile of the 
Mutual 


Connecticut 
, after making similar deductions, is nearly, if not quite, $15,000,- 
O00, 


Now, here are two “village « ympanies,” but what metropolitan 
companies surpass them? The only one that pretends to do so is 
that which, with characteristic arrogance, styles itself “the Mon 
arch of Insurance Companies.” But if it be the monarch, why does 
it spend so much of its revenue in issuing circulars for the purpos« 
of disparaging its vassals? Is this monarch-like? Is it honorable ? 


Does it not rather cast s spicion on its own proclamations as to its 


income, dividends, & But the truth is, we believe, that the receipts of 
the Connecticut Mutual for the last year exceeded those of the Mutual 
Life by half a million Be this as it may, we should certai ly think it 


much safer to insure in either of the “ village companies” than in th 


“monarch.” Neither of the former indulges in the habit of paying exces 
sive commissions to brokers, so that it MAY s¢ to do a larger business 
than its rivals; still less, we believe, does either pay a percentage to its 
officers, on business done, in addition to their salaries. Why does not the 
“monarch” claim honour for this new sort of dividend ? Why not 


proclaim it among its “new features ?” 

Such is our reply to those who honestly think that the New 
York companies we have mentioned above as illustrations of the 
rapid growth of insurance are in a flourishing condition, not on account 
of the nature of the business in which they are engaged, and the intelli 
gence and industry with which they conduct it: not on account 
of the faith which the American peopl have in lift insurance 
but because they r New York companies; and, with the 
exception of the amount of assets, there is nothing we have 
id in favor of the Mutual Benefit and Connecticut Mutual 
which does not apply vith equal furee to tl New England 
Mutual, the A®tna, th Phenix Mutual, and the Charter Oak, each of 


which also counts its assets by millions, and does so without arrogance 





The faith of Mr. S ford in the Hartford Accident ( ipanies ji 
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holden for the liabilities of both. In the tables, the net assets of the company 
in both ck partments, exe luding the « apital stock in the first tible and ineluding it 
in the second, are put down in the one column ; and the net value of the life 
policies and the amount required to reinsure the accident policies—in other 
words, the computed premium reserve in both departments—is put in the 
other. The amount required for re-insurance in the accident department is, 
however, merely the estimate of the company. 'The return does not state the amount 
if ri w the amount of premiums received on them ; so that 
the estimate must p for what it is worth No data are Surnished for lesting Us correct- 
ness.” pp. Xc., Xcl 


i 
{ risks Outstanding, me 


The Insurance Commissioner is by no means peculiar in the opinion 
but too plainly implied by his comments, For some six months past it 
has seemed to ourselves as well as to others that the Traveler's has not 
been travelling in the right direction. During thistime, especially during 
the two last months of it, we confess we would not give much for what 
was * merely the estimate of the company.” If we were asked to-day to 
accept that estimate “for what it was worth,” we should have 
to name a very low figure. We were once quite willing to believe 
the statements of Mr. Batterson, but in doing so we have learned a useful 


lesson, although it hac cost us somewhat more than we would have been 


= 


it. Let that pass, however; we will judge the com- 
pany only by its public acts, and from such testimony as that of the Insur- 
an Commissioner. Nor do we wish anv one to accept our j idgment 
any further than it is founded in truth and reason, 

We have now before us one of the publications of the company which is 
entitled *‘Agent’s Manual” and dated August, 1866. Some of the instruc- 
tions which agents receive in this Manual strike us as rather curious. Every- 
body knows what fine promises are held out by the Traveler's to all who in- 
sure themselves against accidents, no matter of what nature, Those 
promises have been made so persistently and loudly that several railroad 
companies in different parts of the country have excluded its agents from 
their cars as nuisances, We all know what is dinned into the passenge rs 
ears in a hundred forms as he enters the cars, but only a few are aware of 


what all this talk rea 


1] 
ik 


y means. We will, therefore, allow the company to 


give their “ private tuition ” in their own words. Five of the following 


“Rules” should, in our opinion, be quite enough to open the eyes of the 
I : 
public 
1. This Company d s not insure against partial disaility ; and the compen- 


sation is only to be prid when the injury is of so serious a nature as absolutely to 
prevent the insured from attending to business. 


2. Distress of mind, or bodily pain as such, even though the ilt of ident, are 

not subjects for compensation 
. ALL injuries entitling the insured to compensation must be caused by 
some outward or visible means—the result of violence—ot which satisfactory 


4. An injury totally disabling a policy-holder (having a variety of employ- 
ments) from one branch of business, but not from another, would be treated as 


a case of partial disability, and rejects 
5. "Toran Drsasiuity implies absolute physical wcapacity for business, resulting 
from personal injuries caused by accident 
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‘*6. Injuries totally disabling the insured from the use of cert 
particular description of 


/ 
! 


i tools, Or any 


1 ption manual labor, but not sufficiently serious to prevent 
him from a general supervtston of all or any kind of business, are cases of partial 
disability.’’ (pp. 27, 28 

Thus one may buy as many accident tickets as he will from Batterson 


& Co., when an accident happens to him he need expect nothing if he can 
pay any attention to his business, He will be told, on application, that 
“bodily pain, as such, though the result of accident, entitl him to no 
compensation,” &c. In short, if these rules be not so many quibbles we 
cannot understand what the latter are. But we will give one other sp 
cimen of the instructions given to agent 


‘* When the agent is allowe d to 
made as effective as possible. ‘To this end, he should visit the editor of the jout- 
nal in which he proposes to advertise 
I le and economic bearings—thon 


if possible, su 


idvertise in the local journals, it should be 
, fully explain the plan of insurance—its 


muughly interest him in the enterprise, and, 


hb 








him, thus compassing a personal influence by a personal inter 
est. He should also secure a favorable notice of the Company, editorially, on the appear- 
12 i l 7 wwe ¢ 2 the l i th p mi i 
f insu st : Ppp 14, 15 
In view of the modi operandi indicated by extracts, it is not to 
be wondered at that the Insurance Commissioner closes his Report by 
warning the public against accident insurance as follows 
‘** Accident insurance must be regarded as still in its experimenta , ; 
ls ils practical usefulness ay i its success Unless it can thrive without 
expending on its own machinery two-thirds of 


all its receipts from premiums, it 
will neither demonstrate the former nor achieve the latter Whether it has th 
elements of stability which pertain to life insurance—of which it claims 
me ingenuily of reasoning to be the supplement—time will be the best proof 
might to have full and fair trial in its own chosen field ; 


but until it has 
found whe its soundings and permanent moorings are, i tt t 
pracicde a init wus my otf de riment y insurance A c mpany whi 1 confines 
its energies and applies its skill to a single line of insurance, of whatever kind, 
is not only mo e |] cely to suc t l } { mo c la ; ! ue [ S sett 


| h of insurance business, which is not of enough 1 
nee to command the entire abilities and the sole devotion of the 


s of a company, is not worth doing at all.’ 





These are facts which none can deny; but they must not be regarded 
as referring to all accident companies only to those that deserve them ; 
and we readily admit that the large majority of those now doing business 
in this country may be ranked in this category. There are three or four 
in New York whose characters are very much like those of the extinct 
petroleum companies, whose untimely end we predicted while they pr 


d to count their capitals by tens of millions 
We were about t 


say that there is not a single accident company in which 
we have the least confidence ; on reflection, however.it occurs to usthat there 


isanexception, But it is neither a New York nor a New Engl ind company 


—we mean the North American Life and Accident of Philadelphia ; 
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although our readers will remember thut our estimate of the life under. 
writers of the Quaker City is by no means high. But we have given 
our reason for it: we have shown that Life Insurance lags there, not 
because Philadelphia lacks the necessary intelligence and ability, but 
because the right class have not hitherto devoted themselves to that 
profession. The principal officers of the North American Life and 
Accident would have taken rank anywhere as accomplished underwriters, 
and accordingly their haying their principal office in Philadelphia pre- 
sents no obstacle to their success. These gentlemen make no noise or 
bluster; they make no attempt to force their tickets on either steamboat 
or railroad passengers. Still less do they exhibit their “ smartness ” when 
the time arrives for the fulfilment of theirengagements by insolently deny- 
ing that they promised to do this or that. Nor does the company belong 
tothe unfledged brood ; for it was chartered as an accident company seven 
years ago (1860). We have no knowledge of its Secretary further than to 
know that he is an experienced, intelligent, and popular underwriter ; but 
its President we have known by reputation of old—first, for many years, 
as one of the principal officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, and 
subsequently as the pre siding officer of the North American. Then among 
the directors of the company are the late General Superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the proprietor of the Continental Hotel. 
and the cashier of the Commercial National Bank ; whiJe among those who 
vouch for its integrity and soundness are men like Mr, William II. Gatzmer 
President of the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company, and Mr. J. 
Edgar Thompson, President of the Pennsylvania Railroad. These are 
the reasons of our faith in the North American Life and Accident, and 
our readers m ay judge whether they are cogent or not. It was this com 


,* 


pany we believe that originated the plan of paying all life policies 
upon the insured attaining the age of eighty, and sooner if death should 
occur: and with this excellent feature it combines the best of those 
recently adopted by our most flourishing companies. 

Returning to the purely Life Department, it occurs to us as somewhat 
strange that, inexperienced as Mr. Sandford is said to be by a certain 
class, he has not a word of approbation to bestow on life companies like 
the United States, the North America, the Se urity, the Guardian, and 
the Universal. If he has the least admiration for any of their boasted 
‘ features,” we see no evidence of the fact; and had it been otherwise we 
confess that we should have thought him credulous as well as inexperi- 
enced. Nay, we think that the large majority of the intelligent portion 
of the public would have passed a similar judgment. But those of a dif- 
ferent character, when they reason at all on the subject, do so somewhat 
a. follows: “Such and such must be good companies, after all; if they 
were not, so many would not trust them as they do. See what fine houses 
their officers have! Look at their diamonds, their carriages, &c., &. 


Our readers will remember that we have often sought to undeceive thos¢ 
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who reason in this plausible but erroneous manner. We are glad to find 
that Mr. Sandford views the subject in the same light. After referring 


} 


to the pains taken by Massachusetts to prevent frauds, he proceeds as fol 





lows: 

Life insurar reverses the laws which govern all other commercial enter- 
prises and investments. In the latter the expenditure comes first and the 
profits, if any, come afterwards In th st years of a life insurance company 
its treasury overflows with the incoming premiums, while its liabilities are post- 
poned for the lifetime of a generation or more than thirty vears it furnishes 
a constant margin plunder perver i of its funds, while its ultimate fiilure, 
though « i is i remote Unless its condition 
is probed by t / ptoms of its insolvency 
until the claims by death begin to eq premium receipts; and this 





Sorty years from tt rt 


These are the principles upon which we have been in the habit of 
judging even the boasted “monarch,” and endeavoring to impress upon 
the public that much more depends upon the character of a company’s 
officers than upon its dividends or its assets, even when both the 
latter are rt lly is large as they are advertised to be: and that some 
of the loudest of the boasters are aware of the fact is sufficiently 
proved by the pains which they take to identify themselves in some 
manner with charitable and pious societies. Of course nobody would 
accuse those of “plunder and perversion of funds,’ no matter what 


generous as to 


their antecedents may have been, who are so kind and 
occupy much of their valuable time in sending the Bible to the Heathen, 
and raising private funds for the benefit of widows and orphans who had 
no insurance policy to fall back upon. 

This reminds us by contrast of the course pursued by the officers of 
the Knickerbocker. Instead of making himself hoarse at the Bible House, 
or anywhere else, serding tracts to the Heathen, Mr. Lyman busies him 


self in sendin tracts to his agents in British America and the German 


Stafes, as well as throughout the United States; and lest they might not 


lly as would be desirable, he makes periodical visits 


read them as carefu 
to them. We believe he has but just returned from a tour of this kind 
throughout the South; we learn that he feels quite as well in his conscience 
and general health as some of those who pursue the opposite course ; and 
we feel satisfied that the day will come when the most pious of the widows 
and orph ins will say that this is the best sort of piety, after all, at least 
ior an underwriter 

As we are fond of comparisons, we may be excused for the remark 
that the Secretary of the 4£tna and the Pri sident of the Knickerbocker 


1 
‘ 


resemble each otherin many particulars, Both are energ: tic and shrewd: 


but these are qualities which they possess in common with other under- 
writers. But how few have so little to say as Mr. Lyman or Mr. 
Endors? How few make so little fuss? How few can afford to spe ak so 


well of their rivals? If both are occasionally envied themselves, that they 
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cannot help; nor does it seem to disturb their equanimity much, even 
when this envy assumes an aggressive form. We have recently had an 
interestiny illustration of this in an attack made on the &tna Life by a 
certain agent, who, in his bewilderment, must have fancied for the moment 
that he represented the most unprincipled company in this city, instead 
of one of the most respectable, But a company that has 40,000 patrons 
to vindicate its integrity can afford to be attacked. We are glad to learn 
that the person who has been guilty of the indiscretion has been rebuked 
as he deserved by the company which he represented, or rather misrepre- 
sented, It may become a “monarch” very well to act upon the Macchia- 
vellian precept, that a sovereign is perfectly justified in making a timely 
onslaught on his neighbor; but the New York Life has far too high a 
sense of honesty and honor to tolerate such a course. We are much mis- 
taken, therefore, if it does not transpire one day that the aggressor in 
this case was but a cat’s paw in the hands of the party that issued private 
circulars about the same time abusing the Connecticut Mutual; but with 
no better arguments than “ wooden nutmegs,’ “* wooden nutmegs !” 

We are not sufficiently acquainted with the Charter Oak Life of 
Hartford to speak authoritatively of it from our own knowledge ; but no 
company has a better reputation, and but few have a larger pile of assets 
or a larger income, the former being nearly three millions, the latter a mil- 
lion anda half. It is a pretty good sign that while it has paid a million 
to the insured and their heirs it has no lawsuits. Companies like the 
United States would do well to learn from it how it guarantees annua] 
dividends ; then, perhaps, their policy-bolders would not have reason to 
grumble, as they do now, that when there are dividends “ once in a long 
while ” it is the stockholders that profit most by them. Intelligent and 
experienced underwriters know better than to pursue this course. Thus, 
for example, the original charter of the Globe Mutual contained a clause 
which set aside twenty per cent. of its surplus or net profits for the stock- 
holders, But the company has caused the charter to be amended, so 
that the amount is now “ declared to belong to the policy-holders.” This 
is as it should be, and it is creditable to the veteran presiding officer, at 
whose suggestion and through whose influence the change has been 
made, 

The Phoenix Mutual of Hartford bids fair to outstrip all rivals in its 
endowment department, It has always been a popular company, and 
deservedly so; but the liberal manner in which it is carrying out the 
endowment plan has considerably increased its popularity at home and 
ibroad. Last year its income was over $600,000; from present appear 
ances, that for this year will exceed one million. Certain it is, in 
a word, that there is no other Phanizx in this country so worthy of its 
poetical name, 


The quiet, unassuming managers of the Phenix alw iys remind us of 
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those of the Manhattan. Both are very Quaker-like, not only in saying 
little and doing much, but also in taking care that their expenses will 
only bear a certain proportion to their receipts. The Manhattan, whose 
annual income now amounts to two millions, shows, in a circular to its 
agents, that its percentage of expenses is less than that of any of twenty- 
nine companies which it enumerates. 

The Continental Life of New York continues to make strides which 
will soon prove that it is eminently worthy of its name. More than once 
we have expressed our regret that the Life company which has assumed 
the name of Washington has been acting rather as the stepfather than 
the father of the Republic*; but the old Continentals, Washington's sol- 
diers, have now a faithful exponent of their probity and courage in the 
institution so ably managed by Lawrence, Scribner, and Rogers, There 
are several new companies on which we are unwilling to make any com- 
ments until they have had time to give some proof of their qualifications. 
But in the meantime we would advise them to take some lessons in 
underwriting. Nor would wesend them to any very old office. That of 
the National, at the corner of Broadway and Fulton, is as good a school as 
we could refer them to; for although the company is young, those wha 
manage it are veterans in life insurance, and they give instructions in 
honesty and straightforwardness as well as in the other various branches 
of the profession, 

There has not been much change in the Marine or Fire department 
since our last, but those personages who, like empty vessels used to make 
the loudest noise, have become wonderfully quiet and modest. They now 
seem very much in the mood of the pious individual who, when his two 
legs were broken, thanked God that his thigh was still safe. 

The next excitement after that caused by the bursting of the great 
insurance bubbles was that occasioned by the objections of several insu- 
rance companies to “ Jew risks.” The Jews were, of course, greatly 
indignant ; ayd why should they not?) They who have always been so 
much trusted and respected everywhere exc¢ pt in the United States! Yet, 
the most amusing part of the whole affair was the letter of Mr. C. J. Mar- 
tin, President of the Home Insurance Company. Such a sample of gram- 
mar, logic, and common sense is so rarely seen that it ought to be neatly 
framed with brass and sent to the Paris Exhibition as a specimen of what 


i 
an American Fire and Inland President, who boasts of having millions at 
his command, can do when he gets a pen into his hand. We have, how- 
ever, learned one fact from this curious epistle; for we had hitherto sup 
pose d that the author was himself a Jew. 
The Hope Fire has recently had an election of directors, and the first act 
of the new board at a subsequent meeting was to elect Mr, Jacob Reese, 


unanimously, as President. Had they done otherwise they would 


* The Washingtonjl tice to the Father his Country int 
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hardly have inspired much public confidence either in their intelligence 
or sense of justice; for no underwriter is more universally esteemed by 
our business men than Mr. Reese. The only change that has occurred 
therefore, in the Hope is the retirement of Mr. Hartshorne from the secre- 
taryship, and the appointment orf Mr. James A, Moore, a gentleman well 


qualified for the position, in his place. 
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HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 
JAMES W, ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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TWENTY-SECOND 


ANNUAL REPORT 


oF THE 


NEW YOoRK 


Aife Musurance Company, 


Nos. 172 and 114 Broadway. 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL 


$7,009,092, 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 


Amount of assets January 1, 1866 sii sade ikipacaentaer toned ov eddiaieetaieiains $1,881,919 70 
Amount of premiums received during 1866 = , 2,736,062 43 
Amount of mterest received and accrued, including pre- 

" on gold, & ° Suéense : 352,742 Of 3,088,804 43 


Total.... revendbes dkecheanens ecesene $7,970,724 17 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid losses by death ... ...........0:: $430,197 33 
Paid on account of deposit for mimors............. aime 71 44 
Paid fer redemption of dividends, annnities, and surren- 
dered and canceled policies ot eeeececcesereseecseers $27,538 42 
Paid salaries, printing, and office expenses..... .....-.+++- 91,378 95 
Paid commissions and agency expenses............0+e00+- 280,796 95 
Paid for advertising and medical examinations............ 38,616 62 
Paid taxes, Internal Revenue stamps, and law expenses.. 2,007 SiI— 1,242,907 53 


"$6,727,816 65 
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i} ) D ANNUAL REPORT.—(CONTINUED.) 
ASSET=. 
ask on hand, in bank. and deposited inthe Union Trust 
Company $532,154 79 
Envested in United States stocks, cost . 2,399,591 24 
Market value, $2,523,753.25_) 
Envested in New York ¢ y Bank stocks, cost 52.561 56 . 
farket value, $57,51s.) 
Invested in New York State stocks, cost oa 791.436 54 
Market value, $52 K 
Invested other stocks, cost 21,687 50 
Market v 
L ( 9 1 by Unit her 
stocks 344,600 00 
Market vi 
n ‘ t 115,608 87 
Market val $225,000.) 
Bonds an! mortgages 42,450 68 
Premium notes on ¢ , es bearing interest 1,354,821 40 
tlua nd s ual premiums duc subsequent to i 
lary 1, iM 336.438 89 
Accrued erest, 1 ‘ January 1, IM 1246 
Accrued rents, not due, to J vary 1, 1N67 2,474 32 
Premiums « px 3 i 3s of ageuts and iv course of 
t Ismissiou 289,74 
$5,727,815 usa 
— 
y r } ‘ r premium as follows: A scrip divide lof FI 
PER CE son existing p es which were issued 
hs J 1 iy n « 1¢ dividends declared in IN 
( i ysh on and aft he first MONDAY in MARCI 1 
m pr ! j I s subject to notes will be credited wit 
lt , i t} Nun 
By order of the Board 
WILLIAM Il. BEERS, Actuary 
Dur year 7 | 8 were issued, insuring $22, 734.3 
Lilk, | ) JANUALI 
Assets as ale ; a6.72 16 63 
Mark $7,009,092 25 
D sed « ry 
R | } $64,291 45 
R i » | A 10,000 OU 
\ rved ‘ ¢p 
lu t } " 1070. S67 9) 
Ret pr 1. paya lemand ot a 
ht ip 331.045 56 
it pr ' 2 Sh 
R "4 5 92 
= pe | ; 
Li irket Vv ut E472508 TO 


THEODORE M. BANTA, ¢ r 
CORNELIUS RO BOG MD 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D 
CHARLES Wiich M.D A 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Vice-Presiden 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, Actuary. 
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ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


CAPITAL - 2s - = + * * = $3,000,000 


‘ i eecece cccece P00 C000 Ce Coes cose coe 00 Coneoseseceeseersceces $4 
BD FEMS. ccccccccccccecs cocesecece cece cerccccesscce cl Dl2i 410 06 
LUCIUS J. HENDEE, President. J. GOODNOW, Secretary- 
TT, ( h, 171 ¥ 
i IAMS w I and I I 
( I 1 part I 
I v t tho A t t 
ry al rp 
TH I 


Lutnam Five Musnvance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cash Capital - = + + = $500,000 00 
Assets, January 1,1867 - - - 586,562 04 


DANIEL BUCK, Secretary. SAMUEL WOODRUFF, President 


J. 8S. HOLLINSIIEAD, Agent, 
No. 4 Pine street, New York. 
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ZZTN A WOM: 


Bite Lusurance Company, 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


$3,000.000, 


Officers and Directors: 


E. A. Bulkeley, Leverett Brainard, 
Austin Dunham, Robert E. Day, 
Gurdon W. Russell, Daniel W. Norton, 
Timothy M. Allyn, Thomas K. Brace, 
Appleton R. Hillyer. 
E. A. BULKELEY, Pesipest. 
AUSTIN DUNHAM, \t0e-Peesivest. 
T. @. ENDERS, Secerrany. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., 

Medical Examiner and Consulting Physician. 
Pamphlets containing rates of premium 
of Life Insurance may be obtained at the office of the Company or from 

any of its Agents 


Agencies of the Company can be obtained 1y 


personally or by letter 
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CONTENTS OF ALL THE NUMBERS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
OF WHICH COPIES CAN BE FURNISHED 
oe- 
CONTENTS OF NO. IV. 
arch, 1861 
I —Perst ian Po etry VI.—The Saracenic Civilization in Spain, 
Il.—Americanisms VIil.—Motley’s United Netherland 
Il.—Mexican Antiquit | Vill.—The Lessons of Revolutions 
\ M rn ¢ | IX.—Quackery and the Quacked. 
\ pular Botany 1 X —Notices and Criticisms, 
CONTENTS OF NO. V. 
une. 1861. 
I. —Ancient Civilization of the Hindoos VII.—The Sciences among the Ancients and 
IH.—The Jesuits and their Founder Modert 
lii.—Jeremy Bentham and His Theory of } VUl—Danish and Swedish Poctry 
Legislation | IX.—The Secession Rebellion ; why it must 
V.—Greek Comic Drama—Aristophanes ° put dows 
V.—Recent Fr 1 Literatur | X.—Notices and Criticisms, 


Vi.—The Canadas, their Position and De 


CONTENTS OF NO. VI 

Septemh« r, ISG] 
1.—The Poetical Literature of Spain. | Vi,—Wills and Will Making [enee., 
1. —Hans Christian Andersen and His Fairy Vil.—Aristotle—Ilis I labors, and iu 


Legends Vill —Carthage and the Carthagenians 
1 —T t [Mu —The Opera XI.—“pasmodiec Literature—Vhilip Thaxter 
1V.—The De Saussures and their Writings— X.—The Secession Rebellion and its Sympa- 
Mme. Neck thizer 
V.—Mahowmct and the Kor XI.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. VII. 


December, _ l. 








I The Menand Womer of Tlemer ViI.—Russia on the Way to India. 
1.—Fa f Buck Yheory of Civiliza VIL—B say erent aud Writings. 
tior |} Viil.—Count De Cavo : 
1.—Burial Customs and Obitual Lore. 5 eee Morals of Trade 
1V.—Mo tern Ita I ature | x.— s and Criticisms. 
Vv —Né ty for a General Bankrupt law 
CONTENTS OF NO. VIII. 
March, 18t2 
~V indication of the Celts i VI.—Rombastic Literature 
Ar 1 of Rugt VIL —Influence of Comparative Philology on 
-KFemale | i 1; Good, Bad, and In Intellectual Development. 
fferent a a 
! Christ Martin W 1 IX - nion, nota Le 1¢, but a Perma- 
V.—lm ts and New Uses of Coa ant Govern ent 
* Gas X.—Notices a tic'sms. 
CONTENTS OF NO. IX. 
une, 186 
1.—The Chinese Language and Literature VII —Sir Philip Sitney 
Il.—Ang gy ar Demon y, Ancient Vill.—Auror 
and Modern | 1X.—Yell "nemy to Civil- 
Til Sir Thomas More and | Times 
! Ma a Represe t Poem X.—The of Design and 
\ ( ‘M 
Vi t { Pursuit of the X1L.—Not 
( t \ 


CONTENTS OF NO. X. 


Scptember, 





T —Tneret nt Nature of Thing | ay —New Theories and New Discoveries in 
] he Wo Infl ce of Goett Na uli ry 
WI Madame de Maintenon and her Times VI —Poland—Causes and Consequences of 
IV.—Eifects of War and Speculation on Cur- Her Fall 

re | IX.—Quackery of Insurance Companics, 
v Sacred Poetry of tl * Middle Ages, X —Sotices and Criticisms. 
Vi.—lhe Laws and Ethics of War. i 

CONTENTS OF NO. XI. 
ember, 1802 
—The Arts and Sciences am itieie nt Yi—An iré and Arno 

Feyptians Il.—Hacon § 1 Fssayist 
If_—New Engiand Individualism, vit —lublishers, Good, Bad, and Indifferent. 
lll.—Genius, Talent and Tact 1X.—irect and Indirect Taxation at Home 


\V ee our Great Atlantic Cities be Fort! and Abroad 
! X.—Noticcs and Criticisms 
V.—The W: itipgs aud Loves of f Robert Burus. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XII. 
March, 1863. 

I.—The Works and Influence of Scl ?. VI.—Orators and | | 5 
II.—Astronomical Theories VIL. —Insurance Quackery and its Organs, 
TIl.—Culture of the Human Voice. Vill. —Charlemagne and His Tin 
1V.—Lucien and His Tim | 1X.—James Sheridan Knowles 
V.—Electro-Magcectism aud Kindred Sciences X.—Not and Criticisms. 

CONTENTS OF NO. XIII. 
June, 1863. 

I.—The Greek Tragic Drama— Eschylus, VI.—Manhattan C ge 
11.—1 gy of the Am an Indians. Vil. —Woman—Her Intluence andCapabilities 
Tl. —Vhonographic Short-Hand VIll.—Peruvian Antiquit 
IV .—Arabic Language and Literature, 1X.—Manufacture and | Artificial Pr 
V .—Earthquakes— r Causes a ( cious Stones 

qu X.—Notices and Criticisms, 
CONTENTS OF NO. XIV. 
September, 1863. 

1.—The Insane and their Treatment, Past VII.—The Put Schools of New York. 

nt ) VUI.—A t i Via @ ts Inhab 
TI fl t 
Vi.— vy} a iF \ cs | ] -_ il ¢ Working Cla sin 
] ! and Cl } 1 

V.—Meteor } x .—f mere f ¢ g S a 
Vi.—spur sand Charlata f Phr | ries, &c. 

D XI.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF NO. XV. 
December, 1863 
I.—Prison Discipline, Past ant Present. VII.—The House of Mapsburg. 


Il. —Richard B Sheridan Vill.—The Mexicans and their Revolutions, 
11,—Inftluence of the MeJ | from Iturbide to Max 
V.—Girard ¢ ‘ge and its Founder, IX .—The Gypsies, their History and Charac 
V .—Modern ¢ zition ter 


eries. X.—Notices and Crit 
CONTENTS OF NO. xVvVI 
March, 1864 


I.—Sourees and Characteristics of Hind 


VI.—Our Quack Doctors and their Perform- 


pstock as a Lyr nN Poet I 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVII. 
June, 1864 
T.— hagoraf iH 1 I i a r 
I { and M { \ N 4 y Ma 
I -K inl i _ Pa i I t \ 
1V.—Cemet and Modes of Burial, Ancient | VIIT.—Our Presidents and Govert pared 
und Me to King t 
V.—Coll of the Ho'y Cr IX N and ¢ 
CONTENTS OF NO. XVIII. 
September, 1864 
I. — try, its H \ 1 I ‘ 
l v \ I r 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIX. 
December, 1864. 
I —Pericles and His Times Vi.—teo X. and His Tir 


I 

1i.—Chief Just ( va 

V.—Spanish Literature—Lope de Vega } VIIt.—The P nt’s Mes 
V eranrt - Crit 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XX. 
urch, 1865. 
to Vi —Machiavelli and Nis Maxims of Govern- 
n | ment 
and the Coy VIl.—Hist sand Abuses of Petroleum, 











Vill. — sw 1 His New Re ou. 
a | 3 isms, 
CONTENTS OF NO. XXI. 
une, 1865. 
I.—The Celtic I VI —Modern Correctors of the Bible. 
Il.—Wall i | VIL—A t and J» b @ veries in 
Ill,—United Stat Bank Syst ast and Medical Ss } 
lresent Vill —T I a I tsofthel on. 
JV.—The New York Bar—Charles O’Conor IX.—Notices and Crit 13, 
V.— 4. } My 4 
CONTENTS, OF NO XXII. 
tem xT, LSbo. 
1 —Lard Derby’s Trans'ation of Homer VI.—The National Debt of the hited States, 
].—William Von Humboldt as a Compara. Vil Vilizat f the Ancient Persians 
tive Pb gist } Vill. —Commencements of Colleges and Semi- 
11. —The Wits of the Keign of Queen Anne. nar i¢ 
IV, om Fema canine, IX.—Nct sand Crit 
lV.—TIb gative Charact 
CONTEN vTS OF NO, XXIII. 
eml xT, 1865 
I. —Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems | VI —Lord Palmerston, 
Ii.—ta Ww r Influence. Vil.—Museums and Botanical Gardens. 
Il1.—The symb i is Vill The 1 t's M e 
] — iract and Destiny of t Negro, LX.—Not and Crit 
V.—Epidemics and their Cause | 
CONTENTS OF NO. XXIV. 
urch, 186. 
1.—Galileo and his I V.— nt Veto—fichts of Con- 
Ihk.—A alia | t i Ik ny 1 
Iil.—luternat al ¢ t | Bau . VIL— aud his Work 
Oration bine i md Ana 3 
lV.— luey 3 1a \ i \ —Pritic<h R ni] ! 
ix —Nut ( 
CONTENTS OF NO. XXV, 
une, 1S06. 
¥.—Socrates and I ! | VI.—The South American I blice and the 
Il The Saturnian S i. Monr Duetr 
Iil.—Heine and his Work VII.—Greek Tragic Prama—sophocl 
1V.—Why the ¢ ‘ n New York. Vill tisan | tructio 
vV.— F IN Nobi¢ und Crit 
CONTENTS OF NO. XXVI., 
Seple nber, 1866. 
1 —The J Corsar of Na Il ! ges and Our Churchmen 
1 The Philos« f Death, | I aw and Lawy 
lil.—Arabian Civilization, and What We | — am of Modern Philosophy 
Owe it |} Will The National Convention and its Work 
LV.—Newt 4 li 1X Not ¢ 
CONTENTS OF NO. XXVIL 
December, 1366. 
1.—Physiology and the I ns it Teaches. Vi.—Ilungary, her Literature and her Pros 
lk.—Cuba, its K irees and Destiny } pect 
Iii—. Robert Bo iis Influence on Science VIT.—TInd nt Publications. 
ul l ral l is. Vill I ition in Congress 
1V.—Food and its reparation | IX.—Notices and Crit Nis. 
CONTENTS OF NO. XXVIII. 
ch, 1867. 
I.—Alfieri. his Life, Writings, and In e VI.—Necro Rule in Hayti and the Lv it 
L.—Oliver Cromwell, his Charact and Gov- Teach 
ernment Vil.—The sun and its Distar f » th 
111.—The Temporal Power of the Pope. kart 
IV_—Chatterton and his Works. VITL —Insurance, Good, Bad, and li it 
V.—Pvisous aud Poisouer }  1X.—Notices and Criticisms 
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_ CONTRIBUTORS re 
THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ag The following list in a only those whose contributions have attracted 


ADLER, Dr. G 5 MOD TB ccccee owe am Von Hum Lasa pa 





B 4 
CHEEVER, HENRY R t Ma secevcevees _— cninhenee rn Italian Literat 
DENNISON, PROF. HENRY, Glasgow, Scotland winaetenoe .- The Works of Char Dick 
GALBRAITH V.H. LE POER, Dublin, Ireland sénvesaveens esecesee Mexican Antiquitic 
HENZEL, PROF. CARL B., Philade); ee ‘ . Wills and Will Making 
HILL, CLEMENT HUGH, Boston, Ma : cdeeeen oesens am Pitt and his Tim 
HOLLAND, REV. HENRY L., New York . veees Our Nat ul Defences 
HUDSON, JOSEVH DANA ’ortiand, Maine ,, ‘ Vi Ph phy of H 
HOWARD, EDWARD D., M.D., New York.... ° .Availability, or Politicians vs, Stat 


UERBGER, A. EB. MH. Lowa, Me. ccccccccvssccccessseccecescecses Chatterton and his Works 
LIEBER, PRO! \MES T., Louisville, Ky sreeee ...New Theories, & Natural History 
LLOYD, PROF. MAX G., Boston, Mass........... The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Brow: 
MACKENZIE, DR. R. SHELTON, Philadelphia... ... ‘ ; Lord Palme 


M \BE,J. I I hiladelphia,... ‘nn .. Effects of War and Spx at Cu 
MILLS, REV. HENRY, LL. D., London, I anid ‘ cooes kn Sara cc zat 1s 
McCLENAHAN, JOHN, New York ° ee .-A Glance at the Turk Emy 

ind Present, Berkeley, his Life and Writings, The Union not a League, & 





MEZZROCCHI, FE. C., M.D. Boston, Mass,..... oecececce , oseeee--Count de Cavour, 


MORSE, JOIN T., Boston, Mass............The Conspiracy of Cataline, Graham of Clas 
and the Coy ant Wa nste 





WOODRUFE ; anit on .. -Nashvilie, Tenn., The Civilizing Forces 
WENTWORTH, REV. E. I Toronto, Canada , jest isteneeeesoeseceee Gere 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


or 


ILARTFEORD, CONN. 





AnnualIncome - - - + + + $6,500,000 
Accumulated Assets January 1, 1867, over - $13,000,000 


teceipts during the year ending, January 1, 1567. 


Premiums $5,380,894 13 

Interest 1,125,126 74 

Total $6,506,020 s7 
Amoun of Losses paid ................+55- os ecccscece9e0,088 11 
Amount of Dividends paid................... . 531,458 00 


The number of Policies iasned ac iring the year ending January 1, 1867, is 13,766. 
After payment of the Annual Dividend to the Assured of SIXTY PER CENT., and 
the payment of all losses during the year, the capital has increased over Three Millious 
ot Dollara, being nearly S10, 000 per day; showing a prosperity unequalled—even in 
its own previous history It has now ever F orty Thousand Policy ltolders, and is 
the largest Company in this country 






The following letter from Bankers who are insured in the Connecticcr Mctvat. Lire 
INSURANCE ComPaANY shows how the promises of the Connecticut Mutua. Lire Insur- 
ANCE COMPANY are performed : 

Troy, October %, 1866. 
Mesers. Peck & TittumMan, GENERAL AGENTS OF Conn. MuTUAL Lire INsuRANCE Co.: 


GENTLEMEN—The undersigned, policy-holders in the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur 
ance Company, feel that it is too late in the day for this Company to need any recommend 
ation from us, Yet, in view of the fact that rival companies are jealous of her unparalleled 
success and are making an effort to disparage her, we take great pleasure in saying that 


the Connecticut Mutual h os de ne better by us tha in was promised. Your representations 
to us have been more than realized. The non-forfeitable feature adopted by your Com- 
pany—the great economy and prudence in the management of its business—the large divi- 
dends annually paid to us, anc especially the sixty per cent. dividend paid this year—also 
the change made by whichin the settlement of pouctes at death, not even a single note 





comes out of the policy all combine to increase \if any inerease is possible) our confi- 
dence in your Company. And we cheerfully recommend it to all desiring to get theirlives 
ineured. We would not change our insurance in this for one in any other ¢ ompany 


Respectfully yours, 
JARED S \ EED, President Tre yy Savings Bank 
WILLARD GAY, Cashier National State Bank, Troy 
C.M. WELLINGTON, Cashier Manufacturers’ National Bank, Troy 
G. F. SIMS, Cashier Troy City National Bank, . 
P. M. CORBLN, Cashier Union National B ank, Tr 
S. TAPPAN, Cashier National Exchange Bank 
J.B. KELLOGG, Cashier ¢ atral Nations ank, y 
F. SIMS, Cashier Merchants’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, Troy 
GEORGE A, STONE, Cashier Mutual National Bank, Trov 
C, P. WILLIAMS, Cashier National Albany Exchange Bank. 
A. WALSH, Cashier National Bank of Lansingburzh. 
Cc. P. HARTT, Cashier Second National Bank, New \ ork 








This Company was organized DECEMBER, 1516, and has been in existence twenty 


years 
During this period it has xccumnulated a capital of $13,363,275 88 
Has paid losses to the amount of ° 3.151, 356 00 
Has paid dividends to its me mbers to the amount of... 3,625,919 “oo 


And has now a membership of over ‘ 40,000 
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WHY THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL SHOULD BE PREFERRED. 
Because it is the Largest, Safest, Cheapest, Best. 


It has been demonstrated to be 
The Great Life Insurance Company of this country. 


I. It has the largest number of members. 

Il. It has the dargest amount insured. 

IIf. It has the largest surplus 

IV. It has the largest divisible surplus. 

V. It has the la gest business. 

VI. It has the l rgest income 
VII. It has had through its whole history the smallest average expenses 
VIIL. It obtains the /argest average rates of interest on its investments 

IX. It therefore furnishes insurance at less cost than any other company 


All Policies issued by this Company are either non-forfeitable 
by their terms, or may be converted into those 
which are so, at the option of the insured. 


None but strictly unexceptional. risks accepted, and only upon ages be 
tween FOURTEEN and sixty. 


GUY R. PHELPS, President, Z. PRESTON, Vice-President. 
WwW, S, OLMSTED, Secretary. L. S&S. WILCOX, Physician. 


Janvary 1, 1867 


Sharler Oak Life Susuranee Go. 
ASSETS: 
JUNE, 1867, 


$3,200.000. 


Annual Income 
OVER 


$2,500,000 


DIVIDENDS GUALANTELD 


Annual Dividends. 





Policies Issued, over 26.000. Losses Paid, $1!.250.000. 
Dividends Paid, over $750.000. 


<-> 


Those intending to obtain Insurance, are urged to consult our Accents, and examine the 
merits of this Company 
: . e oe 
JAMES C, WALKLEY, Pres. 8, H. WHITE, Sec’y 
NOYES 8. PALMER, Vice Pres S. I. PRESTON, Ass’r Sec'r. 
* 


HENRY M. PALMER, Scpt. oF AGENCIES 
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MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK. : 


Testimeny of Partics who have used it for more than a Quarter ofa 
Century. 








ReGistry OF Deeps Orricer, ; 
Boston, January, 18, 1859. } 
Messrs. Maysarp & Noves—(Gentlemen : I am glad that longer use of your 
Writing Ink enables me to repeat the testimony given in its favor many years 
ago. I have used it in this office thirty-seven years, and my oldest records are 


“17 } } 


as legible and black as when first written. This rare quality for permanence 
renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all mercantile purposes, 
where it is important that the writing should remain legible and unchanged in 
color by the lapse of time. 
HENRY ALLINE, Register of Deeds. 
rhe following extract from a letter of a well-known and long-established 
Bookseller in Dover, N. H., is like many others the proprietors are constantly 


After trying various kinds of Ink, most of my customers came back to 
yours. Iam tired of the miserable compounds offered every little while, pre- 
ud to be superior to all other kinds of Inks, and will have nothing further 
to do with them. I have used your Ink on my books over twenty-six years, and 
y customers can see how it stands against time. Entries made in 1832 are as 
fresh as those made during this year. 
** Dover, N. H., Oct. 26, 1858 “EK. J. LANE.” 


Maynard & Noyes’ Copying Ink. 


This Ink yields a copy as distinct and perfect as the original. It also come 
ines all the properties of our Writing Ink, for which it can be substituted. 





a beautiful red or crimson color, and surpassingly brilliant 


and It is f from sediment, and will not mould, fade, or turn dark by 


aA 


Maynard & Noyes’ Carmine Ink, 


r Inks, t her with Blue, Red, Indelible and Stencil Ink, 


Chemical Writing Fluid, Ink Powder, &c., are for sale by the ifucturers, 
Nos. 51 & 53 WATER STREET, 


. 
Boston, Mass., 


AND LY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 
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JAY COOKE & CO. 
DAWN BERS: 


Fifteenth Street, Opposite Treasury and State Departments, 
WASILINGTON, 


AND 


No. 114 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia, 


ie ite. ay ’ « a « \eR © oe Om ee 7 = NTT 


we et ees M ~/ * ws VS See we ed 4 waU Jb ily 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, TREASURY NOTES, 
‘ERTIFICATES, ARMY AND NAVY VOUCHERS, 
COIN, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE, 


~ 


CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
COLLECTIONS 
Upon the several Departments of the Government, and 


prompt returns made. 


gx In tion w ises in PHILADELPHIA and WASHINGTON, we hare opened 


No, 1 NASSAU STREET, Cor. of WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Mr. EDWARD DODGE, late of Clark, D & Co., New York, 
Mr. H.C. FAHNESTOCK, 
Mr. PITT COOKE, 


ise al 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
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ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE > 


FAMILY HOTEL, 


SYDENEXAM, near LONDON, 


——_—— 


+e+- - 


This Hotel has recently been entirely redecorated 
and greatly enlarged and improved. In all the ar- 
rangements especial regard has been had to the coim- 
fort of the visitors. The rooms, which have been ar- 
ranged in suites, with all the requisites of a private 
house, are capable of accommodating families whose 
establishments may demand an extensive or limited range 
of apartments. The Hotel is situate within five minutes 
walk of the Railway Station (Crystal Palace), and is divided 
from the Crystal Palace by the high road only. Immediate 
access is thus obtained to the Palace, and both the West 
End and City are within fifteen minutes’ ride. The garden 
is perfectly secluded, and commands uninterrupted views of 
some of the loveliest scenery in England. An elegant Coffee- 
room for Gentlemen, fitted with every comfort and supplied 
with every luxury. Cuisine and wines of first-rate quality. 

The Lawn Rooms may be engaged for Priviie Dinner- 
parties by giving the Manager one or two days’ notice ; and 
during the summer months a liberal Table d’Héte will be 
provided daily, at 2 P. M., at 3s. 6d. each, and at 6.30 with 


Dessert, at 6s. each, attendance included. 





FRENCIHI AND GERMAN SPOKEN, 














———s 
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SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, 119 BROADWAY. 
Capital and Surplus - © - - $1,421,325 39 





CONDITION JANUARY 1, 1867, 


Amount of Cash on hand and in bank.............. . , $28 272 94 

“ in hands of agents and in course of transmission.............. 151,775 89 
Government Stocks .............. oneee . sepeen nnomnit 281562 HM 
Other Stocks owned by the Company TMS CORED cc ccccsececs coccen seceee V9. S10 a0 
Loans On Bonds and Mortgages............... ra : a . " 408.184 00 
Loans on United States Stocks and Bonds, payable on demand................. 106.300 00 
Other property, miscellaneous items..... —— : . 148 S88 70 
Due for Premiums on Policies issued at Office (Fire, Inla und Ma ) : 1D. 575 06 
Bills receivable for Premiums on Marive and Inland Navigation Kisks as 54.066 81 
Interest accrued on Ist of January, 1867.......... .... eee 10.412 17 
Salvages on Inland Marine Losses..... ............. ienannae ete 15.870 12 
Claims for Losses on Reinsurance Policies in other Companies amare 709 20 


$1,421,325 39 


Total amount of Losses, Claims, and Liabilities, $158.956 99 
Fire and Inland Insurance at reasonable rates. Losses promptly and eq 
A. F. HASTINGS, President 
FRANK W. BALLARD, Secretary 





"'RELEC STAN DATED 
AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 





AND COMBINATION CUSTEHIIONS. 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1859. The best and 
only reliable Billiard Table manufactured Balls, Cues, and every article 


relating to Billiards, for sale by 


PHELAN & COLLENDER. 


Cor. Crosby and Spring streets New York 
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Continental Lite Musurance Conyan 


OF 


NEW YORK. 
Ofjice, No. 26 Nassau Street, corner of Cedar. 


DIRECTORS OFFICERS. 


James B. CoLaate 
of Trevor & Gol 
gate, Bankers 


president, 


Justus Lawrence 


CM. Derew 
of Depew & Potter _— 
meat sph Vice-President, 


Sec'y of State . 
’ G, TL1en Scrinwer 


M. B. Wynkoop 

of Wynkoop &Hal 
lenbeck, No. 113 
Fulton street 


Secretary, 


J. PT. Rogers, 
Justus LAWRENCE, 


President 


f° Actuarn, 
G. Hitron Scryer, § ae 
Vice-President. 3 teed " Rk. C. Frost 
Joseru T. SaAnGer \ 
3 
Merchant, No. 35 10 | 
a ee 
Liberty street “ee 4 Medical Eraminer, 


Henney ©. Fran, DD., Wai 
ae 
Newark, N. J. 


PROFITS OF THE COMPANY ANNUALLY DIVIDED. 


One-third ofthe Premium may Remain unpaid as a Loan. 
NO NOTES REQUIRED. 


Policies Non-forfeitable. 


Thirty Days’ Grace Allowed in Payment of 
Premiums. 


EACH POLICY-HOLDER HAS A VOICE IN THE ELECTIONS. 


E.D. Wareter, M.D 








After THI wnnual payments of promium 1 CASH LOAN may be had equal to four ifthe 
f the value of the potic 
INSURED HAVE THE WIDEST LIBERTY TO TRAVEL WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 


No Fee Charged for Medical Examination or Policy. 
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THE 


North America Life & Accident 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
General Office, 432 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
CAPITAL, = = = $500,000. 





This Company insures against DEA'TH from any cause, with or 
without indemnity for disability resulting from accident, 

The rates are exceedingly low, as compared with other companies. 

All Policies are non-forfeitable except for fraud. 

All Policies payable at death, or 80 years of age. 

The Company is doing business in New England, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Missouri, Arkansas and Tennessee ;—and persons desiring 
Life or Accident Insurance, are respectfully referred to our numerous 
Agents in those States, 


L. P. DARLINGTON, LEWIS Hf. HOUPT, 
Secretary President. 


OFFICE OF THE 
HOPE FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 92 BROADWAY. 


May 28th, 1867 
At an Election for Directors held at the office of this Company on Mon. 
day, 15th inst., the following gentlemen were elected for the ensuing year, 
viz. : 


Henry M. Taber, Joseph Foulke, John W. Mersereau, 

Theo. W. Riley, David L. Eigenbrodt, William Remsen, 

Stephen Cambreleng, Joseph Grafton, Stephen Hyatt, 

Robert Schell, Frederick Schuchardt, Amos Robbins, 

Jacob Reese, Joseph Britton, William H. Terry, 

Henry 8. Leverich, Thos. P. Cummings, Lebbeus B. Ward, 
D. Lydig Suydam, Cyrus H. Loutrel. 


And at a subsequent meeting of the Board, Mr. JACOB REESE was 
unanimously elected President 


JAMES E. MOORE, Secretary 


92 Broadway, May 24th, 1867. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day, Mr. James E. 
Moore Was appointed Secretary in the place of Mr. Charles D. Hartshorne 
resigned 


OrFice oF Hope Frre INSURANCE err 


JACOB REESE, President. 
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HUGH B. JACKSON, 
GROCER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER 


WINES, TEAS, GROCERIES, 
RUITS, SAUCES, CONDIMENTS, 
TABLE AND HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, ETC., 
192 FIFTH AVENUE, 


(Madison Syawe ) 

ei ok 
(«7 The partnership hitherto existing under the name of Wm. H. Jackson 
& Co. has been dissolved by mutual consent, and the business in all its 
branches is now carried on by the undersigned member of the late firm, who 


will continue to furnish the best goods at the most moderate prices. 


soo 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 
Goods, in our line, the American market affords, at reasonable 


price Ss 


GOODS DELIVERED FREE IN ANY PART OF THE CITY 


ORDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO, 

Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford to 
sell the best Wines, Brandies, Teas, Fruits, &c., &c., at the 
lowest rates they can be procured in this country. The follow- 
ing articles are extracted from our extensive catalogue, which 


will be sent to any address on application. 


Teas. 
Oolong, Souchong, English Breakfast, Congon, Young Hyson, Myson Imperial, &c., in the 


usual variety of packages, comprising all grades from medium to finest quality 


Sugars. 

Stuart’s Double Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Ground. Stuart's Refined White A, Yellow B, and 
Yellow C ; Moller & Co’s. Patent Cut Loaf, and Granulated, St. Croix, Porto Rico, and New Orleans 
Coffee. 

Roasted, Ground, or in original packages, Old Mocha, Government Java. Sumatra, st. Domin 
©, Maracaibo 
Chocolate, Cocoa, &c. 
French, Vanilla, American,spiced, Baker’s No. 1 Chocolate, 1 Cocoa, and No. 1 Cocoa Paste, 
iker’s Broma, Taylor’s Soluble, Cracked Cocoa, Cocoa Shells. 
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HUGH B. JACKSON, 
GROCER. 


Dupuy’s White Brandy, for fruit 


Holland Gin 
Beaver, Stag, Wolfe’s Sch un Schna ‘ l ( ia!, Old Tom 
Itum, &c 

Old Jamaica, Old St. Croix, New | 


‘ r Brandy, leach Brandy, 
Metheglin 


Pure Old Wines, in Tottles and on Draught 


Madeira 
Blackburn, Reserve, Sout! ‘ 


Sherry 
Sierra, Pemartin, Duff, Gor & KA 
Port. 
Sandeman’s, Cockburn’s, Quee! 
Clarets, 
Chateaux Margeaux, Chateaux Lafiite, Chateaux Latour, Chateaux Leoville, and Beycheville 
in cases ; Chateau de Vosegeat, St. J , &c, &e., Sauterne, various Brand 


Champadne, 


Of all the different styl w n the usual pack i juart Moet & ¢ handon’s, 
G. H. Mumm & Co.’s, Jules Mumm & ¢ , Viper’s I ut eX I Madame Ve 
Clicquot’s, Sparkling Moselle, Still and Sparkling Cataw 

llock. 

Johannisberger, Rudesheimer, Sparkling, &c., & 

Malt Liquors. 

Barclay, Perkins & Co.’s, Brown Stout and Porter, quart a int bottles, Bass’ East India 
ile Ale, quart and pint bott 

Moreign Fruits 
Boxes, 4% Boxes, and 44 I s | Lox ind 34 Boxes in Bunches, 
White Grapes, French and Ger 1G W the first quality, Eleme Figs, 
Sultana Raisins in Drum Lat i ‘ " Oral ind Lemon Peel, Lemons, 


Oranges 


Nuts and Almonds. 


Jordan, Paper, Soft, and Ma xclled A , Urenoble Walnuts, Naples, Pecan Nuts, 
Filberts, Brazil, and Hickory Nut 


Preserves. 
Citron, Quince, Quince Jelly wh, P 


eapple, Crab-apple Jelly, Pear, Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry 


Iixtracts for Flavoring. 
Vanilla, Lemon, Bitter Almond, Orange, Rose, Peact inger, Celery, Nectarine, &, 


Flavoring Waters. 
Peach, Orange, and Rose 


H. B. JACKSON, ' 
No, 192 Fifth avenue (MADISON SQUARE), 


New York. 
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NEW BOOKS 


JUST ISSUED BY 





THE 


General Protestant Episcopal S. S. Union and 
Church Book Society, 
NEW 


762 BROADWA Y, YORK. 









EXPLANATIONS OF TILE CIURCH SERVICES... os S11 00 
FRANZ, THE LITTLE STREET SINGER. eer pelea 411) 
THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY, A. L. O. E caken uns ; 0 
rue TRIOMPH OVER MIDIAN do ib ae once ‘ 1 2 
THE HOLIDAY CHAPLET, do - , re enee 0) 
THE EMIGRANT’S QUEST........ : — ea ” 10 
Reese Ee CP Po ccccck cn cncscvencascoae seaces ria 
suttienpienipipipes 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL TICKETS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY 


Pieture Reward Cards (small), 100 in package. .......... — 15 ets 
Reward Cards, with illustrated borders, 100 in package ............ 25 “ 
Scripture Alphabet Tickets, with Pietures............ duce iededice ea > ae 
A new series of Reward ‘Tickets for Punctuality, Good Conduct, and 

Giood Lessons, on paper, per 100................ 10 
On Card, per I a arid fal i na ae an ean i mae cane et eo aes aa 20 


The Society also publishes 

rHe CHLLDREN’S MAGAZINE, Monthly Three copies to one address, 
per annum, $1; one copy, 50 cents 

rue CHILDREN’S GUEST, Monthly Six copies to one address, per 
annum, Si; one copy, 55 cents 

THE CHILDREN’S GUEST, Semi Monthly Three copies to one address, 
perannum $1; one copy, 70 cents 

The subseriptions to the Periodicals are payable in advance. 

The Society now issues about 650 choice Hlustrated Books, which, with 
its secondary catalogue of “ Books allowed for sale,” make a list of over 
1,000 volumes suitable for the Sunday School and Parish Library. 

The Society also publishes Catechisms, Scripture Reading Lessons, 
Primers, Class Books, Registers, Reward Tickets and Cards, Tracts, Books 
of Family and Private Devotion, and every requisite for organizing and 
conducting the largest Sunday Schools 


Orders and remittances should be sent to 


In M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


762 Lroadway, New York. 
























~—— 


i sella Ge Sica 


Ww 


— 
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NE ECT CANE ILE. Fo 


Mutual Ausurance Company, 
| _ vena — 


ORGANIZED, APRIL, 1585-14-14. 


During the past ir this Company bas paid to its policy-hold 


IN CASH, 


a rebatement 0 t 


TWENTY PER CENT. 
Instead of wa ripa it ! based on th t t 8 risks 
pr 1 ‘ 1a n 
rat N 1 | i n 
t} ist tt t Ww Vv t 
I ( t on Ma wed T N T ta 
t t t : n m i il 
' lit 
l ib rf ( tt OF IN N V YORK 
Ster t OFF ri INE Bho CoO ] | 
TRUSTEES: 
JAMES FREELAND, ELLWOOD WALTER, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Db. COLDEN MURRAY 
ROBERT L. VAYLOR, Kh UWAYDOCK WILT! 
WILLIAM 'T. FROST N. L. McCOREADY, 
WILLIAM WATT, DANIEL 'T. WILLETS 
HENRY EYRE, L. EDGERTON 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL HENRY KR. KOUNTARDT 
JOSEPH SLAGG, JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
JAMES D. FISH, WILLIAM NELSON, Jr 
GEORGE W. HENNINGS CHARLES DIMON, 
FRANCIS HATHAWAY A. WILLIAM HAYE 
AARON L. REID, HAROLD DOLLNER, 


PAUL N. SPOFFORD 
ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
CHARLES NEWCOMB. Vice-President. 
C. J. DESPARD, Secretary 


. 
« 
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JOHN ARTHUR & CO,, 
AGENTS TO THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES, 
BANK AND EXCHANCE OFFICE, 
House, Estate, and General Commission Agents, and Wine Merchants, 
10 Rue Castiglione, Paris, 


Successor to his Father—Established 30 Years. 


Nobility and Gentr 
afforded by the followh bl 


-. JOUN ARTHUR & CGC) bee to eall the attention of the 
itin ‘aris and the Continent 


v Vi | to the advantages 
anches of their Establishment: 


BANK AND EXCHANGE. 


Checks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presentation 
it the highest premium, t avoiding the inconvenience of carrying 
Cireular and other Notes, the usual Bankers’ Commission not being 
charged. Accounts Current allowed and interest granted on Deposits 
Letters of Credit given for India, China, and the Continent. Sales and 
purchases of public securities etlected, 


MOCO AMO BOCA ACEITOY, 


Furnished and Unfurnished Honses 
tion procured in Paris, its E any part of Franee, without any 
expense to the Tenant, Estates Bought and Sold 
] 


accommodations secured in the best Hk 


; and apartments of every descrip 


nvirons, or 


Temporary or other 
tel: bry advising the Firm 


CONS ISSION AGINOCY, 


Every description of Mere dise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzes, 
&e., obtained at the trade | 


ice, thus savin r from 20 to 30 per 
cent. 


OW SIGIH APD SEY C HL SY IT SS. 

The extensive stock of JOUN ARTHUR & CO., formed during 
last thirty years enables them to supply Wines of the 
most moderate charges. Win in Cask sottle forwarded to all parts 
Goods Forwarded or Wareloused. Parcels sent dailv from Paris to 
London for three franes and upwards, Letters and parcels may be ad 
dressed to the care of the above Firm till called for, 


eurred for Agency All information er 


the 
finest qua itv on 


No ‘ Xpenses in- 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED tHIRTY YEARS, 
1o. Fue Castigcolione. IO. 











PROSPHEOTUS 


FOR 1867. 


"THE 


NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


DITED BY EDWARD I. SE 


or finding 
ms some 
one In 
we ever 
we have, 


nything different 


ssed in the 
» control 


welcome 


and friendly at 

r the name of a 

ss but fair 

expense w be spared to render the work 


eading organs of public opinion at home and 


1g justice as far as possible to what every 
contributed t pation and human progress—the NaTIOVAL Review ’’ is 


rican in feelin ad sympathies and unalterably attached to our free institutions. 





To Covtributor-, 


CONTENTS OF No. XXIX. 


JUNE, 1867. 


Norru AMER 
ABETIC. WhRriItIne 
| 


i RANSLATOR, 


Minirary DoMINATION. 


AGENTS 


National Ouarterip Review, 


The Review may be had of the following Agents: 
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TWENTY-SECOND 


ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK 


Life Ansurance Company, 


Nos. 112 and 114 Broadway. 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL - $7,009,092, 


VT 


Amount of assets Jannary 1, 1966 eer sues coves $4,881 919 70 
Amount of premiums r ved during 1866 pidiiauns 
Amount of interest received and accrued, including pre- 

mium on gold, & : ; 352,742 04— 3,088,804 47 


$7,970,724 17 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid losses by death 

Paid on account of deposit ‘or minors . 

Paid for redemption of dividends, annuities, and surren- 
dered and canceled policies 

Paid salaries, printing, and office expenses 

Paid commissions and agency expenses 

Paid for advertising and medical examinations 


Paid taxes, Internal Revenue stamps, and law expenses 24,007 1,242,907 59 


$6,727,816 65 
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PWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPG RT.—(CONTINUED,) 


ASSETS. 


‘ 
Cash on hand, in bank and deposited in the Union Trust 

Company ai ace lak $532,164 79 
Invested in United States stocks, cost , 2.300.591 .24 


(Market valué, $2,523,753.25.) 
Investe m New York City Bank stocks, cost - 
(Market value, $57,518.) 
Invested in New York State stocks, cost eee 791.436 54 \ 
(Market value, $925,890.) . 
Invested in other stocks, cost eee 21,687 & 
(Market value, $3,000.) 
Loans on demand, secured by United States and other . 
stocks 744,600 00 \ 


52,561 50 


(Market value. $381,526.) 
Real estate f 115.608 87 
(Market value, $225,000.) 
Bonds an | mortgages ... : 412,450 00 
Premium notes on existing policies bearing interest - 1,364,821 40 
Quarter and semi-anuual premiums due subsequent to 
Janu iry |, In6i . 836.438 89 
Accrued interest, not due, to January 1, 1567 4.246 2 
Accrued t due, to January 1, 1867 2,474 32 
Premiuinis ou policies in hands of agents and in course of 
travsmission ‘ ‘ aa 289,745 35 


- $5,727,816 65 





The Trustees have declared a return premium as follows: A scrip dividend of FIFTY 
PER CENT. upon all partic ipating premiums on existing policies which were issued twelvt 
months prior to January 1, 1567, and the redemption of the dividends declared in 1565 

Certificates will be redeemed in cash on and after the first MONDAY in MARCH nexe 


on presentation at the home office. Policies subject to notes will be credited witb the 
redemption on the settlement of next premium. 


By order of the Board 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary. 


During the year 7,296 new policies were issued, insuring $22,734,308 








BALAN HEET OF THE COMPANY JANUARY 1, 1867, 
Aasets as above, at cost = er biterehenensened --- $6,727,816 6 
Market valu now: . $7,009,092 25 
Disposed of as follows 
Reserved for losses due subsequent to January 1, 1867.... $64,291 45 
Reserved for r port | losses, awaiting proofs, & 10,000 OO 
Amount reserved for reinsurance on all existing policies 
(Valuations at 4 per cent. interest net premium........ 4,979,867 99 
Return premium, declared prior to 1864, payable on demand, 95,394 96 
Return premium, 186) (now to be paid 331,645 56 
Return premium, 1866 [present valu S17 86 
Return premium, 1567 | pr ut value : 507,392 00 
Special reserve {not divided 7 191,408 83 
- $6,727,816 65 
Reserve undivided, reckoning securities at market value $472,898 75 


MORRIS FRANKLIN. President. 

ISAAC C,. KENDALL, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM H, BEERS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BUGERT, M.D., 
GEORGE WILKES, M. D., 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner, 


t Medical Examiners 
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LORD & TAYLOR, 


461, 463, 465 & 467 Broadway, ’ 


°° 


—- - 
YOO s wed 








, 259 & 261 Grand Street, 
and 47 & 49 Catharine Street, 


ARE OFFERING AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL THEIR LARGE 
AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


FASHIONABLE 
AUTUMN AND WINTER 


DRY GOODS, 


INCLUDING 
Rich Silks, Dress Goods, Shawls, Mantillas, Laces, 


EMBROIDERIES, LINENS, &c., &c., &c 


Aso, at THE GRAND STREET STORE on ty 
: 70) 16 s@ SP § if ) Ss 
G Ash iP 8 0 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
Lace Curtains, Gilt Cornices, Window Shades 


&e. &c. &o. 


©) 9 


Purchasers are requested to examine this stock, which will be found 


very desirable, and at least 25 per cent. 


BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
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tal Site Masur; 
continental Lite Musurance Compan 


NEW YORK. 


y. ‘ “4 ¥ , 
Ojjice, No. 26 Nassau Street, corner of Cedar. 


DIRECTORS OFFICERS. 
} a Bf LOATE, 
James f President, 
of Trevor & Gol- 
gate, Bankers Jvstcs Lawrence 
Cc. M. Derew 
w (ler . 
ant late Vice-President, 
. ite : 
G, Hitton Screven 
vo B. oP 
Vyok &Ha 
nbeck, No. 113 Seeretarp, 
Fultor t 
; , J. P. Rogers, 
cst AWKE F 
I lent 
>. - Actuary 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, iS \ , 2 \ yy. oe. 
Vice-President. fw Fae ofl a Sen ee ORL. Frost 
. a ; A ‘a Ga uM 
Josepa T. Sancer, Spy a= b oP 
. 2 ” = * , » we} 
Merchant, No. 35 “WeaW%, OS : > Op: 
Liberty street F ae om Ss, oY See 4, ye Wedical Exvaminer 
ibe € oo | eee a wy ww 
yen Ma? - 
Henry C. Frea, D.D., Harry rt, r ED. Waveer, M.D 





Newark, N. J. 
PROFITS OF THE COMPANY ANNUALLY DIVIDED. 
One-third of the Premium may Remain unpaid as a Loan. 
NO NOTES REQUIRED. 
Policies Non-forfeitable. 
Thirty Days’ Grace Allowed in Payment of 
Premiums. 

EACH POLICY-HOLDER HAS A VOICE IN THE ELECTIO‘S. 


After THREE annual payments « 


of the value of the policy 


INSURED HAVE THE WIDEST LIBERTY TO TRAVEL WITHOUT EXTRA 


CHARGE. 
No Fee Charged for Medical Examination or Policy. 


{ pr miums,a CASH LOAN may be had equal to four-filths 














By 


aaa 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


a 


THE EXERCISES WILL BE RESUMED AS FOLLOWS: 


IN THE SCHOOL OF ART, 


September 4, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


September ILI. 


IN THE 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS 


AND 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


September 20. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


October 2. 


THE SCHOOL OF ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 


SND THE 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


October 17. 


—_-> 


Examinations for Admission to the Department of Science and Letters will 
take place in the Council Room on UESDAY, September 19, at 9, A. M. 


For Circulars, enquire at the University, Washington square 


ISAAC FERRIS, 
September, 1SU7 Chancellor, 











ee {Nx M U 





OF 


FIARTFORD, CONN. 
ASSETS OVER - - - - - $1,500,000 
INCOME forthe past year - - - $848,607.71 


Hh 


DIVIDEND January 1, i867, 50 per Cent. 


EV cRY POLICY ISSUED BY THE COMPANY IS NON-FORFEITING FOR 1HE 
FULL AMOUNT OF PREMIUM PAID IN EVEN DOLLARS, A LIB- 
ERALITY NOT SURPASSLD BY ANY OTHER COMPANY 


THIS COMPANY HAS PAID IN LOSSES $108,150. 


by the ¢ , P tions 
1 trav i “wis )} ¥ ual persons 
about 
Dikthcvrorkts : 
ON |} ENDEN EVWARD ¢ MAN JONATHAN B. BUNCE, 
JAM '. HOSMER JOHN H. GOO IN JOUN C, PARSON, 
I sl ii . acho Wook AARON €& GOODMAN 
r pay I 1\- tril ! YTON Hil YER 
ul ‘| (Bt NEWTON CAs THOMAS MA 3 
Tl WA if I FOs1 LisilA E, AGE, 


EDSON FLSSENDEN, President JAMES F. BURNS, Secretary. 
A. W. BARZOWS, M. D., Medical Examiner 


Parties desiring Ag sen Liberal Ter upply at Home Office, or to any of the following 
GENERAL AGENTS: 

John FE. Dewitt, 15 way, New York J.BA & Co., 122 South 4thstreet, Phila 

H. A. Brew 97 ‘ Mu. V Bull. 448 Browiway, Albany, N, ¥ 

W, HL P44 Wa t., Bost Ma bz I South I ina, 

B. F. Breckini iige, Columbus, Ohio Su 11 ts, Davenport, Iowa 

C. D. Lakey, 80 LaSalle :t.. Chicago, I L, E. B. Winslow, St. Louis, Me 

Walrath and Tutth, Miwaukee, Wis | T.G. domes, Anoka, Minn 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE. 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS), 


MA VHATTANVILLE, NEW YORK. 


This institution, incorporated and empowered to c 


rrees by the Regents of the University of the State 


York, offers ma advantages to further the moral, int 
ind hysical di velopme nt students. The situat 
College is n surpassed in landscape beauty, or salu 
that of any similar institution in the country. It oce 
elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, | 
village of Manhattanville, about eight 

city. 

Its object is to afford the youth of our country thi 
acquiring tue highest grade of ¢ lucation attained is 
Americzn universities or colleges. While 3 luct 
that the classic language LL be irhly studied, 
resolved to give a prominenc to the high mathen 
natural scienc 10t hitherto received in any similat 
in this c intry ; thus co ibinit r thie Ly itace ; a 
College and Polytechnic Institut 

Bet e receivin®@ any d rres th class i l 
I | » transla vith facility 


re quire d not only Lo be able t 


author, whether Greek or Latin, whose style 


must also be able t ») express his ideas orally as well 
ing, with more or less tluency, at least in the latter 
whereas th i ematical student seeki simila 
mu extend his ( fic knowledge s is to embrar 
ential and int al calculus, together with astro 


The Faculty believe that neither the classics not 
matics claim more earnest atte ntion, in order to <¢ 


sound and practical education, t 


mnfer De 
of New 
lk ‘tual, 


ation ol the 


reside the 


miles from New York 


they have 


iatics and 


{ 
. 1 7 
iss 
will 
ny ( issic 
} } 
1; in 
is i writ- 


the mathe- 


~onstitute a 


. } . . 
than the vernacular language 
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and literature, and accordingly their study is never intermitted 
at this institution, but is continued throughout the whole course 
in every form which has received the approval of the most expe- 
rienced and successful educators. 

sesides being carefully instructed in the analytical principles 
of the language, every student is required not only to take part 
in oral discussions on rhetoric, logic, moral pLilosophy, &c., but 





he must also write English essays on various subjects, which 
are, in turn, subjected to the critic’sms of the whole class, as 
well as to those%f the Professor having charge of that depart- 
ment. 

Althouch the regular pre paratory schools of the college are 
, and Manhattan 
Academy, 27 West Thirty-second street, New York, another 


the De La Salle Institute, 46 Second street 


has been established at the coll re for the benefit of those who 


wish to send their children to the institution at an early age. 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of ten months .........--. .-.--++-- $300 


Entrance Fe : = . ; janeininsnncivews 10 
Graduation Fee... ; Veeeusesenaassors sees = 10° 
Vacation at Colleg« soon : eee Se eer re 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 
the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra, 


School books at current prices. 


No student received for a shorter period than one term of 
five months—no deductions made when withdrawn during the 
term. The pocket-money of the student is deposited with the 
treasurer. 


2ayment of half Session of five months in advance. 





The sessions commence on the first Monday in September 


and end about the 3d of July. 
A pul lic examination of the students is held at the end of 
the session, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, 


and also during the class hours of term time, 





<4?" For particulars see Catalogue. 
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LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Cnibersity of Albany. 








This School has now Turrz Termsa YEAR. THe First 
commences on the First Tuspay of September, the Seconp 
on the Last Tuespay of Movember, and the Turirp on the 
First Tuespay of March each term continuing twelve weeks 

Three successive terr.s constitute the entire course, and 
entitle the student to become a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Each term is independent and complete 
as to the instruction embraced in it. The method of teach- 
ing is by lecture, examination, and practice in the Moot 
Courts. Two lectures are given each day except Saturdays, 
and two Moot Courts hel 1 each wee k, at which causes are 
first argued by the previously appointed disputants, then dis- 
cussed and decided by the class, followed by the views of 
the presiding Professor. The law is taught both as a Science 
and an Art. 

The immense Law Library of the State is open to the stu- 
dents, under proper regulations, and all the terms of the 
Supreme Ceurt and the Court of Appeals, the highest Cuurts of 
this State, are held in the City of Albany. 

Phe Fee for a single term is $40, for two terms, $70, and 
for three, $100, each payable in advance. The Professors, 
and leading topics upoy which they lecture, are the following: 

Hon. Ira Harris, LL.D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal 
Law, Personal Rights. 

Amos Dean, LL.D, Personal Property, Contract, Commer- 
cial Law. 

Circulars obtained by addressing Amos Dean, Albany, 
Be Be 

Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH. LL.D., President. 

Ortanvo Means, LL.D., Secretary. 
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TWENTI-FasT DIVIDEND. 
SAFEST AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM 
OF INSURANCE, 





STATEMENT OF THE 


Washington Musurance 


~<)> 
i~ 


Company, 
Broadway, cor. Maiden Liane 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 6, 1867. 


CASH CAPITAL - = = $400,000. 


ASSETS 











S, FEBRUARY 41, 1867. ‘ 
I " " t é Oe 
92,550 
WIN i ie is pa wee a 10,19 
t anaes 19,248 
M 3,467 
$741,116 94 
Unsettled Losses - . - - - - - 29,916 94 
Capital and Surplus $711,200 00 
A DIVIDEN FIVE PI , pa i i,t 
Se n g payat \ " 
1 3 
l Ja 66 - 
\ x 
\ Ww t wih le 


GEO. G. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary 
WM. A. SCOTT, Assistant Secretary. 














Aniversity of dlotre Dame, 


ST. JOSEPH Co., IND. 


This Institution, incorporated in 1844, enlarged in 
1866, and fitted up with all the modern improvements, 
affords accommodation to five hundred Students. Situ- 
ated near the M. 8. & N. LR. R., it is of easy access 


from all parts of the United States. 


TERMS: 
Matriculation Fee 


ayer e ium —_e 8a 
Board, Bed and Bedding, and Tutition (Latin and G.vek 
included) ; Washing and Mending of Linens 


tor’s Fees and Medicin 


- Doc- 
2 add attendance in sickne 8S, 


per S« ssion of tive months 


sed ae Webs lca lace ava Aid > atic a 150 00 
French, German, Italian, Spanish and Hebrew, each. 10 00 
AID TEN a hic <p adcks owdos WS ee GES mbene 12 50 
I IT IN aC ae No a oe OO 
SEE MEE: bcakosmeneckacnewsGeawanecaayemeen ser 2 00 
NINN ping Ss ane 35 ior ola’e Bib ea alee dul lbe Sala ala ae 10 00 
Use of Philosophical and Chemical apparatus.......... 5 00 
CIE la oo we care oni Oe eeertdwenndeutacreacaacs 10 00 
Students who spend their Summer vacation at the College 

i NE CIID so x nidnon.b 0send sO bdcdd wemnwus 35 00 


PAYMENTS TO BE MADE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
Class Books, Stationery, &e., furnished at Current Prices. 
The first Session begins on the first Tuesday of September, the 


second on the fiirst of February 


For further particulars, address 


REV. W. CORBY, C, 8. C., Prest. 
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THE 


Gy 


’ ape (—% > 
National Wife Insurance €ompann 
“Ss ‘ zr a if - 


NEW YORK, 
NO. 212 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF FULTON STREET KNOX BUILDING 


ee In oll oe 


ASSETS January 1, 1867. ° ° $206,707 47, 


Dividend to Policy-holders 50 per cent. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


OFFERED TO 


Wusurers in the Rational Life Mnsurance Company, 


All Policies non-forfeiting after two years 

All Policies incontestible after five years. 

Wote taken for one-half the annual premium. 

No interest charged on semi-annual or quarterly premiums. 


Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of premiums. 


-e- 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
S. MW. BCARD iH | T MIN HY. t h, 
CAE : \ JO Hi Wil 
HENRY © LES 0 il, RY CHA Ss ¢Uni 
J. A. ISELIN EA : 4 WRIGHT M.D 
Y. TLU-LON H Y IOND, WATSON SA\FORD, 
ROBERT CROWLEY, 1. DIMMICK W. H. WORTHINGTON, 
wv Pri ’ 0. M. BEACH 
T. &. VAN iN, il ! rif 
t kA Foul 


OFFICERS : 
EDWARD A. JONES, JONATHAN 0. HALSEY, 
President. Vice-President, 


JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 


JOHN C. DIMMMICK, Attorney and ¢ 


HIRAM B. WHITE, M.D., Medi Eraminer. 
Residence, No. 6 Green avenue, near Fulton a i kiyn.—At office daily from 
Z2to3v ck P. M 


BL 
\¢@¥ 
‘ , 

t 
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CO L, L KG 1} 


OF THE 


Christian Brothers, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1865-66, 


TERMS. 
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THE GREAT RADICAL NEWSPAPER, 


FORNEY’S PRESS. 
NO COMPROMISE WITH TRAITORS! 


GET THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
COUNTRY, 


THE PRESS, 


A first-class Double-sheet Eight-page paper, containing Forty- 
eight columns. 

Published Every morning, Southwest corner of SEVENTH 
and CHESTNUT Streets, Philad Iphia, 


NEWSPAPER IN THE 


TERMS. 
DAILY PRESS. 
$8.00 PER ANNUM. $4.00 FOR SIX MONTHS, 
$2.00 FOR THREE MONTHS, 


TRI-WEEKLY PRESS. 

$4.00 PER ANNUM. $2.00 FOR SIX MONTHS, 

$1.00 FOR THREE MONTHS. 

THE SUNDAY PRESS. 

$2.00 PER ANNUM. $1.00 FOR SLX MONTIUS. 
THE WEEKLY PRESS. 

THE MOST VALUABLE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN 

THE WORLD. 
It contains items of interest to every one. 


Read the Terms. 


Is atiac ksi eenavsncnesens #6s060eKsne Ee eee 
Five ( OPIS... cence eeeceeseereseesssessese ee 9.00 o 
Ten Copies ... ; ee TETeETTTLT TTL apr 
i eee e 
To the getter up of a Club of TEN or more Copies an extra copy will be 
given. 


All orders should be addressed to 


JOHN W. FORNEY, 
Editor and Proprietor, 
8. W. corner of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JAY COOKE & CO., 


Fifteenth Street, Opposite Treasury and State Departments, 


WASTING TON, 


wwe. 114 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia, 
AGENTS FOR GOVERNMENT LOANS, 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, TREASURY NOTES, 
CERTIFICATES, ARMY AND NAVY VOUCHERS, 
COLN, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE 


CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


COLLECTIONS 


Upon the several Departments of the Government, and 


prompt returns made. 


gar In tion wit {ILA ATA ASHINGTON, we have opened 
f 


an < e at 


No. 1 NASSAU STREET, Cor. of WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


The resident partners will t 
Mr. EDWARD DODGE, 
Mr. Hi. C. FANNESTOCK, 
Mr. PITT COOKE, 
We shall give part t 


ICU RITIES 


GOVERNMENT StI 
ani to orders for purcha ) N wid GO 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
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PURELY MUTUAL. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO 


Office: 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Capital and Assets, $2,000,000. 


ERASTUS LYMAN. President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
Hon. LLIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 


H. LASSI N¢ a J lanag r of As neu Ss. 


This first-class Company offers the most liberal inducements to parties 
seeking Lif: Insurance, and will issue policies in amounts from $100 to 


$20,000 on all the various plans. 


The official reports of the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts 
and New York place the KNICKERBOCKER in the front rank of 


American Life Corporations. 


Holders of Policies will have every privilege extended to them, is 
the settlement of premiums and in the transaction of all business with 
the Company. 

Dividends paid in Cash, or made Reversionary, as the Assured may 


elect. 


WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE, SOUTHEASTERN BRANCH OFFICE, 


166 and 168 Randolph st., Chicago, II) 16 Second st,, Baltimore, Md. 
B. F. JOHNSON, J. A. NICHOLS, 
| 
Manager Manager. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH OFFICE, 
89 Bay street, Savannah, Ga. 
AARON WILBUR, 
Manager. 
Army and Nary officers insured upon favorable terms 
Residence and travel permitted in any of the civilized settlements of the 
United States at all seasons without extra charge. 
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